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BOYS’ LIFE 


Follow the Crowd 


WING into step with the thousands who are “hiking it’’ down 
the red-lined path to the coupon in the corner—the path that 


leads to twelve full months of thrill and adventure. 

Yes Siree! You’ll get action aplenty in the pages of BOYS’ 
LIFE for this coming year—thrilling stories, mysteries solved, lots 
of humor; basketball, track and baseball heroes, helpful articles for 
scouts, and many other things—there isn’t room to tell all. 


Just shoulder your pen, march down to the coupon at a double quick 
AND FILL IT IN. You’ll never regret it, and it’s all for $2.00, too. 





or Here’s What You’ll Get in 
BOYS’ LIFE in 12 Months 


45 Installments of Serials 


INCLUDING 
**THE FLIGHT OF THE GRAY GOOSE”’ 
By FRANCIS LYNDE, author of ‘‘The Cruise of the Cuttlefish’ 
AND 
‘*THE WHITE LEADER’”’ 
By CONSTANCE LINDSAY SKINNER, author of the popular Andy McPhail Stories 
AND 
‘*‘“MAYFIELD PLAYS AGAIN’”’ 
By HAROLD M. SHERMAN, author of favorite sport stories 
AND 
‘* PEE-WEE’S PATROL’’ 
By PERCY FITZHUGH, author of the famous Tom Slade, Roy Blakeley, Westy Martin Series 
AND 
‘*THE MOUNTED TROOP’”’ 
A Western story by JOSEPH B. AMES 


120 Short Stories and Articles 


Among these will be short stories by FRANCIS J. RIGNEY 
“SUFFICIENT FOR THE DAY’”’ 
In which Jimmy Case goes hunting rattlesnakes and finds some thrilling adventures 
‘FOUND IN THE DARK’”’ 
another thriller 
“TERENCE MANNING, DETECTIVE”’ 
By GEORGE TROLL, the story of a boy who overcame a great handicap 
ALSO 
‘““SNAKES”’ 


By RODNEY WOOD, relating to a true adventure experienced by the author in Africa 
AND 





Remember these are but a few of the 120 short stories and articles to be published in the next 
twelve months 


140 Department Articles 


Covering the Following Subjects: 
Fifth Avenue Building, New York, N. Y. THE RADIO TOWER STAMPS 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


aOTOGRAPENG Cann, OF BOYS DAN BEARD’S SCOUTING SECTION 
For the enclosed $2.00 please send the Bigger and Better THINK AND GRIN ‘J EDITORIAL. 
Boy’s Life for ONE YEAR beginning THE SCOUT WORLD THE LONE SCOUT 
THE READERS’ PAGE WHY- CSUBSCRIBE CONTEST 
’t Miss It. 12 G Copies of th 
Don’t Miss It. reat Copies of the 


Big BOYS’ LIFE For Two Dollars 
Use This Coupon Now 








3° Published Monthly the Boy Scouts of America, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 20 Cents a Copy. January, 1926. Vol. XVI, No. i. Co 1926, by the Boy Scouts o' 
pore Ave, ees igen oy = i9, 1912, at the Post Oh at New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for special rate postage provided for in *dection tik her of October 3, 1917, nd ae er yoi8. 
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Tool Sets 


We suggest you write for complete lists of Tools in 
any of the following sets which interest you: — 


No. 1528—Tool Set, 8 pieces. Price. . . $4.00 
No. 1481—Tool Set, 13 pieces. Price......... 6.00 
No. 1527—Tool Set, 10 larger pieces. Price... 7.50 
No. 1482—Tool Chest, 12 necessary tools, com- 
Vea | eens | re Gee he 15.00 
Compasses and Watches 
No. 1471—Lumunite Watch. Radiumdial. A 
real scout watch. Prepaid. . . $2.50 
No. 1380—Nickel ‘“ Day-nite’ mW rist W ech, 7 
jewels. Prepaid..... ... 650 
No. 1207— Magnetic Comme. Luminous: can 
be seen in dark. Prepaid. . 1.25 
Signaling 
No. 1008—Telegraph Instrument. Learn to 
send and read the Morse Code. Shipping 
Weight 2% Ibs. Price. . oh ; 
No. 1221— Morse Code Instructor. A metal de- 
vice like a telegraph key. Prepaid 12 
No. 1058—Morse Code Flags 24 by 24 inches, 
prepaid, per pair: -55 
No. 1401—Four Unit Poc ket Signal Disk. Pie- 
paid. . -20 





START THE YEAR RIGHT 


with the new 


1926 Boy Scout Diary 
15c 


ENTERTAINING — THRILLING — USEFUL 











Pacific Coast 
Official Supply Station 
604 Mission St., 
San Francisco, 


Calif. 













The Trail 
to Good 


quipment 


Sa 


Leads to the 
National Scout 
Supply Department 


Radio 


The Department of Scout Supplies can procure for 

Scouts all of the best makes of Radio Equipment fin 

any size at very reasonable prices. Write us for in- 

formation. 

No. 1544—DeForest Radiophone 5-Tube Set. 
Without Storage Battery. Price.......... $110.00 


No. 1545—Sleeper Monotrol—’ “i 54 Without 
Price. . . 


Accessories. 





Boy Scout Holiday Cards 


A happy means ‘of extending holiday greetings in 
simple form by scouts and scout officials. Five 
artistic designs in appropriate colors. Twelve distinct- 
ively worded messages. Set of twelve assort 


No. 3751. Postpaid. In three colors. Price per 
PE EEE ETS . 
No. 3193. In four ohne, ‘eat ‘petal: Pies -10 


Scouts’ Official Note Paper 
Scouts of each class can now have their own paper with 
their badge design on each sheet. Each box contains 
24 sheets and as many envelopes. 

No. 3182.' For Tenderfoot Scouts. 
weight 12 ozs. Price... 

No. 3183. For Second Class ‘Sie “Sleoies 
weight 12 ozs. . Price... .. : -65 

No. 3184. For First Class ‘Sei, Shipping 
weight 12 ozs. Price....... ; j 


Shipping 
-65 


All regulation equipment is presented 
to you in our catalog. If you haven’t 
a copy—write for it. 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


200 Fifth Avenue (at 23d St.) 
The Arcade Store in the Fifth Avenue Building, New York City, 
gives service to and invites all nearby SCOUTING to call. . 


All Mail Orders Shipped in 24 Hours 


New York City 
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Flags and Pennants 


No. 1181—Boy Scout Pennant, all wool, size 15 by 


Re Aes = MMIII: G5 cat crouse ene aos-5 axeptidge apts: 5 Saniaga a 
No. 1135—‘‘B.S. A.” Pennant. Felt. Size 15 by 
Be ii Pitti f) 0.1 Sri 2.4585. ne he tds 
No. 1399—Cotton thiting | Official ee ms 
mune 22 by 96 in. Prices. ........% 1.10 


No. 1293—American Flag Set. ‘‘ Bunting’”’ flag 4 


by 5 feet, jointed pole with bracket. Prepaid.. 1.65 
No. 1009—Official aes _/ All wool, 22 by 
MM AY atc 5 Gna eouz este oe ope Brg Oe Sap i 1.75 
Books 
The Roy Blakely Stories, by Percy Keese Fitz- 
RD MC ss eee es che sce anes -60 
The Tom Slade Books fax Boys, by Percy — 
Fitzhugh. Prepaid. Each.............. ie 
The, Pee-Wee Harris Stories, by Percy Keese 
Fitzhugh. Prepaid. Each............... -60 
The Westy Martin Books, by Percy Keese Fitz- 
EEE" “Ah ee Sa eg ana 2 -60 


No. 3229—The Seascout Manual, 505 pages, 300 
illustrations, most practical book on Seaman- 
ship published. Prepaid. Each............. 1.00 
No. 3741—Insect Life, » 214 pages: fully illustrated. 
Prepaid. Each. 





SING IN THE NEW YEAR 
with the 


Boy Scout Song Book 
10c 


CONTAINS 120 SONGS—WORDS and MUSIC 











Chicago Area 
Official Supply Station 
37 So. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, 
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OW do you feel?”—In too 

many instances your answer 
s, “Not very well. I am troubled 
with indigestion.” 


Your answer is given in perfect 
good faith, but are you certain it 
is correct? Physicians tell us that 
half their patients who believe 
they are suffering from indigestion 
have some serious organic disturb- 
ance. When you say you are 
troubled with indigestion you 
have given the usual name for a 
condition of wretched discomfort 
—and you may not even suspect 
the real difficulty 


That miserable feeling called indi- 
gestion is not a disease in itself. It 
is a warning that something has 
gone wrong in some part of the 
body. The trouble may not be in 
the stomach at all. It may be in 
the intestinal tract, or the gall 
bladder, the kidneys, the liver, 
the pancreas, or the appendix. It 
may be in the nervous system or the heart. Or it may be 
that faulty habits of eating or emotional disturbances 
have brought about disordered bodily conditions which 
masquerade as indigestion. 


Nature’s Warning 


These attacks of pain, nausea or discomfort are Nature’s 
warning to look for the real trouble. What folly it is to 
try to soothe a symptom and leave the cause untouched. 


Indigestion may be the shadow of some real, hidden difh- 


culty which should be located. Because it 1s not thoroughly _ 


understood, men and women sometimes treat it lightly— 
they are almost ashamed to admit having so slight an ail- 
ment. So slight!—It may be the early warning of a serious 
disease. So slight!—They go to the medicine cabinet and 
take their favorite remedy or some “cure” passed along by 


Locate the 





The Beloved Quack 


You know them—the men and women who say: “Just try this for 


your indigestion. It always helps me.’ 
ing” themselves for a chronic complaint, they venture advice 
concerning the possibly serious ailments of others. 


BOYS’ LIFE 


ause! 


a friend. So slight!—yet by merely 
dulling pain, not correcting the 
cause, they may be cutting many 
years from their lives. 





If you suffer from pains after meals 
you may have an ulcer of the stom- 
ach. A violent, stabbing pain 
which recurs at intervals may mean 
gallstones or a diseased appendix. 


Treat Your Stomach Well 


When you are in sound health you 
should be able to digest, without 
distress, nearly every kind of good 
food. It is only when something 
has gone wrong in your body that 
special diet is necessary. 


That stomach of yours is at your 
mercy. Be good to it. You can- 
not get another if you cripple it 
through abuse. It is strong but it 
cannot do the impossible—it can- 
not take on the work of the teeth 
in addition to its own work. Chew 
your food thoroughly so that both 
in your mouth and in your stomach the digestive fluids can 
act easily upon it. Certain foods which you think “dis- 
agree” with you could perhaps be digested without diff- 
culty if they were sufficiently masticated. 


Not content with “doctor- 


Remember that the nutritive parts of steak, chops, vege- 
tables and all other foods must be taken into your blood 
before they can be of the slightest service to 
you. Eat regularly and never hurry your eat- 
ing. If you have only fifteen minutes’ time, 
you will get far more real benefit from eating 


fifteen minutes’ worth than from trying to sl ig: 
crowd an hour’s meal into the stomach in §$ % 
a quarter of an hour. % Ke 


If you are subject to indigestion, see a doctor. 
It may be a temporary disturbance, easily cor- 
rected, or it may be serious.- Find out! 








Practicing physicians tell us that the major- 
ity of visits to their offices are made by 
persons suffering from so-called indiges- 
tion. Medical authorities say it is probably 
the most common ailment of men and 
women. 


When we look at the mortality records and 
see that heart disease takes more lives than 
any other cause of death—that the death 
rate from appendicitis has not diminished 
in the past ten years—that cancer and gall 





bladder troubles are claiming thousands of 
victims every year— 


—and when we think that many of the 
victims of these diseases neglected the 
early warnings which seemed to be indi- 
gestion— 

—then we realize the necessity for paying 
attention to the message which Nature is 
sending. 

One common cause of indigestion is badly 
cooked food. Wrong methods of cooking 


make digestion a difficult process. 


If, in your care are the health and well-being 
of your family—if, to you are left the choice 
and preparation of nourishing, easily di- 
gested food, you will find the Metropolitan 
Cook Book a tremendous help. It contains 
hundreds of tempting recipes planned to 
give the right amount of nutriment without 
overtaxing digestion. Send for acopy. It 
will be mailed free. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 








Published by 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ~- NEW YORK 
Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More newInsurance each year 
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ayfield Plays at Home 


The Dark Horses Appear Again 


Part I 


T WAS an evening after school, in early September, when 

a group of boys met by agreement in the botany room 

of old Mayfield High to discuss a subject of grave 

importance: the erection of a gymnasium on the vacant 

lot where, a year ago, they had practiced basketball, develop- 

ing a team of such surprising strength that—upon going 

in the county tournament listed as a dark horse entry—it 

had emerged with the championship by defeating the mighty 
Elton High on her own floor. 

This feat had aroused Mayfield citizens to a sense of duty 
and they had subscribed a sufficient fund to make possible 
the purchase of the lot and the beginning of construction of 
a building which would permit Mayfield High to engage in 
athletics at home. 

Heretofore Mayfield, like many other small towns, had 
battled along minus everything that could be gone with- 
out ... satisfied entirely to plug along in the same old 
way, year in and year out, with almost 
the feeling that, ‘‘what was good enough 
for my father is good enough for me.” 

‘“*Fellows—something’s got to be done 
about this gymnasium situation and we’ve 
got to do it!” declared Lance, who 
acted as chairman, “I suppose you all 
realize that we’re a long way from being 
sure of having a place to play in this 
season. Doc Brady and Jerry Evans and 
Major Ellerbee and Principal Tucker and 
the school board and...and my 
Dad... have just about gone the 
limit to put things over but we still lack 
about ten thousand dollars to get the 
kind of a gymnasium we need: The 
property’s been bought with the money 
already subscribed and we’ve got close to 
two thousand left over but that won’t 
put upa building. Nowit seems to me as 
though it’s up to us to figure out a way to 
bring in the rest of the money since we’re 
going to profit most. What do you say?” 


HE group of loyal Mayfield fellows 

sat for a long moment in thoughtful 
silence. They remembered how, in the 
heat of Mayfield’s sensational - last 
minute victory over the great Elton High 
team the past season, Mayfieldites had 
gone wild and a fund had been quickly 
raised, aggregating four thousand dollars, 
to go toward the building of the proposed 
gymnasium. Lance Sparks’ father had 
taken the lead in the movement with a 
donation of twenty-five hundred dollars; 
Doc Brady had chipped in five hundred; 
Major Ellerbee, the barber, and Jerry 
Evans, the keeper of the general store, 
had each subscribed a hundred; miscel- 
laneous subscriptions totalled around 
three hundred and the school board had 
come across with a levy of five hundred. 

Encouraged by such response, the 
vacant lot which had contributed so 
much to the prowess of the Mayfield 
dark horses, was immediately purchased 
at a price reported to have been around 
twenty-two hundred. And then, as the 
basketball season came to a close with 
the first real breath of Spring, interest 
had just seemed to melt away. 

Perhaps, if some grown person had 
stepped in to engineer things and go after , 
the balance of the money required 
Mayfield might have kept her purse 
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By Harold M. Sherman 
Illustrated by Richard A. Holberg 


strings loosened long enough to have settled the issue once 
and for all. But, alas! The town meant all right but, 
beyond a few enterprising individuals, no one wanted to go to 
the trouble of putting a shoulder to the wheel. © 

“There’s the funniest bunch of people lives here I ever 
did see,” Major Ellerbee had remarked once. ‘‘ Everyone is 
plumb crazy to cheer but it’s hard to find anybody who’d 
exert themselves enough to do anythin’ worth cheerin’ about!” 

It was Jones, big backguard on last season’s team, who was first 
on his feet with a suggestion to help the gymnasium cause along. 

“How’s this for an idea, Mr. Chairman?” beamed Jones, 
“Let’s form an organization of the fellows who got together 
at the start and brought athletics to Mayfield . . . and let’s 


call that organization ‘the Faithful Seventeen’ . . .!” 

For a moment those attending the meeting sat in considering 
silence, then—as the full ‘significance of Jones’ suggestion 
began to dawn—they broke into cheers. 

“Great stuff!’ 

“Just the thing!” 





One of the big features of the carnival was a booth which had been erected by the Faithful Seventeeners 


‘Wait a minute!”’ commanded Jones, “I’m not through yet. 
This ‘Faithful Seventeen’ will have real work to do. They’ll 
have to lay out a regular campaign for raising the necessary 
money and they’ll have to pull most of the stunts to get it.’’ 

“T see . . . a sort of a booster committee,” said Lawton, 
another former team member. : 

“Yeah! That’s it . . . but not just one of those ‘hurrah 
gangs’ that do a lot of shouting and slapping folks on the 
back and when it’s all over don’t have anything to show for 
their noise. I think if we’d get right out and advertise our- 
selves and had a plan of action to follow we’d be able to get 
almost everyone to co-operate with us and we’d stir up some 
surprising results.” 

“The trouble is,” interrupted Lance, forgetting his position 
as chairman, ‘“‘There’s been considerable objection to so 
much money being spent on just a gymnasium. If we could 
get around that some way . . . so that we had a proposition 
we could go out and sell to everybody in Mayfield . . . well, 
it would be a lot easier to put over and besides . . . it would 
be more sensible. You see, our wanting 
a gymnasium may be sort of selfish all 
by itself . . . but if we could figure out 
something that everybody could get some 
direct benefit out of....” Lance 
paused abruptly; his eyes gleamed; he 
leaped up, pounding an excited fist on the 
desk. ‘I’ve got it, fellows. I’ve got it! 
We won’t build just a gymnasium. We'll 
build a town hall . . . a place where all 
sorts of meetings can be held . . . and 
entertainments . . . and big affairs .. . 
and . . . and athletic contests, too! And 
we'll call the building . . . ‘Mayfield 
Community House’!”’ 

“Wow!” 

“Oh, boy! What an idea!” 

“Hand it to Lance . . . some bean!” 

Principal Tucker, passing in the cor- 
ridor near the botany room, stuck 
his head in the door upon hearing 
the outburst. The principal was liked 
by all and had done much for the boys 
in their struggle to put Mayfield High 
on the athletic map of the state. 

“Well, well! What’s happening here?” 

“Lots of things,” volunteered Hines, 
who had teamed with Lawton in a 
forward position, ‘Lance just, hit on a 
big idea!” 

“Tt isn’t a way to get learning without 
going to school, is it?” asked Principal 
Tucker with pretended concern. 

“Not much!” insisted Lance, ‘‘Come 
in, Mr. Tucker, won’t you? We’d like 
to ask you what you think of our plans.” 

Principal Tucker accepted the invita- 
tion smilingly. Lance arose to offer the 
principal the seat he had occupied at the 
instructor’s desk but Mr. Tucker waved 
Lance back and slid into a student’s 
seat up front. 

“You’re conducting this class,” he 
said. “It seems mighty good tosit here and 
fold my hands and look on for a change.” 

The boys laughed appreciatively, then 
grew attentive as Lance outlined the 
suggestions which had been made at the 
meeting. 

«|, . of course this is just a starter,” 
Lance explained at the finish, ‘But we 
want to know how it strikes you before 
we go much further.” 

Principal Tucker stood up. All humor 
was gone from his face now; in its stead 
an expression of sincere earnestness. 











“Tt strikes me, young men of Mayfield High, that you 
are on the road toward accomplishing about the biggest 
thing ever attempted for the development of your town. The 
Faithful Seventeen! How I would like to be one of you! 
You’ve already done wonders for Mayfield . . . but this will 
be the crowning achievement. A town hall—a community 
house—a gymnasium! Call it what you will, a place where 
town folks may gather and thresh out problems and get to 
know each other better and learn to co-operate with one 
another for the good of the whole community. That’s what 
Mayfield has needed for years!” Principal Tucker appeared 
quite overcome by the thoughts which his students had 
engendered. He ended by saying, “‘I very much doubt whether 
any of you fellows fully realize the 
extent or possibilities of your idea. 
But I, for one, am so impressed 
that I want you to count me in 
anywhere that I may be of service. 
Will you do that?” 





RINCIPAL TUCKER looked 

about the room for answer and 
the answer came in a volley of 
applause. 

“You can’t be a_ full-fledged 
member of the Faithful Seventeen, 
of course,” said Lance, ‘But I’m 
taking the liberty, even before 
we're actually organized, to ap 
point you as an honorary member. 
We'll need lots of honorary 
members . . . and many fellows 


. p Daszy 
who have come into high school 5 


° Veach 

since last year or who were not 

with the original seventeen will 

probably want to be honorary 

members. There'll be work 

for all to do and plenty of it if our plan goes through. And 


let me tell you, Mr. Tucker, that we appreciate your interest 
like . . . like sixty and we'll want to be coming to you 
for advice from time to time and. . . .” 

* Come ahead!” invited the principal cordially. “‘ Begging 
your pardon, let me drop a little suggestion right here. One of 
the first things for you fellows to have done, it appears to me, 
is to hire an architect and have him draw up some plans for a 
community house with an estimate of the cost of construc- 
tion . . . and then go before the town council and get them 
to O. K. the plans or at least submit the plans to the people 
so that you can secure an appropriation from the town which 
will help toward building.” 

“Bully!” 

“Say, that’s right. We ought to do that!” 

“Thanks, Mr. Tucker,’ smiled Lance, “You've excned 
your honorary membership already. We'll have that attended 
to. Now, before this meeting breaks up, we’re going to 
complete the details of organization and get prepared for the 
taking of assignments so that we can each take up some part 
of the work right away 

**Good! I'll not stay any longer this time,” said Principal 

‘Tucker, moving toward the door, “ You fellows are perfectly 
capable of lining things up satisfactorily. But let me wish 
you the best of 'uck!”’ 


JR a good hour after the principal was gone, the Faithful 

Seventeen labored faithfully and hard upon the matter 
of getting organized. There were so many, many things 
to be considered . . . and debated upon. . . and settled 
one way or the other. When the meeting had finally been 
brought to a close it was ten minutes after six o’clock and 
the botany room was depending upon its little used electric 
lights for illumination. 

““My folks’ll be waiting supper, sure!” declared Hines, 
hungrily. ' 

““Never you mind supper!” snapped Jones, “‘This is far 
more important than eating. You've got to learn to give 
up things from now on if you’re going to be one of the old 
faithfuls.” 

“Hey! There wasn’t anything written into the constitution 
about going without food!” protested Hines. 

“No, but if you don’t stop howling I’l! soon see that there’s 
an amendment offered to that effect,’ threatened Jones, 
placing hands tenderly on his empty stomach. ‘Gee whiz! 
Don’t you think I’m just as starved as you are?” 

A study of the minutes of the first meeting revealed that 
Lance had been elected Faithful Leader; Jones had been made 
Faithful Secretary and Lawton, Faithful Treasurer. Com- 
mittees of three had been appointed to investigate and 
report on such phases of the work as plans for raising the 
money; campaign stunts; building plans, and plans for 
securing the co-operation of Mayfield merchants, lodges and 
various organizations in putting over the community house 
project. 

“Our regular meeting time will be Friday night at seven- 
thirty o’clock in this botany room,” announced Lance. 
“But we'll have to meet much more often than that while 
this big job is on. And with basketball practice starting 
next week we’re going to be some busy! It’s a good thing 
we’ve still got that end in Doc Brady’s warehouse to work 





out in. It’s lots better than nothing. We’ll have to schedule 
all our games the first part of the season away from home on 
the promise that we'll give the schools return dates later 
on when... orif . the building goes up.” 

““When or if!” sniffed Jones, ‘‘What’s the matter? Getting 
cold feet? We're going to have a basketball floor every bit as 
good as Elton High’s by... by. well . . . February 
or March anyway!” 

‘“‘Here’s hoping!” answered Lance, fervently. 


OME was not built in a day and neither was the Mayfield 

Community House. In fact, in the crowded days that 
followed, it is doubtful if there was one of. the Faithful 
Seventeen who, right down deep in his heart, 
did not wonder whether the building was ever 
going to be built or not. 

To begin with, an architect—hired through the 
kindness of Lance Sparks’ father—came to May- 
field and made a study of the site where the 
proposed Community House was to be erected 

and then worked out some blue prints and 
drawings. An imaginary sketch of how’ the 
Mayfield Community House would look when 
completed ‘caused the few who were allowed to 
see it to catch their breath with admiration. 
But these same few held their breath a little 
longer when they heard the cost. Such a structure 
as the one pictured could not be built for much 
less than $30,000! Thirty thousand—think of it! 
The cold figures looked even worse... And the more 
the amount was repeated the more hopeless the 
whole project sounded... Mose Carey, the town’s 
oldest inhabitant,: almost leit the town for good when he 
heard what was being considered. 

“Thirty thousand dollars!” echoed Mr. Carey with all 
the force of -his. ninety. years, “Why, good land o’ livin’, 
there aint that much money lyin’ loose in all Jennings County! 
Puttin’ up a costly buildin’ like that in Mayfield, a town of 
hardly five hundred people, would be like puttin’ a Brooklyn 
bridge over Larson Creek. | It’s ridiculous, I say . . . abso- 
lutely ridiculous. This here younger generation is goin’ to 
bring ruin on this town. Ruin, I tell ya!” 

Despite Mose Carey’s dismal prophesy there were others 
in Mayfield, not quite so old in years perhaps, but less con- 
servative and more active in the life of the town, who admitted 
that the idea of a Community House for Mayfield was a great 
thing . . . and that, if such a seemingly impossible sum as 
thirty thousand dollars could be begged, borrowed or stolen 

the town should be well repaid for its pains in the long 
run. 

During these days of planning and preparation there was 
no public word forthcoming from the Faithful Seventeen. 
The community at large did not even know that such an 
organization existed. It had been agreed that no publicity 
was to be given out until everything was in readiness . . . if 
a time ever came when everything was in readiness! Times 
now looked pretty dark. If Mayfield, her promise failing, 
did not-provide a place for her school basketball five to play, 
the team would be just as bad off as it was last season when 
it could not schedule games.due to the inability 
to give_rival quintets a, return date. As usual, 
when down in the doldrums, the Faithful Seventeen 
turned to one man and that one man was 
good old Doc Brady. The entire organization 
marched over to his office on a Friday evening just 
about as the doctor was going to close up. 

“Hello! All you fellows sick?”’ asked Doc 
Brady, eyes twinkling. 

“You bet we are,” 
sick!” 

“That’s fine,” said the doctor, pretending great 
pleasure, “Business has been terrible lately. Sit 
down, all of you, and tell me what’s wrong!” 

“We've all got the same thing,” announced 
Jones, sourly, “‘only some of us has it worse than 
others.” 

“Tt’s the blues!” summed up Lance, dropping 
dejectedly into a chair. 


answered Lance. ‘‘Good and 


OC BRADY laughed and pushed the outer 

door shut, putting up a little sign to be read 
through the glass which read: ‘Doctor not in. 
Will be back tomorrow morning at 9.” 

“The blues, eh? Well I’ve got something that'll 
fix them up in a jiffy. Roll your sleeves up. I’m 
going to inject a serum called Optimism which’ll 
knock the blues silly in ten wags of a grasshopper’s eyebrow!” 

The Faithful Seventeen could not refrain from grinning 


broadly . every last son of them. 
“Gee, Doc ... I guess I’m cured already,” spoke up 
Hines. 


“Trot out your serum!” challenged Jones, ‘‘ You’ve got to 
produce the actual stuff to cure me. I’m pretty far gone!” 

Doc Brady stood studying Jones gravely for a moment; 
then he came over and felt the big backguard’s pulse; then 
listened to his heart. 

“Stick out your tongue!”’ 

Jones complied 


demanded the doctor, suddenly. 














BOYS’ LIFE 


“Yes, you’re in pretty bad shape,’ admitted the doctor. 
“T guess we'll have to resort to rather strenuous treatment 
to bring you around. Is that all the wider you can open 
your mouth?” 

“No... I can do a little better than that. Look here!” 
Jones stretched the cavern wider while the other members 
of the Faithful Seventeen screeched with laughter. 

Doc Brady peered calculatingly into the opening, then 
shook his head despairingly. 

“Nope . . . it’s no use!” 

Jones glanced at the doctor, wonderingly. 

“What do you mean? What’s no use?” 

“My treatment. I was going to give you a gymnasium 
. . . but I doubt if you could swallow it! 


UCH joshing was what the Faithful Seventeeners had 

needed and it was not long until Doc Brady’s optimistic 
serum had entered all their veins. They soon fell to talking 
and_laughing . and planning. And just as Doc Brady 
had helped them in times past, he now came forward with a 
corking suggestion which aroused all the old enthusiasm in 
the project they had been striving so hard to put over. 

“Raising thirty thousand dollars ,hereabouts is no lead 
pipe cinch,” declared Doc Brady, after listening to a dis- 
heartening report of the Faithful Seventeeners’ activities. ‘In 
my honest opinion you'll be mighty lucky to get ten thousand 
from a canvass of the town and surrounding country . . . yes, 
even half that much. That leaves twenty thousand to be 
gotten—how? It’s my idea that the town council should 
be interested enough in a community house for Mayfield 
to vote five thousand dollars of the town’s funds toward the 
total.-: ...” 

“Yeh!” 

and being a member of the town council I ought to 
be able to help convince the other two hard-shelled members,” 
continued the doctor, “But just between us ‘girls’ . . 
Samuel Prescott and Everett Barlow are two well-meaning 
old fossils. They think they’re doing the best thing by the 
town by keeping expenses down so low that things are almost 
going to seed. Lots of Maytield folks swear by Mr. Prescott 
and Mr. Barlow though, so we’ve got to get underneath their 
hides somehow, and—if we do—it ought to influence other 
hard-shells to open their pocketbooks. Do you boys ‘get’ 
me?” 

Seventeen heads nodded in quick assent. 

“All right now that brings us down to fifteen thousand 
dollars . the mere little pittance of fifteen thousand 
times this!’”” The doctor held up a shining silver dollar. 
Then he cast a considering glance at Lance. ‘Right here’s 
You fellows know, 


’ 


where I’m going to be brutally frank. 
without me telling you, that you’re not going to put over 
this community house proposition unless you have more 
help from one individual. And that individual is Lance 
Sparks’ father!” 

The members of the Faithful Seventeen gasped. They 
could not think of asking Mr. Sparks for any more assistance. 
He had already given an abundance in proportion. It would 
be unfair . a sort of riding a hobby horse to death. But 
Doc Brady was quick to explain. 

. . don’t misunderstand me, fel- 
lows. I know what’s going through 
your minds. We all appreciate what 
Mr. Sparks has done for us . . . and 
the town. But the fact remains that 
he is the only really wealthy man in 
the community, and if he is disposed 
to spend some of the money he can 
spare to make the town a better place 
in which to live... I don’t think 
it’s wrong to make use of it. How- 
ever, | think the town should earn 
every cent that Mr. Sparks is 
willing to give to it. Mr. 
Sparks thinks so, too. I was 
speaking to him just the other 
day and he said, in the course 
of his conversation, that—if 
Mayfield could raise half of the 
amount necessary—he would 
be tempted to donate the other 
half!” 

The Faithful Seventeen sat, 
breathlessly silent, eyes stray 


J ing to Lance. As if anticipat- 
* . . . 
y, ing their thoughts and feelings, 


Lance arose. 

“T'd like to say a word,” he began, a trifle embarrassed, 
“T know Dad’s greatly interested in what we’re trying to do. 
But it’s just like Doc Brady says. Dad has told me that no 
one ever appreciates anything unless they have helped pay 


for it. He’s never let me have any spending money . . . out 
right. He’s made me earn my money just as though 


he didn’t have a cent. There’s nothing I’ve ever wanted 
more than this . well, this community house .. . and 
of course I went to Dad the first thing, thinking how easy 
it would be if he’d just come across with . well, the 
whole amount! .. . but Dad said ‘No!’ . and I could 
tell he meant it. He said, ‘If don’t contribute another penny 
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until Mayfield shows me that she actually wants a com- 
munity house and is willing to sacrifice to get it.’ So that’s 
how the whole thing stands with my father, fellows. This 
information is just between us here . . . but I think it’s a 
good thing for you to know.” 

Lance seated himself, face flushed, and folded his arms, 
looking down at the floor. 

“All right!” exclaimed Doc Brady, with new enthusiasm, 
“Then Mayfield’s course is clear, according to Lance. All 
we’ve got to do is get busy and show Mr. Sparks that we 
actually intend to have a community 
house ... that we can raise fifteen 
thousand dollars . . . and that we'll do 
it if it’s only to take him at his word and . 
earn the other fifteen thousand which he 
has practically consented to give if his 
conditions are met!” 

The Faithful Seventeen gave a cheer. 
Now the attainment of a Community 
House did not seem so much a dream as 
it formerly had. 

“Let’s lay out a campaign and get 
started,” urged Jones, impulsively. Then, 
turning to the doctor. “Give me that 
gymnasium. I can swallow her now!” 


RIDAY of the following week the 

small town of Mayfield was startled 
by an announcement which caused 
tongues to wag excitedly. In the first 
place there was much comment devoted 
to a new organization—The Faithful 
Seventeen—which seemed to be in 
command of a great and wonderfully 
outlined campaign for raising thousands 
of dollars . . . yes—thousands! . . . to 
build a... just think of it—a Com- 
munity House for Mayfield. 

Everyone remembered the movement 
that had been started last spring to 
develop a fund for the building of a 
gymnasium so that Mayfield’s famous 
dark horses, champions of Jennings 
County, could have a basketball floor 
to play on. But pshaw! that movement 
had been dropped long ago . . . or laid 
on the shelf . . . at least almost every- 
one had ceased giving any thought to it. 
And now comes this staggering announce- 
ment that Mayfield is to have a Com- 
munity House—if Mayfield wants it 
badly enough to subscribe the necessary 
total! Well—let Mayfield catch its 
breath... . 

What’s this? A carnival? No! It 
couldn’t be. Mayfield had never had a 





carnival. It was too small for such an : : : 
event. But one was going to be held The Faithful Seventeen 
“uk seb eank seit ak tee turned to one man, good 
; fy Seca r old Doc Brady 
vacant lot and streets adjoining . . . the ’ 


vacant lot where the Community House 

was to be built ...IF ...! Sheri- 

dun’s Big Shows were coming, too! Why 

Sheridan had not even played in Elton 

all year and Elton was a city of thirty 

thousand, county seat of Jennings County! 

The Sheridan shows were noted all over the state .. . the 
country for that matter. 

Permission for the staging of the carnival had been granted 
by the town council through influence brought to bear by 
Doc Brady and the Faithful Seventeen. Mr. Prescott and 
Mr. Barlow had kicked at first, as was their custom, but had 
finally agreed to let the thing go through although they both 
were of the opinion that it was a waste of time and effort 
to even think of raising the amount of money required. 

“*Can’t ever do it,” said Mr. Prescott. 

“Most foolish affair I ever heard of,” said Mr. Barlow. 

“Let us do the worrying about that,” said Doc Brady. 

“We'll show you!” said Lance Sparks. 

And there the matter stood. Nothing had been said to 
the council about the five thousand dollars that Doc Brady 
had suggested be appropriated by special levy. “One thing 
at a time,” the doctor had advised. ‘‘Those two old fogies 
are not very strong for a community house to begin with. 
They’ll have to be won over by degrees. If we try to rush 
em we'll lose out altogether.” 

The next week Mayfield was the scene of feverish activity. 
It buzzed with excitement and curiosity and enthusiasm. 
Mr. Wentworth, the advance man for Sheridan’s Big Shows, 
arrived in town: to look over the ground where the tented 
city was to be located as well as to inspect the streets about 
the vacant lot which were to be roped off as part of the space 
available for the carnival. Financial arrangements were 
also completed wh.reby the carnival company agreed to 
split on a sixty-forty basis, forty per cent. of all proceeds 
going to the Faithful Seventeen to be placed in the building 
fund. 

For a radius of one hundred miles about Mayfield the 
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countryside was plastered with colorful posters advertising 
the big event. And topping the bills exploiting Sheridan’s 
Big Shows was a special strip which read: 


Carnival Being Held To Raise Money 
For New Mayfield Community House. 
—The Faithful Seventeen. 


“What is the Faithful Seventeen?” folks commenced to 
ask, and newspapers around the state sought to satisfy their 
readers’ questionings by giving answer in the form of engaging 
stories . . . stories which 
told of the enterprise of a 
group of boys who had put 
Mayfield indelibly on the 
map through the agency of 







basketball . . . and who were now interested in doing some- 
thing more for the town by making possible a splendid civic 
structure which would not only have a gymnasium but would 
allow for all public gatherings and activities. 


HE Elton City News came out with the biggest story of 

all and this was natural, too, since Elton was the largest 
city in Jennings County of which Mayfield was one of the 
smallest dots . . . (on the map, anyway!) . . . and besides, 
Lance Sparks, who was given much of the credit for the 
doings in Mayfield, had been well known to Elton through 
his having played on Elton High’s second team the year 
before he returned to his home town to organize and captain 
the dark horses which later humbled the former Elton State 
Champs on their own floor. Oh, yes . . . the whole story 
was rehashed from A to Z and back again... and an 
editorial commending Mayfield’s° new life and forward- 
moving industry, wished the town the best of success in its 
huge undertaking! 

Mayfield citizens, their ears burning from so many nice 
things appearing in print about them, began to warm up and 
pat themselves on the back and take a more active interest 
in goings on. Many offers of help were received by the Faith- 
ful Seventeen from townspeople who suddenly decided that 
they wanted to be counted in on what promised to be one 
of the greatest occasions in all Mayfield’s history. 

As for the Faithful Seventeen—between basketball practice 
nights after school in the cramped up space in the old ware- 
house, and their studies, and the vast amount of work in 
connection with the coming carnival, there was little time 
left for them to eat and sleep. It was about six weeks in 
advance of the opening of basketball season yet but the 


id 


Faithful Seventeen, so handicapped, knew that they would 
need to get down to real work long before other schools took 
up the game. 

Already Billings and Carlsboro, two county high schools 
which Mayfield had put out of the running in last year’s 
tournament, had offered the dark horses games on their 
own floors. This was evidence that Mayfield was proving 
an outside attraction. But Lance Sparks and Principal 
Tucker thought it best to refrain from making out a schedule 
until something more definite was learned concerning May- 
field’s affairs at home. Mayfield wanted to be able to offer 
other schools the courtesy of return games . . . and Mayfield 
could not do this now. 


ONDAY, the opening day of Carnival Week, finally 
dawned—cool but clear. And how dressed up Mayfieid 
was! It seemed that there were gaudy streamers every- 
where . . . leading to the carnival grounds . . . the giani 
ferris wheel on the side street flanking the vacant lot . . . the 
towering ladder from which Pierre, the diver, made his 
afternoon and nightly descent into a shallow tank of water 
. the white and khaki-colored tents which rubbed sides 
with one another on the building site where it was hoped a 
community house might some day re- 
pose... the noisy barkers... the 
carnival band and its tuneful blare . . 
the fluttering clouds of confetti . . . thd 
dancing balloons... 
jostling crowds! 

People from all over the state . . . by 
interurban and by automobile and by 
horse and buggy! Everybody out to 
have a good time and to give the little 
town of Mayfield a “once over” and a 
send-off. School classes were suspended 
at one o’clock so that students could 
help on the grounds. This was to be 
the rule for the week. Stores kept open 
only until three. From then until late 
evening, Mayfield was given over to a 
celebration such as it had never witnessed 
before. Mose Carey, weighed down by 
his ninety some years, said that the 
“carryings on” were scandalous... 
but he was seen hobbling around, taking 
in as much of the carnival as his dimming 
eyesight would allow, at a quarter past 
ten the first night! So, it couldn’t have 
been so bad... . 

One of the big features of the carnival 
was a booth which had been erected by 
the Faithful Seventeeners. This booth 
faced the main street on the front of the 
vacant lot which was now a glitter of 
showy wonders. Across the top of the 
booth was the sign: 





and, yes — the 


DONATIONS FOR MAYFIELD’S COMMUNITY HOUSE 
RECEIVED HERE! 


If We Can Raise $15,000 Mr. Sparks Agrees 
To Match It With Another $15,000. 
LET’S MAKE HIM SHELL OUT! 


At both ends of the booth were large contribution boxes. 
In the center of the booth, and the object of great attraction, 
was a mammoth drawing of the proposed Mayfield Community 
House as it would look when finished. This drawing aroused 
instant attention and caused a constant hum of admiration. 

‘Gee, what a pippin’!”’ 

“*A building like that‘for Mayfield?” 

“Impossible!” 

Yet, regardless of the exclamations, the crowd was in a 
generous mood and coins tinkled into the boxes with pleasing 
regularity. The booth was in charge of the original Faithful 
Seventeen, all of whom wore badges and radiated pep. Visitors 
were curious to get a look at the fellows who had been such 
a sensation in basketball and there were many cries for 
Lance Sparks, which caused him to be hauled blushingly up 
on the front platform time and again to take a bow or speak 
a few words. 

“Is she going over?” asked Jones, gleefully but wearily, 
as Sheridan’s Big Shows closed for the night at the wee hour 
of one. The Faithful Seventeeners were gathered about the 
contribution boxes while Faithful Treasurer Lawton was 
counting over the money. ’ 

“‘Keep still, won’t you?” muttered Lawton. “I’m not 
used to this high finance .. . and if you want me to get 
this added up right. . . .” 

A cheer burst forth as the total was announced. 

“Two hundred and seventeen dollars!” 

“Whoopee!” 

“Oh, boy . . . and that doesn’t have anything to do with 
the forty per cent. coming to us from the carnival people!” 

Tuesday night was regular meeting night for the town coun- 
cil. Doc Brady had wanted to have the meeting called off but 
Mr. Prescott and Mr. Barlow had voted against this, declaring 

(Concluded on page 57) 
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‘The Breath of Death 


GAINST ‘the queer yellow light reflected in the night 
sky over the distant city, Walter could see the 
dark, mysterious figure of a man—a flat, smudged, 
black silhouette, climbing slowly, with a strange 

appearance of stealth, up the long slant of a ladder against 
the hangar’s side. 

It was a bitter winter night. A thin snow, which had fallen 
soft and frozen like an armor, lay everywhere over fields, 
rocks, sparse trees, and the buildings of the Kendall Dirigible 
Company’s new plant on the open plateau overlooking Lake 
Kearney. Above the darker horizon of the lower country 
toward Kensington, the sky-line of the higher ground was 
sharply outlined. The apparition of a live, moving thing, 
where Walter Webb was morally certain no other living 

reature was legitimately present, suddenly crystallized fears 
he had vaguely harbored in the brief time since he had been 
alone. 

It was about two hours since Keen Kelly, watchman for 
the Kendall Company, in charge of the seemingly simple task 
of safeguarding the big, new helicopter dirigible in the hangar, 
which was soon to have her official tests, had received the 
telephone alarm about the illness of his wife down in the city, 
and had felt that he must rush away to her side. 

Walter, his young assistant, somewhat startled at the idea 
of assuming, even temporarily, the entire responsibility of 
keeping guard over the property, had nevertheless boldly 
asserted his entire capability of performing all the duties 
likely to be thrust upon him. 

The construction gang, all of whom rarely deserted the big 
bunk-house at once, had to a man departed this evening to see 
a much-advertised motion-picture in a Kensington theater a 
mere eight miles away. They had gone roaring off in the big 
motor-truck about seven; it had been about eight-fifteen when 
Kelly’s startling message had come, and less than ten minutes 
later when he had been persuaded of Walter’s willingness and 
competence to do all that was necessary during an evening 
alone. 

But as Walter stood now, after about two hours nursing 
ideas of things that might happen to try his courage and 
resourcefulness, as he saw that something very obviously was 
happening, with which he was suddenly obliged to deal—that 
queer, moving, shadow-thing, looking like a monkey-on-a-stick 
beside the gigantic bulk of the hangar, but unmistakably a 
man on a ladder, bent upon some activity that could be 
nothing else than mischief—he did not laugh! He knew that 
what seemed apparation was real—real 
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can be quickly done to anything so delicate and complicated 
as a flying-machine, and that it takes time for quickly sum 
moned help to come over eight miles of icy road, even in a 
powerful truck with chains on the wheels. Besides, who could 
tell what might have happened to the telephone wire since a 
spying intruder had found out that Keen Kelly had gone? 

Walter followed his first impulse—which was to run toward 
a spot beneath the climbing man to get a nearer view of him. 
But he tried not to make a noise until he could see the man 
well enough to be sure of identifying him afterwards. He 
considered these ideas as he slipped along the path looking 
eagerly up to where the laboring figure was now pausing just 
under the eaves. 

A thirty-five-foot portion of the staging used in construction 
still remained undemolished near the end of the hangar; and 
along the top of it lay a narrow platform of planks. On this 
a ladder had been left covering the remaining eighteen or 
twenty feet to the roof’s overhang. Walter recalled it perfectly 
now as he saw the spidery fabric in the gloom; and he marveled 
at the nerve of a man who would dare to climb to the building’s 
roof on a ladder set upon so unsubstantial a footing. Yet, 
why not? Carpenters and iron-workers did as startling things 
every day. 


S the man climbed over the edge and clung to the wide. 
gray roof, which the wind had swept mostly bare of snow 
as it had fallen—and where tonight’s savage blast must now 
be cutting pitilessly—Walter was on the point of shouting, 
when suddenly another notion caused him to shut his teeth 
on his first purpose. If he did shout, the man would come 
hurrying down again, to deal with him, or to run away. He 
would be unhindered, ultimately, in his purpose; or he would 
escape unscathed from a presumably criminal attempt. 
Incidentally it was probable that he would deal out some sort 
of rough stuff to the boy who had discovered him and who 
might cause his arrest later! It might be worse than rough 
stuff! 

It occurred to young Webb that there was an exceedingly 
neat way to make any of these things impossible for him. If 
he could himself get up the scaffolding without alarming the 
other, what was to prevent his throwing the ladder down, and 
leaving the other marooned on that high roof? No man could 
jump from those lofty eaves to the rocks below and live; and 
no man in his senses would attempt in the dark, if at any time, 
to drop some twenty feet to a bridge of planks a yard wide, 


natural incentives: he was a trusted young employee of a man 
he liked, ambitious to succeed, coveting admiration for prowess 
and wit, aware that dealing with emergency is what proves the 
mettle of a man in everybody’s eyes, tempted by the thrill 
of a dangerous game itself! 

He was not conscious of a definite decision, but when the 
man on the roof had started to crawl slowly up toward the 
ridge, Walter found himself running to the foot of the staging 
thoroughly scared, furiously excited, but with determination 
in his heart. 

The climb was easier than he had expected. Footholds 
nailed across a staging-post formed a ladder used by workmen. 
He climbed rapidly, the sense oi being committed to a des- 
perate undertaking mingling with a saner realization that 
those moderate heights to which he was rising seemed far 
more dizzy in the darkness than they would have seemed by 
day. The wind stabbed through his clothing as if with special 
resentment of his rising off the ground. He was not conscious 
then of added cold; he was too much stirred. 

He reached the platform at the top of the staging, hardly 
believing that he was there at all, about to trap a presumably 
dangerous man on that wind-whipped roof above him—with 
the wide, dim expanse of steel-blue darkness hiding the ice- 
clad rocks below, death waiting at their jagged edges for 
anyone who might slip and go down upon them! 

He took hold of the heavy ladder standing beside him, and 
foresaw how hard it would be to swing it crashing into the 
abyss—and how easy it would be for his feet to tread on 
chance ice and go out from under him, sending him crashing 
down instead! And he felt the clutch of terror under his ribs 
at the imagined sense of going—that grab of cold fear-fingers 
on the solar-plexus that turns men into cowards, if they let 
it! But even while he quivered at this, he was exerting his 
muscles to the utmost to accomplish his purpose. 

The ladder rose away from the steel wall, turned, balanced, 
fell! It was done! 


ALTER clung to the stub of an upright on the scaf- 
folding and heard the tremendous crash on the splinter- 
ing shell-ice below. He turned giddy over the depths from 
which the sounds came up, but which he could not clearly see. 
Then he wondered what would presently be the sensations of 
the man on the roof above him! 
He turned and scrambled down to the rocks again; it was not 
difficult. Inanother moment he was out of the building’s heavy 
shadow and looking up at his victim. 











as the venomous wind that bit into his 
flesh with its cold fangs the instant he had 
stood still in the path almost at the end 
of his periodic round of the plant. 


HE Kendall helicopter was a recently 
revived type of air-navigating ma- 
chine which is lifted partly by gas and 
partly by propellers arranged to turn in 
a horizontal plane and exert their force 
upward. Certain details of her make-up 
were new, and her inventor based hopes 
of fame, fortune and service to the world 
upon her success in the trials which had 
been set for the coming week. Walter 
Webb understood comparatively little 
about her scientific novelty; but he knew 
she was valuable. She was not to be 
tampered with by anyone not recognized 
as a trusted employee of Mr. Kendall. 
Walter realized the factors in the situation 
that made it loom with sudden menace! 
The men of the construction gang were 
all absent; the official watchman was 
away; the Kendall plant was isolated, 
eight miles from accessible habitations; 
the hangar was locked and its corrugated 
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water. 









him in t’ jaw an’ tells him t’ git. 
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then apunch in t’ nose eny time. 


Cherokee Charlie 


WAY I figure it, Stranger, a slap on t’ back is more effectuool 
Before I took this here job of 
stage drivin’ I'm buckeroo down at t’ Lazy K. We got Bull Lynch fer fore- 
man thar an’ he’s pizen mean. They was a big awkward overgrowd kid thar, 
too, name of Pete somethin’ er other an’ Bull picks on him right frequent. In 
dry summers, which ain't onusuool, Pete's job is t’ drive a tank wagon down 
to t’ Bignose water hole an’ bring it back full o’ water fer t’ home ranch. Along 
in t’ early Eighties t’ Apaches jumps their reservation about every Saturday 
mornin’ an goes on t’ war path. They waylays a couple o’ outfits at t’ Bignose 
water hole one day an’ shoots em up. "Bout that time Bull tells Pete t’ go down fer 
But Pete wont go down lessen Bull sends some men with him. Bull belts 
He allows he needs all his men on t’ ranch and 
Pete best go down alone and bring back a tank full o’ water er not come back a-tall. 
Pete is afeard o’ Bull and a-scart o’ them Apaches. But a couple o’ us fellers sees 
how it is an we takes Pete out back o’ t’ hoss corral an’ talks to him. We gives him 
a few pats on t’ back an’ tells him a big buck like him needn't be afeard o’ a couple 
dozen red skins. We make him feel so spunky he hitches up an’ drives right down. 
An’ don’t he come back next day with a tank full o’ water an bullet holes. Seems he drove 
his ol’ wagon right through t’ war party comin’ back. They try t’ down him but they can’t, 
so they shoot his tank full o’ holes. T’ water’s leakin’ out but Pete climbs out on t’ tank 
under fire an’ stuffs up t’ holes with pieces o’ flannel. 

cocky he like t’ punch Bull Lynch in t’ nose for sendin’ him, but we stops him just in time. 


An’ when he gits back he’s that 


\ The man had slid back to the edge of 

the roof, where he clung, a dark clump, 
) presumably holding on by the metal 
snow holds with which the roof was 
studded. He was looking down, sil&nt, 
motionless, poised like a. great black cat- 
thing, surprised but unterrified, and 
prepared to do terrible battle if attack 
materialized within reach. He seemed to 
gaze down at Walter as if meditating a 
leap at him from that dizzy height. And 
for a moment Walter could almost see 
him coming! 

‘“‘T don’t know who you are,” cried the 
young assistant guardian of the Kendall 
plant, at last, disgusted instantly that his 
voice shook; ‘‘but I guess you know that 
you’re caught up there! Now I’m going 
to call help!” 

He was immensely curious as to what 
the man would say, but he dared not wait; 
he was too unsure that he had foreseen all 
the possibilities of the situation. He turned 
and raced for the watchman’s shack and 
the telephone, feeling, the instant he per- 
mitted himself to run, as if legions of un- 
named terrors were yapping at his heels! 

In the shack he seized the phone. And 








steel sides were impregnable to any 
ordinary form of attack, but there were 
ventilators, usually open, in the ridze of its roof; it was 
natural that anyone who desired to tamper with the big 
dirigible inside would select some such cccasion and means 
for his purpose as this unknown tamperer seemed to have 
chosen! 

To be sure, any man who knew the rest of the present 
circumstances must also know that young Walter Webb was 
on the place, awake and alert, and having a telephone in the 
watchman’s shack. But Walter himself reasoned, as the 
intruder doubtless also did, that even a sturdy boy is not a 
match for a powerful man in personal conflict; that damage 


unrailed and suspended nearly two score more of feet above 
the ground! 

If he, Walter Webb, sprang this trap, what would happen? 
The man on the roof would stay where he was till help could 
arrive—or he would climb up and into the ventilators, and so 
down inside of the hangar, where he would stay till someone 
unlocked the doors. He would be a prisoner on, or under 
that steel roof! , 

Here was adventure such as Walter Webb had never 
imagined as happening to him; and an idea for dealing with it 
that would reflect lasting credit upon him. He had all the 


then—instantly he knew that something 
had happened to the unprotected wire outside. The instru- 
ment was dead; the wire was cut, of course. 

Walter dared not sit still to consider; he must see what 
his prisoner was about. He ran back to the hangar and looked 
up. There the dark figure was on the roof, but now it was 
far up, close to the ventilators. Of course the man meant to 
climb inside the building, and so—— 

But it was abruptly apparent that the other was not 
climbing to an open ventilator. The great lids, that the boy 
had taken for granted were open tonight as usual, were closed! 
the man’s activities were confined to the roof itself. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


\t first thought this newly discovered fact seemed entirely 
favorable to Walter. He could go back to the watchman’s 
cabin now and keep warm there, while his prisoner remained 
in the trap into which he had climbed, until the men should 
come home. But the boy had no sooner thought of that than 
he realized that no human being could remain on that horridly 
exposed expanse up there, for the two hours or more that 
might elapse before the men came, without freezing to death! 


HE idea was suddenly terrifying. The thermometer stood 

at least twenty degrees below zero; and as his excitement 
had ebbed somewhat, the young man had become conscious 
as he had not been before that the cold was literally terrible, 
for anyone who must face it 
long inactive. By swift leaps 
his mind covered the new pro 
portions exhibited by the facts 
in the situation. 

The man on the roof was not 
the only one who was trapped 
The clever trapper, Walter 
himself, was caught by his own 
device! He could no more let 
that unfortunate human being 
on that roof freeze there than 
he could lie down here on the 
icy rocks and allow himself to 
freeze! Yet what could he do? 
He could not release the man 
by setting up the ladder again 
—even if he had wanted to, 
that was impossible. He could 
not go and open the hangar’s 
ventilators and invite him to 
come in, for that would be to 
throw himself into the man’s 
hands, and so open, too, the 
way for the marauder to do 
what he had come to do. Yet 
—it would take him as long, 
afoot, to bring help, as it would 
probably now take the men to 
come unsummoned. ‘Too long! 
Too deadly long—for that 
human being there on the roof! 

Walter had vaguely fancied 
before that the wind was 
out to-nightito kill! As he stood 
there staring at that strange, 
now slowly laboring figure on 
the gray roof, he seemed, with 
no amusement at the fresh 
fancy, to hear a shrieking laugh 
in the icy gale as it rushed past 
him, tweaking at him with 
fingers that must just now have 
toyed with glaciers! 

There was only one thing 
that he could think of to do. 
He must find and repair the 
break in the telephone wire. He 
ran back to the shack, already 
glad of this activity to warm him; and the mentally contrasted 
plight of the man he had tricked into it suddenly drove him 
toward panic. If that man should die out there in the frightful 
night, it would be he, Walter Webb, who had killed him! No 
matter how much people might say the situation had justified 
his action, he would have the cruel death of a man to remem- 
ber all his life as his doing! Sudden dry, sobbing breaths broke 
from him involuntarily as the thought wrung him! 

But the telephone wire was thoroughly cut. Some six feet 
of it near where it entered the shack had been entirely removed. 
He searched about fruitlessly for the piece—mumbling to 
himself in his trouble. His trouble was now so much bigger 
than it had been when he had simply a marauder to catch. 
His responsibility was so vastly greater than it had been merely 
to protect the Kendall property! What should he do? How 
should he do? Had he the wit, the strength, the intelligence, 
the resourcefulness, to deal with this tragic situation—when 
he was the only one who could deal with it—when he was the 
one on whose action hung not merely the safety of valuable 
property, but a man’s life? Could he keep his nerve and 
think? Thinking was so much more important than action! 
Yet what was there to think? 

He searched fruitlessly for the missing piece of telephone 
wire. He ran to the shack and looked among Kelly’s odds and 
ends of hardware for wire to take its place. He found nothing. 
He ran to the shops, unlocked them, and found no wire there. 
He wasted time trying. Presently he realized that minutes 
were piling upon minutes in a period already too terribly 
extended. He wavered between further efforts over the wire 
and going back to his prisoner. He decided at last on the latter. 

He found his man close down to the eaves again but just in 
the act of dragging himself back ridgewards. There was that in 
the action—heavy, cramped, painful—that cut the young 
watcher through with a sense of suffering cruelly inflicted by 
himself on another. He shouted impulsively. 

“Hey! Are you—are you cold?” 


1920 


It would have been funny under less serious circum- 
stances. If there was a laugh in it, only the roaring, guffaw- 
ing wind got it! There was nothing funny at all in the way 
the man on the roof stopped, turned, tried apparently to sit 
up, and cowered down again silently on the steel. If he 
made any sounds Walter could not hear them above the 
shouting of the wind. He, himself, shouted again. The man 
made what seemed a feeble movement to resume his climb, 
and stopped again. 


How long did it take for a man to freeze to death? How 
long for ears, and fingers, and face, to freeze? And then 


lungs and heart and blood! Young Webb abruptly realized 
that his own face was stiff and one of his ears startlingly numb. 





He climbed out of the ventilator and down toward the still figure 


He rubbed at them with his wool-gloved hands. Then he 
shouted again. He did not know what to say—except that 
he would open the hangar ventilators from inside and allow 
the captive to climb in—something he had just decided minutes 
ago that he could not do without deadly danger. Yet here 
was something more deadly still—happening before his eyes— 
a man wilting before the touch of Death! 

Misgiving filled him; the man might be tricking him! But 
he had only to stand there another minute to know that he 
himself would be beyond devising craft if he were up there in 
that other’s place. He turned and ran for the watchman’s 
keys; and time seemed now to race with him. In, perhaps, 
three minutes he was letting himself into the great dim build- 
ing where the enormous sky-ship lay. 


T WAS a long task to climb up the dim interior steel-work 
to the platform from which the ventilators were reached. 
Walter turned on a single arc-light which sent its beams up 
through the steel lattices of the interior in checkered pattern 
that spread like a black and white blanket about the sides of 
the huge silvered oval of the dirigible sleeping there. It 
required minutes to run up the narrow steel staircases. 

The delay terrified him. What was the clamoring, murder 
ous wind outside doing now to that helpless man on the roof?— 
the roaring, bellowing wind, and the silent, stealthy frost! 

He reached the high, narrow platform of slatted steel, and 
the wheels that controlled the ventilators. He struggled with 
their stiff new bearings. More time lost! 

He opened the center one at last, and looked out. The wind 
struck at him as if it had lain in wait with a hatchet! It 
snatched at his cap, and cut like a razor under its brim—like 
a hideous savage knife cutting at his scalp. It was a deadly 
thing, indeed—the very breath of Death! He clung to the 
ventilator sill and looked out. The dark ‘figure of the man 
lay some six feet below him on the gray slant, motionless— 
rigid! 
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Walter called to him—but he did not move. An awful 
throb contracted the boy’s heart. What had he done? Was 
the man already dead? When he had sprung his trick to 
capture the fellow, he had not dreamed of such a thing. 
Without reasoning what he could do now, or how, he climbed 
out of the ventilator and down toward the still figure. Here 
the wind rushed upon him with a force that was something 
to lean against! Whether or not it robbed him of fear of fall- 
ing, he felt none. He seized the prostrate figure and shook it; 
then he cuffed at the man’s head. 

“Here! Wakeup! You’re freezing! Wake up!” he gasped, 
sure that the other was sunk in fatal drowsiness. 

But the man stirred a little. Hope leaped in Walter’s 
heart. He tugged at his bur- 
den. There on that slanting 
roof—with only a long slide 
between him and the black 
pitch-off to the rocks sixty 
feet below, he was suddenly 
fighting—fighting with Death 
—not to save himself, but to 
save the man he had trapped 
into Death’s clutches! 


aia 


‘TT half-roused man helped 

himself somewhat, seeming 
dimly to realize that rescue was 
at hand. But he was far gone. 
Inch by inch only they climbed 
the little distance to the venti- 
lator. Once the man sank 
down and lay still again. 
Desperate, Walter beat him 
with his own stiffening hands 
in a.way he would have thought 
inhuman were not life itself 


involved. But the man re- 
sponded. When the boy had 
almost despaired of success, 


when his lungs ached, his arms 
were weakening, his fingers 
losing their grip, his foot stuck 
against the ventilator sill. He 
whirled, climbed in and 
dropped down to the platform 
within; and, exerting every 
ounce of his young strength, 
he dragged the other in, little 
by little——an arm, the sagging 
head, a stiffening leg—till his 
heavy body fell with a crash 
at last upon the springing 
steel floor. 

The sudden feeling of com- 
parative warmth when the 
ventilator was shut, the feeling 
of safety, protection, was like 
the help of friendly hands. 
Walter choked, while he panted 
with his desperate efforts, and 
rushing moisture blinded him. 
It’s not danger and hardship 
help, success, escape,. after the vital 





that get you; it’s 
struggle! 

Lifting, dragging, sliding—abusing the man into helping 
himself, which he presently did increasingly—Walter got him 
down flight after flight of the metal stairs, In the process 
opportunity came for the young man to recognize the marauder. 
He was Vint Haddard, a discharged mechanic, who had gone 
away breathing threats against Kendall; and his whole 
story was immediately obvious enough. He had heavy 
wrenches slung in a bag about his shoulders, which Walter 
flung to the floor of the hangar. He had meant, perhaps, to 
loosen the bolts on one of the helicopter’s lifting propellers! 
It might have caused disaster! 

One of his ears was frozen white. The end of his nose looked 
like an opaque glass marble. Suspicious spots showed on his 
cheek-bones. It was as if the wind’s snapping teeth had° 
indeed left a poison in its wounds. What might be the condi- 
tion of his hands and feet? Could he survive such an experi- 
ence? How long had it been—twenty—forty—fifty minutes? 
Long enough! 

Afterward, Walter himself marveled at his own feat in 
getting that heavy, semi-helpless man down from the top of 
the great building, out and across into the watchman’s shack. 
Once there, however, hard work, hot water and lemons, snow 
for the frosted spots from the little crusted drift to windward 
of the cabin, brought the victim into what looked like a state 
of semi-fevered torpor, in which he could talk-enough to say 
that he was “‘all right.” 

Walter busied himself then repairing the fire, which needed 
it. Haddard knew him; the man’s eyes followed him, After 
some time he spoke again, suddenly, huskily. 

“You goin’ to tell—Kendall?” he asked. 

Walter stared at him. ‘“‘What?” And then, “What else 
can I do?” 

The other sat still in the chair in which he was sunk. Life 

(Concluded on page 47) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


The White Leader : 


By Constance Lindsay Skinner 


HE Country of the Creeks, into which Lachlan 

entered as the son of Chief Alex, comprised most 

of Georgia and Alabama. From the lowlands of 

the south, which were in part stretches of sand, of 
bogs, and of meadow, it sloped gently northward over broad 
plateaus and valleys to a series of broken bluffs—the last 
echoes, fixed in stone, of that mountain epic, the Appalachians. 
It was a green country; its glorious verdure was threaded with 
shining streams. The larger rivers—Coosa, Tombigbee, 
Chattahoochee, Mobile and Alabama—curved through the 
living green tapestry, receiving the waters of literally hundreds 
of creeks of all sizes. The territory had been christened by its 
waters, Muskoki, meaning Creeks. This is an Algonkin word 
and, presumably, had been given as a name to the country 
by French Canadian traders of Algonkin blood. The word 
had become Muskogee in the Creek tongue. Their own word 
for creek was hatchee. And their own name for themselves was 
Abihka. It signified a pile of scalps covering the base of the 
war-pole. 

An early legend said that long ago the Abihka had been 
driven out of their home far to the south by a stronger nation; 
and that, after long wanderings, they had arrived in this 
earthly paradise where the scene and the climate were per- 
fect and the deer so abundant that the muted drumming of 
their hoofs was always in the air. Then the chief who had 
led them through all their hardships, looking on the peace and 
plenty offered by this new land, thrust his spear into the earth 
and cried, ‘‘Al-a-bama!”’ or “Here I rest!” Students of 
Indian languages tell us that this is not the meaning of Ala- 
bama, and therefore that the incident never happened. But 
the story has its value, even if it be only a legend; because it 
sprang out of the soil, inspired by the beauty of the land. 

These wanderers from the South or West had absorbed 
whatever peoples they found in that vast territory and had 
now become the Creek Confederacy of the Four Nations with 
a Central Government which was, to some extent at least, 
acknowledged by all their tribes. They had about forty towns 
and villages situated chiefly on the Coosa, Chattahoochee and 
Tallapoosa rivers and their smaller tributaries. 

Lachlan had visited several of the major towns with M’Gilli- 
vray, to be welcomed by the headmen as the White Leader’s 
son. In spite of his fears for his father, left helpless in the 
hands of the treacherous Blue Arrow, his spirits began to rise. 

Yet though he had escaped the flames, he was none too 
safe. He was a white boy, the only one of his hated race 
in a country of Indians 
who numbered several 
thousand warriors. His 
life was wholly at the 
mercy of the powerful 
quarter-breed chief, whose 
fiery eyes had the look of 
madness at their centers. 
But Lachlan took the true 
frontiersman’s view of a 
dangerous situation, as an 
exercise for his wits. Even 
here the quick mind would 
be worth more to him 
than the quick trigger 
finger. And if death 
came again and could not 
be turned aside, he could 
at least meet it without 
flinching. There must be 
some way, he thought, in 
which he could make his 
captivity serve his friends 
in Nashville. Perhaps he 
could persuade M’Gilli 
vray to cease his bloody 
raids on the Cumberland 


settlement. 

Lachlan soon had 
plenty of time to muse 
over this _ idea. For 


immediately on reaching 
the end of his journey, 
he was placed alone in a 
cabin on the dutskirts of 
the town to begin his 
initiation into the ranks 
of the young warriors 
The cabin was open across 
the whole front and con 
tained only a wooden slab, 


Illustrated by Remington Schuyler 
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Begin the Story Here 


Ross Douglas and his son Lachlan leave Nashville to 
carry word to John Sevier that the White Leader, Alexan- 
der M’Gillivray, a man of some Indian blood, the son of a 
Scotch trader, who hates the whites, is promoting a league 
of the Indians of the section to wipe out all the white 
settlers of Tennessee, being backed by Miro, the Spanish 
Governor of Louisiana. With the Douglas men goes an 
ill-favored Creek Indian, Blue Arrow, whom Lachlan had 
found wounded, brought to the settlement and nursed, and 
who had remained there, though suspected as an enemy. 
After five days’ travel the elder Douglas is injured. His 
son looking for help sees a tent, rushes toward it and finds 
himself face to face with the White Leader and his Indians. 
The boy is about to be tortured when M’Gillivray, who 
has evidently been disturbed by the boy’s appearance, 
learns in questioning, that his first name is Lachlan, saves 
him from the fire, and declares that he adopts the white 
boy as his son. 
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which was his bed. His feet and most of his body were naked. 
His diet was scant: only a little meal mixed with water, which 
was brought to him once a day by the little daughter of the 
Great Warrior, or general of the Creek army. The general’s 
name was Tustunnuc and his daughter’s was Okee. Little 
Okee was given a very high honor when she was appointed 
to wait upon Lachlan and the other youths of his age who 
were undergoing the same experience in their separate cabins. 


HIS vigorous treatment and the solitude were supposed to 
induce dreams. The Indians thought a great deal of 
dreams. If an Indian dreamed of flying to the moon he got 
as much credit from the others as if he had really winged 
through the sky and roosted on the silvery rim of Luna. And 
whatever he reported that he had seen there became a part of 
the scientific data treasured by his tribe! For a short time on 
certain days these youths might associate with one another, 
but no one else could come near them. 

Though the ordeal was unpleasant enough, Lachlan did not 
suffer under it. He had borne worse privations on the trail 
with Ross; especially during the years of the war, when they 
had marched in hunger and cold for days, not daring to fire 
a shot at a deer because of Indians, nor to light a fire to 
dry their clothing soaked by heavy rains. Having a practical 





Do not interrupt me, for the Boosketah makes me think of many interesting things” 


head on his young shoulders, he used the opportunity in 
trying to make friends with the four other boys; because it 
was possible that their friendship, which would win him also the 
good-will of their elders, might serve him in the hour of need. 

Lachlan entered into his new friendships from policy, but, 
almost immediately, one of them became quite genuine. He 
took an immense fancy to a boy named Wewoca, which, trans- 
lated literally, means Barking Water. It was on the third day 
of his initiation that Lachlan discovered this new friend. The 
five youths had sat for an hour together, reciting their dreams 
of the preceding night with religious solemnity. Lachlan 
stumbled badly in grammar, but he was able to convey his 
meaning by the aid of a Creek word-book which M’Gillivray 
had compiled, and which Lachlan studied busily during his 
lonely hours. The other boys moved off, but Barking Water 
remained squatting on the ground near him. He was a thick- 
set youth of very dark skin, with a decided kink in his hair, 
and a large and ready smile. There was a good deal of African 
blood in Barking Water, and it showed plainly in his irre- 
pressibly jolly disposition as well as in his hair, his round rolling 
eyes, his throaty voice, and his thick laughing lips. 

Tapping his chest, he said: 

“‘Tste Semole.” 

Now while this literally meant “wild man,’”’ Lachlan knew 
that Wewoca was really informing him that he was a Seminole. 
Many years before, some of the tribes of the Creek Confeder- 
acy had drifted to the southeastward, given up agriculture 
entirely and become merely hunters. So the more civilized 
Creeks called them the Wild Men, or the Seminole. The 
Seminole had opened their hearts and hunting pastures to 
scores of black slaves fleeing from their Spanish masters in 
Florida, and from their English masters in Georgia, and even 
South Carolina. 

“You are a long way from home,” said Lachlan. 

‘“A Wild Man’s home is everywhere,” Barking Water an- 
swered philosophically. ‘And I am not so far as you think. 
For my mother was a Creek from Tuckabatchee, a kinswoman 
of the Great Warrior, Tustunnuc. My father was called 
Black Warrior from his color and his fierceness. He was very 
big, with hair that curled like a sheep’s. His hair and his skin 
were as black as swamp soil. He was also very happy when 
not at war or angry; and his peace name was Big Laugh. He 
had a mark on his neck and another on his ankle, where there 
had been iron which he had broken. The Spanish captured 
him again. Then my mother said to me: ‘The same thing 

will happen to you if you 


look like your father.’ So 
she sent me to my uncle, 
Tustunnuc.” 

“Then I suppose that 
you, too, hate all the 


people of my _ race?” 
Lachlan replied inquir- 
ingly. Barking Water 


looked about carefully to 
see if any one of the other 
boys was within earshot. 

‘Fortunately they have 
gone back to their cabins 
to meditate on the mean 
ing of the dream I told, 
them. I told a good 
dream on purpose, to get 
rid of them. Also because 
T-was angry with Bilka for 
telling a dream about a 
roasted deer. My empty 


stomach creaked with 
jealousy and hunger. To 
tell the truth, I don’t 


think much of this thin 
meal and water’we are 
getting. However, we were 
talking of white men, and 
you asked me if I hated 
them all, didn’t you?” 

Lachlan nodded. 

“‘T felt sure I had re- 
membered your question 
correctly. Because that 
is what caused me to look 
around to see where Bilka 
and the others were. And 
that again is what-caused 
me to take up the subjects 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


first of dreams and then of food. It is my nature to do so. 
[ begin to speak of something; and immediately I think of 
something else connected with it; and that again causes me 
to think of other things; and all these things are very inter- 
esting and must be mentioned. So that in the end it fre- 
quently happens that the people who listen do not know in 
the least what I am talking about. Nor, as a matter of fact, 
do I myself. Unless some one present is able to remember 
what it was that started me off.” 

“Tt was your hatred of my race,” 
chuckle. 

“So it was. 
all this time. 


said Lachlan, stifling a 


You are very clever to have remembered that 
[ shall like you better be- 
cause you are clever.” Barking Water 
grinned at him expansively. He lowered 
his voice. ‘‘The truth is that I only 
really hate Spaniards; for my father’s 
sake. Because, you see, the white people 
you belong to do not come into the 
swamps and forests of the Seminole and 
build towns and drive away the game. 
Therefore I have no reason to hate them. 
But you must never tell that to the 
Creeks, who are friends with the 
Spaniards; or Tustunnuc will have me 
whipped with hickory twigs, or scratched 
with twisted briars. Which would be un- 
pleasant,” he added as an afterthought. 

“T won’t tell,” said Lachlan, smiling. 
‘I, too, hate the Spaniards because 
they set the Creeks on my people.”’ 

‘*So you see it is not really at all strange 
that we should be already such great 
friends,” Wewoca continued, “‘though 
you are iste hutke (white man) and I am 
iste Semole. 1 am so black that I can’t 
call myself iste chate (red man), but I 
don’t mind, because I have my color from 
my father who was a great man. Only a 
very great man could make people turn 
blue and shake with fear one moment; 
and, the next moment fall on the ground 
screaming with laughter. 
could do these two things, my father was 
undoubtedly the greatest man who ever 
lived; since there can be nothing in the 
world more remarkable than this power,” 
he concluded complacently. 


Jecause he 


\CHLAN agreed with him cheerfully. 
He was having no end of fun. 

“It is great luck for you that the White 
leader chose you for his son instead of 
burning you,” Barking Water went on. 
‘“‘T have heard all about it. 
you have hair like fire or red clay and the 
same name as his father who came from 
far off, from a place called Shalleeson 
(Charlestown) and became a very great 
man among the Western Creeks. He 
always said that the Creeks must be 
good friends with his white people. And 
so did the White Leader tell the Creeks 
‘be friends’ for many years. Then the 
white people did something, I. don’t 
know what, but it was a great wrong, 
to Laklan Chate (Red Lachlan). And 
for that the White Leader hates all 
your people and will never cease from 
warring against them. Yet his own blood is more white than 
red.” 

‘*Wasn’t his mother pure Creek; so that he is half Indian?” 
Lachlan asked 

“Though [ like you, I see that you are very ignorant of 
many things. No. His mother was Sehoy, the daughter of a 
Creek woman whose father was a Flenchee from the South.” 
By this Barking Water meant a Frenchman from Louisiana. 
“And Sehoy’s mother was the daughter of a Spaniard’ from 
the same place. And all these women were named Sehoy: 
and so is the White Leader’s sister, who considers herself a 
very great princess and much too grand to marry even 
Tustunnuc though he asked for her. She says she will marry 
only a Spanish Micco (king). But, so far, no Micco has come 
isking for her; and I am sure none will, because she is no 
longer young.” 

‘*Do you know a man named Blue Arrow?”’ Lachlan asked. 
Wewoca’s round eyes rolled with excitement. 

‘*Now you have asked me again of something about which 
| know everything! That is excellent. At this rate you will 
oon become wise and well-filled with information, with which 
you, in your turn, can instruct others. Yes; I know Blue 
\rrow. He is a kinsman of the White Leader. But he had to 
run away after the last Boosketah—” 

““What is the Boosketah?”’ Lachlan wanted to know. 

“Do not interrupt me; for the Boosketah makes me think of 
sO many interesting things that, if I.speak of it now, the 
danger is that I shall never leave the subject to speak about 
Blue Arrow. He drank too much of the ace, the Black Drink 


It is because 
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which the Creeks make from the cassine yupon. And, being 
at all times a cross and sullen man, he became much worse and 
stabbed another Creek, named Willogee. Then he fled; and 
Willogee’s kinsmen followed him and overtook him far north 
in Tennessee and there killed him. The funny thing about it is 
that when they returned they found that they need not have 
taken all that trouble, because .Willogee was not dead! He 
lives still and is just the same except for some scars.” 

‘Now J can tell you something, Wewoca, which you do not 
know.” 

Barking Water looked at Lachlan doubtfully, shaking his 
head. 





He turned from the blazing whirling room to the dark, still shadows of the outdoors, and saw Blue Arrow 


‘“‘T cannot imagine what you can tell me that I do not al- 
ready know. For, from the beginning, it is I who have given 
all the information. Nevertheless, I will listen to you.” 

‘* Blue Arrow also is not dead.” 

““What do you say?”” Wewoca’s round eyes nearly popped 
out of his head. 

““No. He is alive.” Lachlan went on to relate the whole 
story of his dealings with Blue Arrow. To his surprise, Barking 
Water was presently rolling on the ground on his stomach, 
emitting roars of thick chocolatey darkey laughter. ‘‘ What 
are you laughing at?”’ he demanded. 

“Oh ho! Haw haw haw! I never heard anything so funny. 
Why don’t you laugh? Well— ho—ho—ho—you are iste 
hutke, and perhaps your race is solemn. But I am my father’s 
son—haw haw haw—and, therefore I know— ho, ho—when 
something is funny. To think of Blue Arrow fleeing for fear of 
the murder .penalty—since the Creeks never pardon a mur- 
derer—and all because he had killed a man who was not dead— 
haw haw! And Willogee’s kinsmen rushing off immediately 
after him all the way to Tennessee, which is a long trip, you 
know, to take blood vengeance for Willogee who wasn’t dead 
in the least—he he—e—ee—. And the kinsmen coming home 
to tell of killing Blue Arrow, who you now tell me—ho ho— 
wasn’t dead in the least either; and finding the dead Willogee 
sitting up chewing the roasted tai! of a hickory shad from the 
creek—haw haw—and then being obliged (since they had 
killed a man in vengeance who didn’t deserve it)to undergo all 
sorts of fasts and purifications to appease his spirit—which was 
still in his body, you tell me—he, he, ho, haw, huh-uh-uh—” 





Wewoca gave up trying to talk and rolled and bounced 
about on the ground like a huge black ball with some queer 
husky chortling mechanism inside it. At last he sat up. 

“Oh, if my father were only here,” he almost sobbed. 
“There was a man who could laugh! Everything amused him 
but Spaniards. And I am exactly like him.” After a while, 
when he had fully recovered, he said, ‘‘ Blue Arrow will, per- 
haps, learn of Willogee’s recovery. In that case he can come 
home after the next Boosketah, which will take place as soon 
as our initiation is finished.” 

“What is the Boosketah?”’ Lachlan asked again. 

“‘Ah, the Boosketah!” Barking Water rolled his eyes in 
ecstasy. “For one thing, there is food! 
But that is not all, though it is very 
much. The Boosketah comes soon after 
midsummer; when there are nuts of the 
ochee-ub (hickory tree) and squashes and 
fruit and honey. It is the noble thank- 
feast of the Creeks. It lasts for eight 
days in the large towns. Ours will last 
eight days. Besides all manner of good 
things to eat, which I, in particular, shall 
appreciate, there will be different dances. 
When I am well-fed I can dance all night 
without getting tired, just as if I were a 
full-grown warrior. What I love best is 
the last dance which ends the Boosketah. 
It goes on all night, and one can shout as 
loudly as one likes and jump as high 
as the roof. Because it is called the 
Obungah Hahoj, the Mad Dance.” 

“But, tell me, Wewoca, why do you 
think Blue Arrow will come here for 
the Boosketah? Won’t he be in danger 
still from Willogee and his kinsmen? 
Because, after all, he almost killed him.” 

‘*Laklan Chate—for so I shall call you, 
unless the White Leader objects—how 
fortunate you are to have made a friend 
of me! Because I know all the things of 
which you are ignorant, and I am kind and 
do not mind instructing you. For an 
hour, now, I have poured out my know! 
edge and my wisdom to you, like water 
from a pot that has no bottom and is, 
therefore, never dry. According to the 
Creek custom, the Boosketah wipes out 
the memory of all offences except murder. 
Therefore, if Blue Arrow returns on the 
last day of the Boosketah or immediately 
afterwards, every one—even Willogee and 
his kinsmen—will greet him like a good 
friend who has come home. ‘Though, if he 
comes at night, Willogee’s kinsmen will 
think it is his ghost—he he—haw—he-e.”’ 


RESENTLY he gave Lachlan a very 
searching look. 

‘“*Laklan Chate, did you believe it when 
you heard me tell my dream to-day 
about the squirrel as big as a fox that 
ran along the oak-tree?” 

‘““H’m,” Lachlan drawled thoughtfully. 
“Let me ask you something more, We 
woca, since you pity my ignorance and 
are so kind about answering questions.” 

“This pot has no bottom and never 
runs dry,’’ Wewoca replied invitingly. 

‘Then tell me, did you believe it when 
you heard me tell my dream about the miles of bulrushes 
which turned to bleeding arrows and then shot up into 
the air as lightning?” 

Barking Arrow leaned forward and gripped Lachlan’s 
shoulders. 

‘‘Laklan Chate,;’’-he said, ‘you are my own brother and I 
love you!”” The two young scamps grinned shamelessly at 
each other. 

“‘Isn’t it the funniest thing in the world that Bilka should 
be, at this very moment, searching for the interpretation of our 
dreams?” Wewoca continued, with a chuckle. ‘To-morrow 
he will solemnly tell us what they mean. Bilka has told me that 
after he has taken a scalp or two and won his Tussekiochifco—’’ 

‘What is that?” 

“Again I instruct you. It is the war-title given to a Creek 
the first time he is present when scalps are taken. Well, then, 
as soon as Bilka has received his Tussekiochifco, he says that 
he will give up war and become a Medicine Man. He feels 
that his talents lie that way. I assure you that, some day, 
your bleeding bulrushes and my moon-tailed squirrel will 
become part of a medicine chant to cure some foolish old 
woman of the toothache.” 

“Then we shall have done good,” Lachlan grinned. 

“Yes. But, nevertheless, the Creeks, though they are a 
great people, have many foolish notions. A wise man cannot 
help laughing at them. This initiation, for instance. How 
absurd it is! Now, with the Seminole, a man becomes a 
warrior by the simple method of going out and killing some one. 
(Continued on page 52) 








BOYS’ LIFE 


Basketball With Ernest Blood 


The Coach of Passaic’s Famous *‘Wonder Team’’ that Played 159 °*Clean’’? Games 
and Won Them All in Succession Tells Boys’ LIFE Readers How It Was Done 


ES, the ‘Wonder Team’ was a team without any 

defense when | coached it. They did not need any 

defense. They had just two objects when they got 

on the floor of the basketball court. The first was 
to play a clean game. ‘The second was to shoot two baskets 
for every one their opponent shot. They always achieved 
both objects.” That is the way Ernest A. Blood, formerly 
Physical Director of the Passaic, New Jersey, Public Schools, 
and coach of the famous Passaic High School basket 
ball team, briefly summed up the reasons why the so 
styled *‘Wonder Team” was able during more than four 
years of playing to run through a string of 159 victories with 
out a defeat. 

The writer, perhaps, was responsible for the attitude Pro 
fessor Blood took at the outset of the interview. Knowing 
some of the members of the Hackensack High School team, 
the’first team to break Passaic’s string of victories by defeating 
them in the 160th contest, he had been informed that Hacken 
sack had won because Passaic’s defense had been ragged; that, 
indeed, Passaic had no defensive ability at all. When he was 
told this, Professor Blood’s keen eyes twinkled and a smile 
illuminated his strong, sun-tanned face. He squared his 
stocky, but tremendously powerful frame and in a voice thi 
boomed with authority and.the certainty that he knew what 
he was talking about, he corrected some of the impressions 
that the writer had about the last days of the ‘“‘ Wonder 
Team” and about basketball in general. 

‘‘Hackensack won that 160th game, not because Passaic 
had no defense. Rather because Passaic was forced by a 
stronger team to try to play a defensive game instead of the 
former old-time offensive game. And when they were forced 
to fall back on the defense, they found their morale gone 
and with it their speed and scoring ability. I am not de 
tracting from Hackensack’s victory. They were good, clean 
boys, they played a clean game, and they deserved to win. 
I am glad they did win. I can say that without any dis 
lovalty to Passaic and without any bitterness. I had ceased 
to be coach of the Passaic team several months before they 
went to pieces. Through certain differences with the school 
authorities which ultimately led to my resignation at the end 
of the school year just passed, I had stepped down as coach. 
The boys were taking instructions from other. men who 
evidently thought more of the defensive game than I did, and 
tried unsuccessfully to teach the Passaic boys that type of 





game. 
" “Two or three years ago Coach Eddie McNichol, of the 
University of Pennsylvania team, came to watch the Passaic 
team play when I was their coach and went away making the 
statement that they had no defense, and that a team with good 
defensive tactics would beat them. McNichol, like scores of 
other coaches, was a great believer in the defensive game. 
I differ with all of them. Basketball is not a game of defense. 
It is a game of clean, aggressive, offense. It is a game of 
speed, accuracy, passing and constant motion. It is a game 
of ‘do’ not of ‘don’t.’ When I develop a basketball team I 
teach them first of all to forget about what their opponent 
might do, but to keep their minds firmly fixed on what they 
intend to do themselves. I really think that the big colleges 
have taken a lot of snap and interest out of the game by per- 
fecting this five-man defense idea where the team pays more 
attention to blocking and preventing the other team from 
scoring than it does to moving with full steam ahead and 
scoring themselves. 

““My boys, when they get on the floor, shake hands with 
their opponents and 


By J. Irving Crump 





Coach Ernest Blooa who was responsible 
for the “wonder team”’ 


he can help them to score, not how he can score himself. He learns 
to become an expert at passing and dribbling. He practices 
until he can get the ball away or get away with the ball like a 
shot. And last of all he learns to become an expert at shooting 
baskets. Some of my boys of the ‘Wonder Team,’ in fact, 
most of them, had outdoor baskets in their back-yards and 
every spare moment was spent in shooting baskets. They 
practiced until they could drop the ball in from any angle, 
every time. It was by this form of determined practice and 
devotion to perfection that such boys as Bob Thompson, who 
was one of the boys of the original ‘Wonder Team’ and later 
a star at Syracuse, became so expert that he was able to score 
1,000 points in a single season’s play, a world’s record. It was 
through such persistent effort that John Roosma came up 
from the ranks of just an ordinary athlete to a player of per- 
fection, so perfect, in fact, that he was made the captain of the 
Passaic team in 1921 and has just been made captain of the 
team at West Point. Roosma became one of the best players 
that I have ever coached. 


" HERE is nothing defensive about the three things I have 

stressed above, is there? It is all offense. If you will watch 
my teams, you will see that when a ball goes outside the court 
the boys do not fall back to ‘cover up’ the opposing players. 
No, sir! You will find them all ‘coming in,’ forcing the other 
players to the wall ready to take the ball rather than prevent 
the other fellow from getting it. That is just what I teach 
them all the time. Keep forging ahead on the aggressive. If 
the other men are good, don’t try to prevent them from giv- 
ing the best there isin them. Rather give your best and make 
that ‘best’ just twice as good as the other man’s ‘best.’ It is 
the principle to apply not only to basketball but to life in 
general. H I were a storekeeper and my rival across the street 


had me worried, | would not seek to block his efforts. In- 
stead, I would turn around and increase my own efforts, offer 
a better grade of merchandise, better service, more courtesy, 
more tolerance. I’m sure I would get further as a merchant 
that way than I would if I undertook to knock my rival, de- 
| 


preciate his goods, and in other ways try to ‘block’ his 


game. There you are. The game of basketball is exactly 

like the game of life 

‘““T HAVE hundreds of letters every year from all corners 
of the country asking for hints on how to play basket- 

ball, and in particular for my training rules. My training 

rules are as simple as the game I teach my boys to play. All! 

ask them to do is to be honest with themselves, their team- 





mates and the game. 

“When I see a boy on the court who looks logy, heavy 
tired, I know he isn’t being honest with |] eli, nor with me. 
He has been up late, he has been overeating, drinking too 
many sodas, or indulging in too many sweets. He knows just 
as well as I do that such practices are slowing him up, making 
him incapable of giving his physical best to the game and the 
I send him off the floor and tell him to go to bed at 





r-eyed, 





team. 
nine o’clock for a few nights and cut down on his sweets and 
promiscuous eating. I have no way of checking up on him to 
know whether he does what I tell him to do, but if he is honest 


with himself and with me he does it and brings himself back 





into shape again. 

“I’ve watched boys developing into athletes for a long time. 
I have seen some who have become great athletes because 
they have been honest in everything they do. I have seen 
others who have every reason to be good athletes but’ who 
never reach the pinnacle of perfection they could attain simply 
because they were not fair to themselves. The question of 
condition is mental as well as physical. A boy stays up until 
two or three o’clock in the morning, or he smokes, perhaps, or 
he has been eating too many sweets. ‘He gets onto the floor 
and gets a chance for a shot at the basket. He fails. Right 
away the first things he thinks of is his own dissipation. ‘Gee, 
I shouldn’t have been up so late’ or ‘that’s because I have had 
too many sodas.’ He tries for another basket and fails again. 
The thought comes back and by that time he is convinced that 
he can’t shoot because he isn’t in good condition. He’s licked 
right there. He goes to pieces. He doesn’t even try after that. 
But the boy who has no dissipations to prick his conscience, 
when he tried for a shot and fails, he thinks ‘Shucks, that was 
tough luck.’ The next time he tries he puts a little more care 
and effort. He may try again and still again, each time a little 
harder, and eventually he makes it. His game is coming up 
with every try until he is at his best. The other fellow’s game 
is going down every time because with each effort he becomes 
more and more convinced that he can’t succeed. The poet 
expressed it much better than I can when he wrote ‘my strength 
is as the strength of ten because my heart is pure. There it is 
summed up in a single sentence. The man who is right can 
go ahead. The man who has something on his conscience 
has to spend too much time smothering the sting of his trans- 
gressions and can’t put all his attention on the game. 

“Smoking? No, sir, no boy on my team smokes. I never 
worry about that. I don’t go pussy-footing around trying to 
find out. I know as sure as I am a foot high that the smokers 
will eliminate themselves automatically. My team of non- 
smokers will go so fast that the smokers can’t keep step with 
them and they will just naturally be dropped out. There is no 
room for smokers in basketball, and when I see a team of 
our opponents _ tossing 
their butts away before 








then turn their backs on 
them. They forget they 
are there as far as being 
worried about. what they 
are likely to do. Instead 
they start right in to 
carry out the game as it is 
mapped out for them to 
play. The fact that all 
the teams. that I have 
coached over a period of 
seventeen or eighteen 
years have lost but a 
single game is good proof 
that my idea is right. 
“Every boy on my team 
develops three talents to 
theutmost. First ofall he 
learns to forget that he is 
an individual. He thinks 
of himself only in relation 
to the other four boys; how 








This team won 159 successive games—a world’s record 


they enter the ‘gym,’ I 
tell my boys that they 
have the game won 
already. 

“T have trained teams 
for seventeen years. I 
have taught them basket- 
ball to be sure. But be- 
yond that I have taught 
them, or have tried to 
teach them, a great deal 
more. I have tried to 
teach them that there is 
more honor in clean sport 
and defeat than there is in 
unfair playing and victory. 
After all, defeat and vic- 
tory are for the same 
purpose. Each should 
teach us to grow. Men 

(Concluded on page 35) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


OMEZ, the aged sheep herder, bent forward and 
scooped up in his hand one of the puppies that were 
tumbling in a glorious jumble. He held the soft 
pup on his knees and looked into its eyes. 

“You, my little friend,’ he said in his deep, soft voice, 
‘will be a king of dogs. Where I go, you shall go. When I 
must fight my enemy, you shall help me. If my enemy kill 
me, you shall avenge me. ‘Truly, you will be a king of dogs!” 

It may be that the wee collie did not understand Spanish, 
for it seemed entirely umimpressed by the prediction of great- 
ness, merely wriggled until it was again set down on the grass 
to plunge ecstatically into the heap of his brothers and sisters. 

Old Gomez was a connoisseur of dogs. All his life he had 
spent on the ranges, the only human being in miles, seeing no 
other man for months at a time. 

The solitude of it would have driven an ordinary man mad. 
But Gomez loved it. It gave him time to think deep thoughts, 
to ponder in quiet and to form philosophies about the mys- 
teries of the thing called the world; and it gave him time to 
train his dogs as they should be trained. 


1920 





Discovering the moun- 
tain cat on his trail, the 
bull 
charged, sliding to a halt 
at the foot of the tree 


This tawny puppy which he had 
singled out of the happy family, 
looked, to the ordinary eye, no dif- 
ferent from the rest. But Gomez 
was not an ordinary man. 

There was something about him 
which drew out of a dog the best 
there was in him. So it was with 
this pup. Month after month, as it 
grew, it struggled eagerly with the 
lessons which the wrinkled Mexican 
taught it. 

The old man was gifted with a 
limitless patience. He raised no 
hand to strike the pup if it made 
mistakes or misinterpreted his will. 
Only the nod of the head, the soft 
words of approval, the encouraging 
stroke of the gnarled hand or'the dis- 
appointed look in his eyes were 
the tools with which Gomez carried on his instruction. 

Where Gomez went, the puppy was beside him. The grow- 
ing dog’s friendship changed to a worship; and as its body 
grew, so—under the careful stimulation of Gomez—did its 
brain. 





had turned and 


OMEZ chose the name “Ricardo” for the dog; and the 
animal came to know his name so well that if it were 
mentioned in a rapidly spoken sentence, his ears would leap 
erect and his every sense would come alert, ready to do his 
master’s bidding. 

“Where I go, you shall go,”” Gomez had said. 

So when the old man strode off one morning in late August, 
going on foot on an annual pilgrimage to a destination which 
he never disclosed, Ricardo trotted at his side. 

Yearly, the old man arranged with a compatriot to take his 
place for nearly a month while he was gone on his journey— 
doubtless to some mountain shrine. Heretofore he had always 
gone alone. 

This was Ricardo’s first adventure. Every crag and preci- 
pice held a mystery for him, a mystery which must be investi- 
gated with keen eyes and sensitive nose. Every rustle of the 
leaves brought him up taut and attentive. 

Silently the old man strode on his way; and silently Ricardo 
followed, learning at every step of his too-big paws. 

The long trail happened to lead across a wide wooded valley, 
past the bend in the creek where Martin Kimball had staked 
out his claim and had installed his young wife and small 
daughter in a cabin of freshly cut logs. 

Coming down the ridge from where he could see the cabin 
in the clearing, Gomez came upon the prints of broad hoofs. 
He paused a moment to examine them, and to direct the dog’s 
attention to them. 

Then he unslung his rifle and examined it, searching the 
countryside with his eyes. And the half-grown dog, instantly 
sensing that these tracks were made by an enemy of his 
master, returned to sniff at them more carefully and_to growl 
deep in his throat. 

At that, old Gomez chuckled. 

“Truly,” he said aloud, “you will be a king of dogs!” 

The hoof-prints were those of the great bull that reigned 
unmolested in the timber that grew along the creek. During 
the three years since Martin Kimball had lived in the cabin 
in the valley, he had shot down three of the band of wild cattle 
that had made bold to enter his corn. 

He had fired once at the long-horned bull when it had come 
brazenly to the little stockade where the cow was kept. © Old 
Gomez had taken a shot at the creature, too. But since then, 
the band of wild cattle had moved on—all save the lone bull. 

This was a descendant of the ungainly cattle that the priests 
had driven up from Mexico many years before. Some 
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the Lion Heart 
By E. Waldo Long 


Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull 


men, at least, believed that to be true. Others preferred the 
theory that he was one of a band which had been recruited 
from stragglers from the beef herds that were worked over the 
distant ranges. 

But, except for the silent Gomez, no one ever got more than a 
glimpse of the gaunt brute as it faded into the brush. Like 
others of his kind, he was as wary as a deer and as swift of foot. 


ET the hills contained no animal that dared attack the 

bull; and, on the other hand, they harbored no beast which 
the bull would hesitate to charge should the opportunity 
present itself. 

The tracks were fresh, Gomez saw at a glance. And when 
he arrived at the creek, he read in the soft earth the story of 
a wilderness hunt. ; 

A mountain cat had slipped along on the tracks of the bull. 
The bull had turned and charged, and had come to a sliding 
halt at the foot of a tree. He had waited below, tramping the 
ground, even testing his strength against the trunk of the 
young tree in which the cat had sought refuge. 

The collie learned the new odor of the cat tracks, and the 
hair on his neck stiffened as he followed the scent to the foot of 
that tree. 

He crowded close to Gomez on the rest of the way down 
the trail to Kimball’s cabin, glancing back now and then 
as if suspicious of being followed by these newly discovered 
enemies. 

It was sunset when Gomez arrived in the clearing and 
responded with his solemn bows to Kimball’s greeting. 

“Say,” the younger man exclaimed, “that’s a fine-looking 
dog!” 

“Tt is yet a pup,” Gomez explained. 

“What will you take for him?” Kimball inquired. 

“One does not sell kings,” the old man replied gravely. 

The dog responded timidly to Kimball’s advances, for he 
had seen but one man beside Gomez. He was tremendously 
astonished and curious 
when Kimball’s small 
daughter appeared. But 
he accepted quietly her 
petting; then, with a slow 
wagging of his tail, began 
to return the show of 
affection. And it was but 
a step further to enter into 
a romp with this strange 
young thing. 

Old Gomez 
the play gravely. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


In Wrong Right! 


HEY picked me to do the dirty work because I was 
a special friend of Eddie Summers and they didn’t 
think he’d suspect me. 

Eddie was the leader of the freshest bunch of 
Freshies that ever got fresh at Lillard High. He’d made things 
miserable for us Sophs all year and the worst thing about it, 
he’d slipped out of every trap we’d set for him. The other 
Freshies didn’t cut so much bait with us. Eddie was the 
rudder to the Freshman ship . . . and once we put the rudder 
out of commission we knew the first year boat would flounder 

like a fish trying to make a cross country hike. 

Pete Dean was leader of our forces and to have an insignifi- 
cant mortal, wearing the green skull cap insignia of the 
Freshman ranks, consistently outwit and thwart his best laid 
plans for keeping the first year fellows in their places infuriated 
him. 

“He can’t get away with it every time,’’ Pete insisted, the 
morning after we saw the Freshman colors of green and white 
rippling in the breeze from the flag-staff on top of the Lillard 
High belfry. 

“But who’s going up and get those colors down?” I asked. 

“Tf anyone’ll tell me how that human fly climbed up there 
and tied those colors to the top of that flag pole without 
breaking his neck and dislocating both ears . . . I'll get it 
down!” exploded Pete. 

But hc knew nobody could tell him! And anyhow, when 
Principal Sawyer spotted those colors he posted a notice on the 
bulletin board saying that he’d expel anyone who tried to take 
’em down. 

Obadiah Erasmus Tucker got hot under the collar, too. The 
idea of any lower classmen cutting such capers! As president 
of the Student Government League he felt 
called upon to declare himself against all stunts 
and hazing. Obadiah was a Senior now and 
he’d never gotten over the humiliation of having 
to wear a green cap his Freshman year. 

I wish you could have seen Obadiah. He was 
the personification of dignity plus. No wonder 
they elected him president of the 
United Classes of Lillard. He never 
did anything improper. He was a 
polished example of law and order. 
And how he loved to enforce regula- 
tions! The Seniors held the balance 
of power in this funny government 
which Obadiah had helped to form, 
because the Seniors were supposed to 
be the most experienced. The other 
classes were represented according to 
their place in the scheme of things. 
Important decisions had to have the 
endorsement of the faculty, but we 
got a lot of fun out of thinking 
that we governed ourselves 
anyway. 

I guess a person has to have 
dignity to be looked up to . . . 
or else he must be tall. 
Obadiah was both. He 
was the tallest fellow in 
school besides holding his 
head the highest. Eddie 
Summers was the only 
one who could come near 
him for altitude. Obadiah 

looked like a piece of 
pulled taffy. Everything tiga 
about him was long. He hada tenet face, a long nose, a long 
neck, long arms and longer legs. Maybe that’s why it was so 
hard for him to unbend .. . lots of longitude but hardly 
any latitude. His face was so long that he couldn’t laugh 
with it. He wore double-lensed, shell-rimmed glasses and 
his hair always stuck up straight on his head. The glasses 
used his nose as a toboggan slide and he used a long 
finger to shove them back up where they belonged. Nothing 
ever seemed to strike him funny. And if you laughed at 
anything yourself he acted iike you’d violated half the 
constitution which called for a respeiful attitude at all 
times. 


UT I started to tell you about the Freshies and the sweet 

little job | was picked to handle. You can imagine how 
good the Freshies felt at getting their colors up to stay. And 
you won’t have to twist your imagination out of shape to 
figure what an eyesore those colors were to us, being the first 
thing we saw coming to school and the last on going home, as 
the belfry could be seen several blocks away! 


By Edward J. Morrow 
Illustrated by Bert Salg 


The oldest landmark about Lillard High was the watering 
trough. It stood between the sidewalk and the road, just off 
the campus on James Street. There weren’t many horses left 
in Lillard to use the trough but the water was artesian and 
many folks used to get it to drink. The town had run a pipe 
up on the outside of the trough next to the sidewalk where 
folks could wet their whistles. The trough was about ten feet 
long, three feet wide and four feet high, made of concrete. 
There were steps leading up to the fountain from the sidewalk. 
The basin of the trough was about thirty inches deep and 
covered with specimens of moss which the botany professor 
said was full of amcebe. 

It had been the history of Lillard High that when any fellow 
got too fresh he somehow got acquainted with the watering 
trough. The water, coming from a well, was about as cold as 
water could be. One plunge in the trough was usually enough 
to shrink swelled heads or cool anyone’s ambition. 

“T can’t help it if it is mid-winter, ”’ declared Pete Dean at a 
special called meeting of the Sophs. ‘‘We’ve got to put a stop 
to Freshy rule. It’s the trough for Eddie Summers. . .!” 

“A guy with that name ought not to mind the winter, 
remarked one of our class wits, which was me. 

“That being the case, you’re elected to assist in the dousing 
program,” delegated Pete. 

“‘No fair! Just because I live next to that bird ’s no sign. . .” 

“Oh, come on! You know him better’n we do. You’ve 
gone around together. It ud beacinchto.. .” 

“Well, what’s your plan?” I asked, coming to the point. 
I was just as anxious to see Eddie hit the trough as anyone 
else. He might have been a friend of mine but class strife was 
class strife! 
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‘“*My plan’s this,’”’ outlined Pete. ‘‘Obadiah’s laid down 
some pretty strict rules and we can’t afford to get caught, so 
we've got to get Eddie alone when there’s no one to see us or 
help him out. The best time’s after dark . . . say, to-morrow 
night . . . and the only way to do it is for Ralph here (point- 
ing at me) to find some excuse for going out with Eddie and 
lead him by this trough. We’ll be hiding and we’ll pounce 
upon him so quick he’ll be in the icy deep before he knows 
what’s hit him!’ 

The fellows liked the idea fine . . . all except me. I’d a lot 
rather have been one of the dousers because it wasn’t likely 
Eddie would be abie to figure out who they were. But I was 
sure to catch it in the neck as soon as the Freshies heard about 
it. 

‘“‘Here’s your chance to be the class martyr,” 
“‘T only wish I was in your shoes!” 

“So do we!” chimed in the other fellows with all sorts of 
enthusiasm since they knew they couldn’t be. 

There was no use trying to crawl out of it. The next thing 
was to hit upon a scheme for luring Eddie out of the house to 


offered Pete. 


ea aie ; 


the scene of his Waterloo. We’d occasionally gone to the 
movies together and it struck the bunch as a logical idea for me 
to date Eddie up. Doug Fairbanks was opening at the Grand 
theater in “‘The Thief of Bagdad” and Eddie would be crazy 
to’see that because he had always imagined he resembled Doug. 
The only resemblance I could see was that Doug and Eddie 
both belonged to the human race . . . but we won’t argue 
about that. 

Well . . . when I asked Eddie at noon-hour the next day 
if he’d like to go, he hesitated a few moments as if thinking, 
then said, appreciative like, “‘ Don’t care if I do!” 

‘Good! Tl call tor you at the house at seven-thirty to- 
night,”’ I replied. 


HAT afternoon word was passed around among the Sophs 

that the ducking was going to be pulled off as per schedule. 
It was cold enough to wear an overcoat when I set out from the 
house that night. I almost thought I was going to lose my 
nerve . . . it seemed like such a shame—taking advantage of 
poor, innocent Eddie that way. And it made me “B-r-r-r!” 
to think of the sensation he’d have when he flopped into that 
liquid refrigerator. 

It was a dark night, too. This would be in our favor. The 
campus was shaded by huge pine trees and the watering 
trough was in the middle of the block so that the light from the 
arcs in either corner barely reached it. Without the moon it 
was almost pitch dark through that stretch. 

I rang Eddie’s door bell . . . feeling more and more like 
handing in my resignation, but what could I do now? Aftera 
few minutes Eddie came to the door but I saw through the 
glass that he didn’t have his hat or coat on. His face looked 
grave. 

“Sorry, Ralph,” Eddie an- 
nounced, “There’s_ sickness in 
the family and I’ll just have to 
call it off to-night. I’m sorry I 
couldn’t let you know sooner 

. but I kept thinking I 
could get away until the last 
minute.” 

“Oh— that’s all right,” I 
said, feeling disappointed and 
relieved at the same time, “I 
hope it’s nothing serious?” 

“No ... I guess not... 
Eddie answered, not mention- 
ing who was sick. ‘It’s only 
serious for the time being.” 

Well,—here was a nice howdy 
do! After leaving Eddie I 
stopped outside his house, 
wondering what move to make 
next. The fellows would be 
expecting me to show up with 
him any minute now. I'd 
better go down and tell the boys it 
was all off . . . and explain just why 
so’s I wouldn’t get the blame for not 
going through with my part in the 
proceedings. 

Obadiah Erasmus Tucker — lived 
just a block from the school. Of 
course it had to be my luck to run 
into him as I passed the house. He 
was on his way down to the Chamber 
of Commerce to attend a civic meeting that he wanted to 
write up for a civics iesson. 

‘““Why, good evening, Ralph!” Obadiah said to me. He had 
an old way about him that made you feel like he was doing 
you a favor to speak to you. ‘Snappy weather, eh what?” 

‘“‘Ves,—pretty lively,” I replied, feeling uneasy as Obadiah 
hit it off alongside me. I was thinking of his running into the 
fellows at the trough and that he’d have us called on the carpet 
the next day or report us to the principal. 

I shifted over to the side nearest the trough so I could give 
the fellows the high sign at the first opportunity, but when we 
got up close there wasn’t anyone in sight and I began to think 
they’d gotten wise and skidooed when all of a sudden black 
forms swooped around from the street side of the trough and 
from behind every nearby tree. 

For a second I couldn’t figure out what it was all about . . . 
until I heard Obadiah give a yell . . . and the next thing I 
knew there was a flock of arms hoisting him in the air. . . 
and before I could shout or do a thing . . . Plop! he went, 
right into the middle of the watering trough! 

There was the grandest splashing and sputtering you ever 
heard for the next few seconds. The air seemed full of 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Obadiah’s arms and legs. He kicked hard enough to send him 
most half-way across the English channel but he couldn’t 
make any headway in the watering trough except down. 

Every time Obadiah’s head came to the top, Pete Dean, 
who was standing on the steps, shoved it under again, 
yelling, “‘Souse him good, fellows! He needs it!” \ 

They were making such a commotion, splashing the 
dignitary up and down, that it was all I could do to 
make myself heard. I rushed up to Pete; grabbed 
him by the arm and hollered in his ear, “Cheese it, 
you big boob! It’s Obadiah!” 


UST then one of the fellows caught sight of Obadiah’s 

double-lensed goggles 
which had sloshed over the 
side of the trough and he let 
out a whoop like he was shot 
in ten places at once. 

“Great razzberries!”  ex- 
claimed Pete, his eyes stick- 
ing out of his head, “ Beat it, 
guys!” 

The fellows didn’t wait co 
help Obadiah out .. . they 
just jerked him to a sitting 
position in the trough and 
left him sputtering and gasp- 
ing and blowing water like 
the cross between a garden 
spray and a whale with two 
spouts. 

I was too stunned to 
move ... and when I did 
begin to think of locomotion 
I heard some new noises 
around me and saw some 
other black forms come dash- 
ing across the alley. Then it 
dawned on me like a flash. 
Eddie had outwitted us again. 


He’d seen’ through 

my invitation some- 

how. He'd tipped “x5. 

off the Freshies and 5 

they had waited, in KE 

hiding, figuring on ‘a _ . aon 
catching us  Sophs ——_—— 


—<<<=— 
flat-footed at the 

trough. But they'd 

not counted on unforeseen circumstances any more than we 
had . . . so they were a little late in arriving. 

Right here’s one time where I used my head for something 
besides growing a hair on. I didn’t have a second to lose. The 
Freshies were almost on me. I gritted my teeth and ran up the 
steps and plunged into the watering trough beside Obadiah. 

Cold? Oh, boy! Cold? The minute [ hit the water it felt 
like my backbone was one long icicle . . . and when I rolled 
over and sat up I thought [ had about a hundred sets of teeth. 
Poor old Gbadiah! 

‘Now we’ve got you!” someone cried, close to my ear. 

Hands reached in and dragged us out of the trough like a 
couple of wet meal bags. Obadiah was as limp as a wet bath 
ing suit. His arms and legs were all tangled up and he was 
doubled into a knot so’s not to expose any more of his anatomy 
than he could help. I wasn’t exactly comfortable myself. If 
it hadn’t been so dark I'll bet you could have seen steam coming 
off our clothes. 

Eddie was the first one I saw when I got out. 
triumphant laugh. 

“Thought you’d put it over on me, didn’t you?” he taunted, 
“No one sick at our house but the cat!” 

“You'll be sick in a minute,” I assured him, getting a 
strangle hold on my teeth. 

“Who's this bird?” a Freshie asked, stooping over Obadiah 
who was trying to persuade his knees to hold him up. 

Say—when the fellows saw who it was I thought they’d 
drop dead where they stood. They were the scaredest bunch 
I ever looked at. 

Obadiah couldn’t talk yet but his eyes weren’t frozen shut. 
He was using ’em to spot every boy in the crowd. <A cat didn’t 
have anything on Obadiah the way he saw in the dark. 

“Why—why Mr. Tucker . . . what are you doing here?” 
asked Eddie, in a voice that shook worse than mine. 

“Th-th-that’s wh-wh-what I w-w-want to know!” 
stuttered Obadiah, having an awful time keeping from biting 
his tongue. “‘A-A-And I’m g-g-going to f-f-find out!” 

This declaration was what I’d been waiting for. I stepped 
over where Obadiah could see me. 

“T guess they thought you were one of the Sophomores, too,”’ 
I said, putting over my thunderbolt. 

I could hear the Freshies gasp. But what could they say? 
All they could do was to break out with nervous perspiration. 

It was the first time that the president of the Student Gov- 
ernment League had taken any notice of dripping me! 

“Wh-wh-what! D-d-did they th-th-throw y-y-you in, 
too?” he stammered, ‘“W-w-well, up-up-upon m-m-my 
w-word! [ll m-m-make th-th-them p-p-pay for th-th-this!” 

Here’s where Eddie Summers came up for air. 


He gave mea 
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“The Freshies didn’t 
do it, Mr. Tucker! It was 
the Sophs... they...” 


he started to explain. 

“Y-y-you c-c-can’t t-t- 
tell me th-th-that! I know 
a-a-all about it! 
And _ besides. . . 
I-I’m p-p-pretty 
n-n-near frozen 
t-to d-d-death. I- 
I'll attend to 
y-y-you f-f-fel- 
lows in the 
m-m-morning. 
Th-th-there’ll be 
a s-s-special 
meeting of the 
League t-t-to t-t- 
take up your 
cases. R-R-Ralph 
h-h-hadn’t y-y- 
you b-b-better c- 
c-come over 
t-t-to my _ h-h- 
house _ wh-wh- 
while I g-g-get 
a doctor?” 

Obadiah’steeth 
were making a 
Pp sound like a 
' freight train 
clattering over a 
cattle guard at a 
railroad crossing. 
He was getting 
worse right along. 
Eddie did have 
presence enough 
of mind to offer 
to help him home. 

‘““H-h-help m- 
m-me h-h- 
home?” Obad- 
iah glowered, 
““S-s-such imp- 
p-p-pert-t-tin- 
ence!” He shook a shaky fist at the leader of the subdued 
Freshies. “‘G-g-get along with you, b-b-before I 1-l-lose m-m- 
my t-t-temper!” 

The boys backed off, kind of bewildered like .. . as if 
they didn’t know just what would be the proper caper,—but 
when they got a little way off they broke into a run and 
scattered mighty quick. 


PICKED up 
Obadiah’s 


glasses and he 


stood for a 
minute with his \ 
knees leaning 


together, trying 
to put them on 

but his 
hands shook, so 
hard that he 
couldn’t locate his 
nose. He finally 
gave up trying 
and took a couple 
of steps toward 
home. 

Obadiah didn’t 
object when I 
took hold of his 
arm. Our clothes 
sounded crinkly 
and crackly like 
as we walked 
... but some- 
how I was a lot 
warmer than I 
had been. And I 
was just getting 
to the place where 
I could begin to 
see how funny 
everything was. 
When we got to 
the corner I 
couldn’t hold it 
in any longer. I “Sal 
busted right out 
laughing. 

“Wh-what’s 
the m-m-matter?” asked Obadiah, alarmed. 

“Something tickles me,” I said, laughing some more 
as I helped him up his front steps. 
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““Y-y-you’re h-h-hysterical . . . th-th-that’s what’s the 
m-m-matter,” he said, getting excited, ‘“‘ Y-y-your condition’s 
s-s-serious!”’ 

Nothing must do but that I come in while his mother calls 
the doctor and my folks and runs around laying out dry 
clothes for both of us and pouring hot water in the tub. 

When I saw the outfit Mrs. Tucker had put out for me to 
wear I had another fit of laughing which Obadiah thought 
would send me into convulsions. 

A suit of flannel underwear with the: shirt and drawers 
separate; an old pair of long pants, which Mrs. Tucker said 
would warm my legs up; and a cast-off smoking-jacket which 
had belonged to Mr. Tucker before he got a new one last 
Christmas—that hung around me like a lean-to tent! 

Well—the doctor finally got there and after examining 
Obadiah he advised a brisk rubbing and plenty of hot drinks 
and hot water bottles . . . but said he didn’t think there’d 
be any ill effects as the victim had stood the shock better than 
the victim had expected. 

“T wish you’d look after poor Ralph. He’s propped up in 
the chair out there,” I heard Obadiah say in a disappointed 
voice, ‘I think he’s even worse off than I am!” 

The doc came out and gave me the once over. He looked 
as though he couldn’t believe his eyes. I was sitting with my 
legs stuck out over another chair so that the ends of the 
trousers hung empty like I didn’t have any feet. I didn’t 
have any arms either . . . and the sleeves to the coat hung 
like they do from a hanger. Then there was nothing under 
my coat but the underwear which fitted around my neck as 
loose as a horse collar. 

‘‘T’m suffering from a complication of clothes,” I whispered 
to the doc, then there was two of us laughing instead of one. 

Obadiah sent his mother in to see what was up. And at the 
same time my folks arrived with some of my own clothes. 

“The boy’s all right,’ said the doc, after he got his second 
wind, ‘‘All he needed was a good laugh . . . and I’ve just 
finished giving it to him!” 

He winked at me as he went out the door. 


DIDN’T get a chance to see the other fellows till school 

commenced next day and then it was too late to explain 
what had happened. There was an air of direful expectancy 
among the Sophs ... and the Freshies moved about in 
fear and trembling. 

Sure enough! The bell rang for a special session of chapel 
the very first thing. We shuffled into the assembly room . . 
most of the school wondering what it was all about. Principal 
Sawyer was on the platform with the president of the United 
Classes of Lillard. It was evident that the meeting had not 
been called for entertainment purposes. 

‘Everyone but the Freshman and Sophomore boys is ex- 
cused to attend regular classes,’”’ said the principal. 

There was a murmur of curiosity and a lot of confusion as 
the room was cleared andthe fellows who were left, gathered 
in two bunches up toward the front. , 

When things had quieted down so that every fellow was 
having a good time listening to his heart skip beats, Obadiah 
got up at a nod from Principal Sawyer and walked to the edge 
of the platform, glaring down at us. 

Honest—I felt like snickering again! All the kink was out of 
his stand-up hair and he looked like he’d shrunk two good 
He reminded me of a drooping water lily . . . but 

mad? Say, he was the living em- 
/ bodiment of all the righteous 
indignation in the world! 

“There has come to the atten- 
tion of the Student Government 

League a_ very 
grave case of 
hazing,” Oba- 

, diah started, “a 
4. case which, I re- 
gret to say 
(which he didn’t) 
must be dealt 
with severely. It 
concerns the 
ducking of a 
Sophomore in the 
i . . . in the water- 
ing trough .. .!” 

The Sophs 
glanced in my di- 
rection in dumb- 
founded surprise. 
The Freshies 
looked glum. 
(Concluded on 
page 47) 


inches. 


And left him sputtering and 
gasping and blowing water i: 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Pee-Wee’s Patro 


A Story With a Hundred Laughs 


EE-WEE was fickle to every triumph; he passed from 

one glory to another, and nothing was so great and 

important as to deter him from casual discoveries 

and experiments. The thing of the moment was the 
greatest thing in the world to him. And the thing of the 
moment now was getting Ben Maxwell installed as a scout. 
But even such a glorious acquisition as Ben Maxwell could not 
tempt Pee-Wee to tamper further with this full patrol of 
Chipmunks. He had had his lesson. 

“T got an inspiration,” he said excitedly as he and Ben 
walked home. “You know when I started the Chipmunks? 
I had to leave the Ravens, didn’t I?” 

“‘T suppose you did,” said Ben. 

‘Sure, I did, only they don’t admit it,” said Pee-Wee. 

“They know it, but they don’t admit it?” Ben laughed. 

“Sure, because I got up patrols that broke up. But if I 
put you in there then they'll know I left, you can bet. They'll 
see the place is filled up, then they’ll know.” 

“‘T guess you better not do that, Kid.” 

“Sure, I better do it, don’t you worry, and that’s a dandy 
patrol that is, the Ravens; they got two life-saving medals and 
over forty merit badges. And you’d fit in there fine, because 
you’re kind of big and most of ’em are big and anyway, you 
should worry because I’m in the troop, just the same; I’m in 
there with my new patrol. Gee whiz, those fellers are crazy! 
I started a patrol at Temple Camp and all the members had 
to go home, didn’t they? So that’s why that broke up. 
Then I started one here, but it only had one feller and he got 
the chicken-coop I mean the chicken-pox and it left him so he 
didn’t want to be a scout any more, so then I went back in the 
Ravens and Roy Blakeley that’s head of the Silver Foxes 
they’re all crazy only he’s the craziest (Pee-Wee paused for 
air) he said keep the patrol fires burning so I could always 
come back. He said absence makes the troop more quiet— 
you know him, he’s always grinning.” 

““Well, I guess we’d better keep those fires burning,” Ben said. 

“That shows how much sense you’ve got even if you are 
smart,” said Pee-Wee, ‘because now I got a full patrol and 
even Mr. Ellsworth our scoutmaster admits it and he says 
we’re going to be a fourth patrol in the troop and the only 
way I could get to be a patrol leader was to make a patrol to 
order he said; he said I vouldn’t climb to the top so the best 
way was to start at the top and put scouts in underneath me 
that’s logic. So that’s the way I did, see? And if the Ravens 
don’t admit it they’ll see for themselves when my patrol gets 
all through with the big show up in Little Valley that I’m the 
boss of, then we’re going to have the ceremony. Four of those 
fellers were scouts before and besides there’s Peter Tower 
he’s a little feller and the Liventi fellers that makes eight. 
And we got official repetition—” 


By Percy K. Fitzhugh 


Illustrated by A. Conway Peyton 





Begin the Story Here 


The rumor that the parents of the Liventi 
brothers, Bruno and Tasca, present a musical act in 
vaudeville, arouses the interest of Scout Pee-Wee 
Harris, who questions the boys and promises them 
that he will make scouts of them if they will allow 
him to see their parents, deciding on the instant 
to form a new Chipmunk Patrol. The Liventis are 
overjoyed at the prospect of becoming scouts and 
readily agree to play their marimba at an entertain- 
ment which Pee-Wee plans to stage for a church 
festival in a nearby town. 

But Charlie Bulton, a boy who has been unable 
to get into any scout troop despite his wealthy 
father’s desire to see him do so, tells Pee-Wee that 
his father promises one hundred dollars to the 
patrol that takes him in and suggests that the 
Liventi boys be left out to make room for him. 
Pee-Wee is tempted and agrees, but when he goes 
to the Liventi house he realizes that he cannot 
tell Bruno and Lasca that they are not to be “Chip- 
munks.”” On his way home he meets Ben Maxwell, 
who tells him that Charlie has boasted he will 

ome a scout in order to get a bicycle promised 
him by his father, then will quit when he has 
obtained the reward. The result of this is a fight 
between Ben and Charlie, a visit of Ben and Pee- 
Wee to Mr. Bulton to explain the quarrel, and Mr. 
Bulton’s ultimatum to his son that he get into 
scouting within a week or go away to military school. 





“What?” 

“That’s what the United States won’t give Russia.” 

“Oh, official recognition.” 

“Sure, so now will you go into the Ravens? Anyway you 
got to because you promised Mr. Bulton and you got to have 
your honor be trusted, that’s a rule.” , 

“All right Kid, just as you say. But I guess nobody can 
take your place. Some vacancy, huh?” 

It was more than a vacancy, it was a vacuum. 


HE only way to handle this situation was through the 
scoutmaster, Mr. Ellsworth. The Ravens, positively 
declined to take their resigning member seriously. “If you 
take him at all, take him serially, but not seriously,” said Roy 
Blakeley of the Silver Foxes. ‘‘Take him in small weekly 
doses.” 
So Pee-Wee went direct to the fountain-head with his new 
recruit. It was indeed a splendid gift that he was presenting 
to the well-established-Ravens. Every scout in Bridgeboro 


had tried to get Ben but failed. Now the coveted prize had 
fallen into Pee-Wee’s hands (his usual luck); poor Mr. Bulton 
had turned the scale for him. It was a fine patrol to get into, 





especially suitable to a boy like Ben. It was the nucleus of the 
fine First Bridgeboro Troop and consisted of older boys. Pee- 
Wee had been its mascot. It was a worthy patrol for a worthy 
member. 

Ben would not be disappointed with scouting in the Ravens. 
It would be (Mr. Ellsworth realized) rather risky to chance 
him on the miscellaneous Chipmunks in this chrysalis stage of 
their development, even if there had been room in that crowded 
aggregation. The Chipmunks might (I only say might) fall to 
pieces. Rome fell and Russia collapsed. But Ben Maxwell 
once secured must be held at any cost. The Ravens was the 
patrol for him. Hence the famous saying which Roy Blakeley 
ascribed to our hero, “There is danger in the Chipmunks. 
Scouting must be made safe for Ben Maxwell.” 

Therefore when Mr. Ellsworth presented Ben to the Ravens 
to take the place of the builder of new empires, the scouts of 
that ribald patrol sat up and took notice and acknowledged 
that the departed hero had celebrated his withdrawal with a 
glorious thunderbolt. 

‘Ben Maxwell!” the leader Artie Van Arlen whispered to 
Doc Carson as Mr. Ellsworth sprung the great surprise. ‘Good 
night, we’re in luck! How the dickens did P. Harris ever 
scoop kim in?” 

“Jiminy crinkums!” was all Wig Weigand could say. 

Leader Artie sprang forward giving Ben a welcoming hand 
and the whole three patrols gave three cheers for the new 
member who has fallen at last. 

» ‘Three cheers! Ravens, Foxes and Elks!” shouted Roy 
Blakeley. ‘‘United we stand, divided we sprawl! And has 
P. Harris left our home fireside? Oh say not so!” 

“‘No,” laughed Mr. Ellsworth; ‘“‘in fact he expects to be 
more in our midst than ever.” 

‘Say not so!” shouted Roy. 

“Pm acting for him to-night,” said Mr. Ellsworth. 

“T thought he was an actor now,” said Roy. 

“T am presenting Ben Maxwell to the Raven Patrol (if the 
Silver Foxes will be quiet),” said Mr. Ellsworth, ‘‘on behalf 
of Scout Harris who presents him with his compliments to the 
patrol which he will always love, even if his duties carry him 
into a wilder field of usefulness.” 

“Oh say not so,” wailed Roy. 
lessness.”” 

‘He presents Ben Maxwell to the finest patrol in existence, 
with the exception of two others, and he wishes it understood 
that he personally and individually discovered, captured and 
delivered Ben Maxwell into my hands.”’ 

“Hurrah for P. Harris!” shouted Grove Bronson. 

“Hurrah for Ben Maxwell!” called several others. 

“This being Friday evening,” said Mr. Ellsworth, “our 
hero is preparing his new patrol—” 

“Ts it an eight or a six?” called Roy. 

“‘Or a four?” shouted Wig. 

“Or a one?” called Hunt Ward. 

“‘He is preparing his new patrol, the Chipmunks, for the 
pilgrimage to Little Valley to-morrow evening,” said Mr. 
Ellsworth. ‘‘There, as you know, they are to participate in 
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“Hurrah for Ben Maxwell!” 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


the Church Anniversary Celebration, and I have been ordered 
to keep my hands off. Shortly following their triumphal 
return, the full Chipmunk Patrol will be introduced to 
the troop and take its permanent place as a unit in our 
organization. The last words of Scout Harris when I saw 
him were: 

‘I regret that I bave only one Ben Maxwell to give to 
my patrol.’”’ 


“Them’s noble words,” said } i 
Doc Carson. ! | 
“Tet’s give another three ne 


cheers for Ben Maxwell,” shout- 
ed Roy. “Gee whiz, I never 
thought we’d see you here.” 


EE-WEE loved glory far 
too much to permit of a 
sordid love of money. But he 
had come so near to having the 
fabulous sum of a hundred 
dollars with which to finance . 
his sprouting patrol, that now . y 
he felt almost as if he had f 
actually lost that amount. His 
active mind, always running 
beforehand, had conceived a list 
of things he had intended to 
buy as patrol property. These 
included a large tent, patrol 
pennants, a radio set and a 
motion-picture outfit. This last 
was to enable the Chipmunks to 
remain in the show business and 
make a fortune out of it. 

Now, suddenly, Pee-Wee was 
without these things, for up 
to this juncture he had actually possessed them—in his mind. 
Of more immediate concern was the predicament of little 
Peter Tower who had nothing requisite to scouting but 
the scout smile, and would probably never acquire a scout 
uniform. Peter’s parents were so poor that the unfortunate 
church mouse would seem a millionaire in comparison, 
But whatever the gods had denied Peter he was not lacking 
in admiration of his chief. 

As for Willis Harlen and Eddie Carlo they had been scouts 
and still had their scout suits. So also the Jansen brothers 
whose people lived on Terrace Avenue and were wealthy. 
But they had seen Pee-Wee’s stock go down before and posi- 
tively declined to invest in his enterprises on behalf of Billy 
and Wendy. But the Liventi boys, poor as their parents were, 
had the promise of new scout suits and red scarfs (that being 
the elected Chipmunk color) which articles of attire none of 
the other boys, not even Pee-Wee, had secured. 

Tasca and Bruno seemed full of a kind of mingled fear and 
joy as they betook themselves across Bridgeboro Bridge to the 
River Road where their comrades were waiting for them. 
Each of the brothers carried a huge, mysterious-looking, black 
grip with a gorgeous L painted in gold upon the sides. These 
strange containers held the dismembered marimba which 
could be reduced and disjointed and folded to a compactness 
hardly short of miraculous. The brothers laughed bashfully 
and were shyly happy as they approached the waiting group. 
Mr. Ellsworth, who had as yet only heard of them, would 
have given them a hearty welcome and made them feel at 
once at home. Perhaps it would be expecting too much of 
Pee-Wee and his comrades to do that. But these shy boys 
(strangers in a strange environment when all is said) needed 
something to set their nervous happiness at ease. They were 
all on edge and looked to Pee-Wee as if all the joy of their 
life rested in his hands. 

“We not late?” said Tasca. 

“Maybe after all I won’t have the marimba,” said Pee-Wee. 
He was not fickle to his friends, but he was ever fickle to his 
ideas. ‘Because like Wendy says maybe it isn’t kind ef like 
scouts, maybe.” 

“We got it to play good,”’ said Bruno; ‘‘scout musick.” 

‘Just the same you have to do what I say,” said Pee-Wee, 
“because I’m patrol leader.” 

““Sure—we do,” said Bruno quite readily, but with a little 
note of disappointment in his voice. 

“Everything’s got to be kind of like pioneers,” Pee-Wee 
said. “I got some potatoes to roast on a fire and I’m going 
to show you how you always got to put a fire out that you 
build in the woods, but first we’re going to show you how 
scouts never starve no matter what—even at the North Pole 
they wouldn’t starve.” 
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ETER TOWER gazed upon his chief with awe; 
he would have followed him to the North Pole 
gladly. Bruno and Tasca seemed impressed; they 
were very quiet and respectful. 
Pee-Wee continued, “Willis and 
Ed and Wendy and Billy are kind of 
bosses like sort of under the patrol 
leader on account of their being scouts 
before’ so you got to do what we 
say. ” 
This appointment of officers left a 
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“That shows he’s only human” 


standing army of three, tenderfoots with a vengeance, who 
seemed deeply impressed by their command and ready enough 
to obey. If Tasca and Bruno felt any little twinges of disap- 
pointment or apprehension no one saw it (or at least there was 
no one there to recognize it) in their willing, smiling faces. 

“T say we don’t bother with anything that isn’t scouting,” 
said Billy Jansen. ‘This is going to be a scout show; I say 

nothing but scout stunts.” 

“Sure, that’s what I’m going to have it,” 
said Pee-Wee. ° , 

“You make me tired,” said Eddie 
Carlo. “Just about five minutes ago you 
said how we could have bought a motion- 
picture outfit only we didn’t get a hun- 

’ dred dollars. I suppose Daniel Boone 
£ went around with a  motion-picture 

machine under his arm—you make me tired! 
f You’re the one that’s not for scouting.” 
; Here was treason indeed. 

“T did not!” yelled Pee-Wee. 

“Sure you did,” Eddie Carlo shot back 
and the verbal fireworks went off too rapidly 
to distinguish their origin. 

. “Bed.” 

“T did not.” 

“That ain’t what I meant.” 

“Why didn’t you say what you meant 
then?” 

“Do you say I’m not leader?” 

“No, but you said if it wasn’t for 
Liventis, you’d have a hundred dollars, I 
leave it to—” 

“Did I say that? I said Bulton is a bluff, 
T leave it to Willis.” 

“You said,” said Willis Harlen with 
comparative calm though with not much 

tact, “that if Charlie Bulton had come instead of Liventis 
we'd have got a hundred dollars to buy stuff and you said 
we could have bought a motion-picture machine and now 
you’re trying to say you’re all for scouting, roasting potatoes 
and like that.” 

“Did I want Bulton?” roared Pee-Wee. 

“No, but you wanted his hundred dollars,” said Willis. 

“ Ah, cut it out,” said Billy Jansen. 

“‘T said then we could buy a scout suit for Peter Tower,” 
Pee-Wee fairly yelled. 

Peter seemed panic-stricken at the drawing of even his 
name into this tumultuous brawl. As for Bruno and Tasca 
they did not say a word. But Bruno cast his big, lustrous eyes 
upon Peter and for the first time took note of the little fel- 
low’s shabby apparel. 

“We don’t play it like you say,” said Tasca. He was not 
thinking so much about that now, as of the mysterious hundred 
dollars which somehow he and his brother had prevented the 
patrol from having. 

“Listen here,” said Willis Harlen who seemed the most 
rational of the group. ‘We're not talking about Charlie 
Bulton; gee if we can’t find something better than him to 
talk about let’s shut up.” 

“‘Didn’t I shut up?” roared Pee-Wee. 

“Now listen,” said Willis; “we’re not talk- 
ing about a hundred dollars we didn’t get 
either. What’s the use of talking about some- 
thing we didn’t get? We’re talking about 
whether this is going to be a regular scout 
stunt exhibition or not—” 

“Tt is and I’m the boss!” 
Pee-Wee fairly screamed. 

“All right then, who’s kicking?” 
said Willis. ‘“‘Let’s keep to 
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scouting. We’ll give some scout exercises on the platform and 
you can do that mushroom stunt, and we’ll do the sneaking 
up stunt—that’s all good scout stuff.” 

‘Sure it is, didn’t I think it up?” said Pee-Wee. 

“All right then, are we all agreed?” Willis asked, looking 
around and in a not unfriendly way at the Liventi boys. 

Bruno looked at Tasca. ‘Sure, we do what you tell,” he 
said with a wistful smile. He also was not thinking so much 
about the marimba and their disappointment now. He was 
wondering about that hundred dollars; he felt almost as if he 
had stolen it. ... 


HE fireworks did not last long; it was’ agreed that not 

only the “show,” but the journey should be consecrated 
to scouting in its wild and primitive aspect. And Pee-Wee 
was to be the undisputed leader. The silent and obedient 
Liventi boys were not a little astonished to discover how readily 
their chief revised his most cherished plans and with what 
blithesome inconstancy he consigned the gorgeous marimba to 
the shelf. Not exactly to the shelf, either, for poor Bruno and 
Tasca had still to carry their burdens through the woods, 
which they did willingly and smilingly. Perhaps their father 
could have told them (and put an end to their puzzlement) 
that great geniuses like Pee-Wee are apt to be changeable and 
flighty, victims of their own inspirations. 

There was no bad feeling among these pilgrims to Little 
Valley, but the patrol seemed to fall into two sections as the 
hikers made thtir way through the woods. Perhaps it was 
because of their burdens that Bruno and Tasca followed in- 
stead of walked with the clamorous group. They were over- 
shadowed by that arguing, planning throng of regular scouts 
who were arranging the details of their program as they 
hiked. 

Now and again Pee-Wee’s voice arose above the tumult 
repudiating or accepting ‘‘stunts” intended for demonstra- 
tion purposes. These things were new and strange to the 
Liventi boys and they were too ‘diffident to obtrude them- 
selves into matters of which they had no knowledge. Poor 
little Peter, finding most excitement in proximity to the hero, 
ran along beside him spellbound by the discussion. There was 
nothing sensational about the two boys who came along after 
with their big black grips. Now and then Willis Harlen, who 
was a nice sort of boy, looked back and winked at them and 
whenever he did they would smile at him eagerly. The Liventi 
boys were off the program. ~ 

And Pee-Wee was off the trail. He had scorned the regular 
path around through the woods to Little Valley and was taking 
a short-cut directly north guided by those wiseacres the 
squirrels and by his varied scout lore. 

“You fellers that are just getting to be scouts,” he said, 
‘you better see how I do, Tasca and Bruno and Peter, because 
do you know how I can tell we’re going north? Do you see all 
those nutshells on the ground? That means there’s a squirrel’s 
nest in this tree. And it’ll be on the south side of the tree, 
because that’s how squirrels keep warm easier, so that’s how 
I can tell which is north.” 

The tenderfoots seemed much impressed; poor Bruno and 
Tasca were caught by the spell of this invincible thing, scout- 
ing, and began to see, perhaps, how their glittering and fancy 
instrument did not exactly fit in among these robust accom- 

plishments. Their admiration reached its height when 
Pee-Wee descended the tree announcing that the clew 
of the nutshells was verified; he had discovered a 
squirrel’s nest in a hollow. 


“Gee whiz, this lumber camp is in 
the wrong place” 
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“So that shows that if we go straight that way,” he said, 
pointing, “‘ we'll be going straight north and we'll come out at 
Little Valley. And it’s about a half an hour shorter. So that’s 
the way scouts do, do you see?”’ 

Bruno and Tasca were greatly interested; as for Peter Tower, 
he gasped in awe. 


EE-WEE’S changing interests now moved him to walk 

alone with the Liventi brothers. “Lots of other things 
you'll learn, too,’’ he said. *‘‘Gee whiz, don’t you care about 
playing that thing, because anyway now we got a lot of dandy 
new ideas.” . 

“We do like you say,’’ Bruno said cheerfully. 

‘“* How do you lose a hundred dollars account of us?”” Tasca 
ventured to ask. “‘We get out if you say; we wouldn’t have 
you lose that account of us.” 

“‘We got no money,” Bruno laughed, shrugging his shoul- 
ders in a foreign way. For a second he seemed just like his 
father. ‘‘We got no money to put in. You let 
Bully in so we get out if you say.” 

“Cut it out,’’ shouted Willis Harlen. “Are we 
hitting straight north?” 

‘Sure we are,”’ said Pee-Wee. 

It turned out that they were hitting due north 
with such miraculous precision that after a little 
while they came out at the old deserted lumber 
camp which was due east from the last squirrel’s 
nest that Pee-Wee had inspected, for he had 
paused to shin up trees and inspect several. He 
paused in consternation. ‘‘Gee whiz, this lumber 


ae 


camp is in the wrong place,” said he. 

“Tt’s just where it always was,” said Willis 
Harlen. 

‘Maybe even a squirrel might make a mistake even,”’ Pee- 
Wee ventured, with a side glance at the quiet Liventi boys. 
They had set down their grips and were waiting without any 
skepticism in regard to their leader. ‘“‘Can’t a squirrel make 
a—can’t he get rattled maybe?” Pee-Wee demanded. — “ And 
go up and build a nest on the wrong side he might. That 
shows he’s only human. Even scouts made mistakes.” 

“Vou said it,” laughed Willis Harlen. ‘Anybody got a 
compass?” 

“T got one,’ Pee-Wee said, producing one out of his storage 
warehouse of a pocket. 

“Why didn’t you use it then?” Billy Jansen inquired. 

“Do you deny you said it was to be all regular scout stuff?” 
Pee-Wee roared, assuming also a posture of terrible menace. 

‘‘Now don’t let’s start a scrap,” said Willis. ‘We went 
east instead of north and here we are at the old lumber camp. 
Blamed if I can tell which way Little Valley is from here. 
It’s going to get dark soon, too. I don’t see what good a com- 
pass will do us. We haven’t got time to roast any potatoes 
or anything else, that’s one thing sure.”’ 

Pee-Wee could not fail to realize that he had lost a little 
prestige—by putting his faith in ignorant and unprincipled 
squirrels who had never read scouting literature. He felt quite 
sure of little Peter, but he glanced rather anxiously at Bruno 
and Tasca. They were loyal in thought and look. 

Then Pee-Wee had an inspiration. “Sure we can’t use a 
compass,” he shouted, ‘“‘because we don’t know which way 
Little Valley is and you’ve got to know where you're at just 
the same as what point of the compass the place you’re going 
to is at; what good is it if we know which is north if we don’t 
know whether we want north or not?” He never said a truer 
word. 

‘“‘But I know a way,” Pee-Wee shouted, “‘and I'll show you 
how scouts can do!” He saw to it that the three tenderfoots 
took note of this heroic proffer of rescue. ‘‘Do you see that 
big high tree—the one with the wire going through it? That 
used to bring power here to the camp, that wire. Do you know 
I’m going to climb away up in that 
I’m going to climb way 


what I’m going to do? 
tree and then I can see Little Valley. 
up to the top.” 

“‘T guess that’s about the only way,” said Wendy Jansen. 
“Do you want me to do it?” 

“No, I’m going to do it, because I’m patrol leader,” said 
Pee-Wee. ‘Gee whiz, if scouts can’t do a thing one way they 
can do them another.” 

So saying he threw off his scout jacket and had recourse to a 
better and more scoutish medium of determining localities 
than the elusive squirrel, namely his uncanny ability to climb. 
The Liventi boys watched him as he scrambled up the trunk 
like a monkey and felt that here after all was a real scout, who 
could turn failure into triumph, and do things (as they hoped 
to be able to do) in the great outdoors. 


preom somewhere in the dizzy hight of that great tree 
descended the voice of Pee-Wee, agreeably thinned by 
the distance. “‘Suuure, I can see it,” he shouted; “‘it’s right 
over that hill; the other side of that hill is Little Valley Heights. 
Gee whiz, I know which way to go now all right.” 

“That’s northwest,” Willis Harlen shouted back, consult- 
ing Pee-Wee’s compass. 

“Sure, we go northwest, right over that hill,” Pee-Wee 
shouted. “I can even see the white church. Do you see where 
I mean before I come down?” 

‘Sure, come on down,” Willis called back. 

It was characteristic of Pee-Wee that he always went in 


easier than he came out. He was better at starting than at 
finishing. So perhaps it was symbolic of his adventurous 
career that he encountered some difficulty in descending the 
tree. Perhaps he had ascended on the south side and was 
trying to descend on the north side. At all events he soon 
became as much “rattled” as the most ignorant squirrel. 

“Gee williger,” he shouted, “the limbs are a long way 
apart up here; I don’t know where they went to.” 

He had handed himself very dextrously down from one 
branch to another, but here there was no branch below near 
enough to risk a similar feat. So he had to edge his way in to 
the trunk and shin down that. But it was alive with green 


caterpillars, so he availed himself of the next lower branch to 
Here the pests were not so 


descend as he had done before. 









For just a second he dangled 






numerous. But soon Pee-Wee bea 

found himself in a predicament. ¢ 

The branch which he was on gave 'S3 ’ ‘ \ 
under his weight and he realized Dy 


too late that it was broken at its 
juncture with the trunk. He dared not stay upon it, yet he 
could not easily get off it. He had to think and act quickly. 

About five feet below him the heavy wire ran through the 
tree’s foliage. He could not be certain of it, but he was cer- 
tain from the ominous splitting noise that the branch on which 
he sat was going to break. There was another branch perhaps 
ten feet below him. Perhaps the wire would support him for a 
second while he groped for the branch belowit. It was a pretty 
ticklish situation and Pee-Wee was at his best here. 

If it had taken Pee-Wee as long to do this stunt as it takes 
to read it, he would probably have gone down to his death. 
Even while the branch split and gave he pulled his shirt over 
his head like lightning and dropped it accurately across the 
wire below him. Here was good scout work, for if he had to 
cling to the wire, at least it would not cut or dangerously chafe 
his hands. 

He was not sure that he could reach the lower branch hang- 
ing full length from the wire. But he could not move in to- 
ward the trunk, nor would the sagging branch permit him to 
regain the branch above it. Of all the tight places Pee-Wee 
had ever been in, here was the tightest. He could not even 
rally an audience, for what he did, he did instantaneously. 
Moreover, his comrades could not see him amid the foliage. 

Just as the branch cracked warningly, Pee-Wee dropped 
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and caught the wire, clasping the shirt around it with his two 
hands. For just a second he dangled, then the wire broke 
somewhere and with lightning instinct and: dexterity he 
grasped the branch below which he had only been able to 
touch with his feet. Skill or luck, he caught hold of it, scram- 
bled up, got his balance and was safe. 

‘What the dickens did you do?” Eddie Carlo called up. 

“T saved my life,”’ Pee-Wee shouted; “ wait till I come down 
and I'll tell you.” He could not climb and talk at the same 
time and do justice to both. 

They rallied excitedly around the shirtless hero. He bore, 
as a tropliy of his heroism, a long scratch upon his round 
and frowning countenance; his curly hair was much disheveled 
and his trousers torn. But he was triumphant. 

‘“*What the dickens—” Eddie Carlo gasped. 

“T saved my own life,” said Pee-Wee; ‘‘I did it 
myself.” One might have thought that he in- 
tended claiming the life-saving medal, for his self- 
sacrificing deed. 


T WAS not necessary for Pee-Wee to address his 

new recruits particularly under guise of talking 
to the whole patrol. No such ruse was necessary 
"e to impress them with his prowess as he thunder- 
Sipe > ously related what had happened in the tree. As 
for Peter Tower he regarded Pee-Wee not only as 
one who had dropped out of a tree, but as one 
who had dropped out of the clouds. Bruno and 
Tasca listened with eyes glistening, and with 
ready, approving smiles. If they said nothing it 
was only because they were new to this clamorous 
group, and difhdent. But they saw well enough 
that their glittering, fringed marimba had no place 
here, and they were glad it was concealed in its 
two cases. 

““Do you know what would have happened to 
me if I hadn’t caught that wire?”’ Pee-Wee de- 
manded. ‘I'd of come tumbling down with a lot of, 
bones broken and then do you know what you’d have 
to do?”” He was talking af the new recruits. ‘* You’d 
have to make tourniquets and things, do you know 
what those are?”’ 

“Are they something to eat?’’ Peter asked. His 
thoughts were probably beginning to run on this sub- 
ject. 

“No, they’re something to bandage a person up with 
and stop the ‘blood from leaking; you have to know 
first aid.” 

‘*How about some potatoes?” Billy Jansen asked. 
‘** As long as we know which way to go now, let’s have 
some eats in a hurry; we'll get there on time, it’s only 
seven. Maybe my watch is a little fast at that.” 

‘“‘Tcantell by thesun, where’s the sun?” said Pee-Wee. 

“‘T haven’t got it,’’ said Willis Harlen. 

“Come on, let’s eat,’ said Eddie Carlo. 

“Suppose I couldn’t of climbed to the top of that 
tree,’ Pee-Wee said. ‘‘ Where would we be I'd like to 
know?” 

“We'd be right here,”’ said Willis. ‘‘Come on, Tascy; 
sit down you fellows, we’re going to eat in a hurry.” 

Bruno and Tasca obediently sat down on their 
marimba cases, the others sat on the ground while 
Pee-Wee dug down into a burlap bag which he had 
carried over his shoulder like a peddler. From this he 
extracted a few potatoes and a bundle of sticks which 
he had whittled to points. One of these was a shade 
roller. One was a fragment of a carpet-beater. But 
by far the most interesting thing which Pee-Wee ex- 
tracted from this grab-bag was an apparatus in several 
parts, one of which looked like a miniature bow and 
arrow. This was for the purpose of revolving a pointed 
stick held top and bottom, and by this process, if one 
were lucky, a collection of wood dust might be ignited 
at the revolving point of the stick. Once, after patient 
experimenting on a Saturday, Pee-Wee had coaxed a spark 
into being and ignited this inflammable little area. 

Upon the strength of his success with this romantically 
primitive device he had forbidden his patrol to carry any 
matches on their pilgrimage to Little Valley. After roasting 
potatoes en route, he intended to exhibit this scout implement, 
and demonstrate it to the audience. 

He now instructed his patrol to gather twigs and form them 
into a pyramid; things began to look like business, as if they 
were going to have something to eat. Pee Wee wrestled 
courageously with the scout fire-maker (which had enjoyed 
great popularity among the Indians), squatting on a rock and 
pushing the bow part back and forth, revolving the pointed 
stick in its pointed hole filled with wood powder. 

But nothing happened. Tasca and Bruno, sitting on their 
altogether unprimitive cases, watched the proceeding patiently 
without any pardonable inclination tolevity. Peter Tower was 
alleyes. Theothersseemed interested. But nothing happened. 
Pee-Wee pushed and pulled like a fiddler, one or two hopeful 
boys had added twigs to the little waiting pyramid. Billy Jansen 
was so optimistic that he began sticking potatoes on the ends 
of the roasting sticks. Pee-Wee became red in the face and 
panted from pushing and pulling. But nothing happened. 
(Continued on paze 37) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The Courage of Lieutenant Cole 


HE air route from Laredo to San Antonio, Texas, 

is remembered by those aviators who have flown 

over it as being divided into two parts. The first, 

running from Laredo to Cotulla, is an unbroken 
carpet of mesquite green, stretching in all directions, and, to 
the man who flies, very uninviting, for there is no place to 
land in case of motor failure. From Cotulla to San Antonio, 
the route is pleasant, over wide, open 
fields of grain, corn, and cotton. 

Again, from the airman’s point of view, 
the railroad cuts through this mesquite 
carpet like a silver thread to which, at 
irregular intervals, varicolored disks are 
tied; the small towns with the fields about 
them which huddle against the steel rails, 
the one element that keeps them from total 
obscurity. 

On an early morning in June, when a 
heavy gulf fog had rolled in and lay over 
the mesquite like a wet, gray blanket, an 
army airplane took boomingly off from the 
small Air Service Station at Laredo and 
headed north. The- pilot of the machine, 
Lieut. Stanley Cole, cared not a whit for 
fogs and the hidden menace they carry for 
the aviator. It is unlikely that he would 
have paid much attention to this particular 
fog if he had, for, after an exile of six months 
of border patrol duty, Lieutenant Cole had 
been relieved and was San Antonio bound. 
Or more correctly, bound for Keeler Field, 
the big Air Service Station that lies just 
outside of San Antonio. But to Cole, it 
amounted to the same thing. He had 
many friends at Keeler Field and he liked 
the ancient city of the Alamo. 

All things being considered, Lieutenant 
Cole, from his snapping blue eyes beneath 
a crop of crisp, sandy hair, to the tips of his 
glistening, close-fitting boots, was happy, 
and exuberant as well. Therefore he 
opened the throttle of his plane a tritle more 
and grinned at the deep-toned, instant 
response of the big motor. 

His plane was lightly loaded. No 
mechanic sat in the rear seat and the only 
cargo was a pair of suitcases. Cole did not 
fly high. He wanted to see the ground 
and follow a positive course. The wheels 
of the airplane skimmed ten feet above the 
telegraph poles which bordered the railroad, 
and the rails themselves shot beneath the 
wings like a rapidly moving strip of mag- 
nesium. If he had flown one hundred feet 
higher, the aviator would have had to trust 
to his compass for direction as the plane 
would have been immersed in the fog and 
out of sight of the ground. Cole had two 
alternatives, one of flying above the fog 
and out of sight of the ground, and the 
other of doing as he was, traveling just 
above the surface, which was easier. So, 
being in a hurry, he had chosen the latter, 
and sped along above the railroad, follow- 
ing its slight, occasional turns with ease, 
and exhilarated by the sensation of speed which the airplane’s 
nearness to the ground seemed to magnify. Thus he flew for 
thirty minutes. 

At the end of that time, he reached a point where the rail- 
road bent rather sharply. Cole knew this bend and also knew 
that, after two miles on the new course, where it struck the 
dozen houses of the town of Casa Blanca, the rails angled back, 
like a big V, and continued north. He elected to save time by 
cutting across the open end of the V and momentarily forsook 
the guidance of the silver rails. 

Then disaster overtook him. The gear on a vertical drive 
shaft of the motor stripped without warning. Before he quite 
realized it, the welcome roar of the explosions had ceased and 
the propeller, which had been a transparent silver disk, became 
visible as it revolved aimlessly, kept in motion by the pressure 
of the wind alone. The power plant of the airplane was 
useless. 

The green tops of the mesquite trees so close below came 
rushing up. 

Cole held the plane in the air-as long as he could in the hope 
that he might be able to reach the railroad again and attempt 
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a landing in the cleared space of the right away, but the plane 
did not have enough altitude to glide a hundred yards, much 
less the remaining mile to the bend. 

The top of a single, large mesquite tree loomed immediately 
ahead. Cole jerked the control stick back. The nose of the 
plane heaved up. The machine hovered, and crashed into 
the tree. 





The drum-like surface of the captain’s plane was five feet from his reaching toes 


There was a deafening crackle of snapping branches and 
wood, mingled with the sibilant, hissing undernote of ripping 
linen. ‘Then, to Lieutenant Cole, came a stunning flash of 
light, and after that—darkness. 

The accident was unobserved; and Cole lay in the crumpled 
machine for two hours before he regained consciousness. It 
was two hours more before he struggled into the little town of 
Casa Blanca, carrying a fractured forearm, a badly cut head, 
and enough bruises to incapacitate two ordinary men. 


IX months after this occurrence, Lieutenant Cole, his 

broken bones knitted nicely and the first scars of his 
wounds gone, climbed into the cockpit of an airplane for the 
purpose of taking the first flight since his accident. He had 
been looking forward eagerly to this ride for some time. 

Lieut. Frank Vardon, who was to pilot Cole, was almost 
as happy over this event as was Cole himself, who was confi- 
dent as he stepped into the plane. He was still confident when, 
under the guidance of Vardon’s steady hand, the plane swept 
fleetly across the expanse of Keeler Field and slid effortlessly 
inta the air. 


The flight was short. The machine landed in ten minutes 
and discharged its passenger, a shaken, white-faced man. It 
was Cole, but he was cut to the fiber of his being by the awful 
realization that his nerve—the one priceless asset in the busi- 
ness of flying—was gone. 

When he had first looked over the side of the cockpit after 
the plane had taken the air, he had felt an almost uncontrol- 
lable desire to leap out. He had resisted it, 
fighting himself grimly. Minutes, that 
seemed centuries in length, passed in an 
agonizing procession. 

Lieutenant Vardon banked the airplane. 
When the shining wings dipped, Cole 
clutched at the sides of the cockpit until his 
knuckles showed white. Then he motioned 
Vardon down. The climax came when the 
pilot shut off his motor and headed the nose 
of the plane toward the ground. 

Before the colorful map which was the 
earth, rushing relentlessly at him, Cole 
yelled. Then he covered his eyes with his 
hands and cowered down in the cockpit, 
a picture of abject terror—a pitiful com- 
parison to the once happy, confident 
athlete—now the physical shell only of 
what had been, but a short time before, one 
of the coolest, most skilful pilots of the 
Air.Service. 

“‘What on earth’s the matter, old man?” 
demanded Vardon of his _ white-faced 
passenger as the latter clambered to the 
ground after the flight. ‘‘Sick?” 

“Ves,” Cole nodded quietly. ‘Might 
as well call it that. I’ve developed a streak 
of yellow down my back as wide as this 
flying-field. That wreck I had at Casa 
Blanca broke my nerve. I never thought 
I’d see such a day,” he finished dully. 

“That’s natural. Anybody feels that 
way after a bad wreck.” Vardon spoke 
encouragingly. “It’s happened to me. 
You'll just have to go easy for a while. 
Then you'll come back all right. Don’t 
worry.” 

‘“*T hope you’re right,’’ replied Cole. 


GTANLEY COLE was game. He tried— 
\? hard—to come back. Every day saw 
him go through the ordeal of flying. But, 
instead of being overcome, his fears grew 
worse. To Captain Hixon, the flight 
surgeon and the medical officer who had the 
exclusive duty of looking after the health 
of the pilots at Keeler Field, Cole reported 
favorable progress, hoping that, in time, 
his report would become a reality. But he 
did not deceive the Captain, who made it a 
point to be present and see Cole as he 
climbed out of Vardon’s plane, some two 
weeks after he had started flying again. 

Cole was shaking with relief as usual when 
he stepped on the ground. The flight sur- 
geon honored him with one sweeping look. 
Then he collared the white-faced officer and 
gave him a push toward his quarters. 

“Get away from those airplanes, son,’ directed Captain 
Hixon crisply. ‘‘You’re not doing yourself a bit of good, 
although you’re as game as they make ’em. Sorry, but don’t 
look at a plane until I give you permission. Right now you’re 
done.” 

“Done!”’ Lieutenant Cole smiled through his hurt at the 
well-meaning words of the flight surgeon and started to his 
quarters. Upon arriving, he slumped down into a chair and 
buried his face in his hands. 

“T feel like a piece of machinery that has a gear out of 
kilter,’”’ he told himself. ‘Seems like there’s a part of my 
make-up gone. The thing to do is quit.... But I won’t— 
Ican’t.... I’ve got to stick it out!” 

Perhaps it was a foolish decision. Cole, being a radio expert, 
could have transferred to another branch of the army, far 
from the Air Service, and continued his existence happily. 
Nine men out of ten would have done so, but not Stanley Cole. 
Until he had regained his lost confidence and air sense, the 
things that had gone when he was knocked unconscious 
in the wreck at Casa Blanca, he would stay on the firing-line. 
(Continued on page 49) 








BOYS’ LIFE 


ow to Make Moccasins 


ACK from Big Tink Pond in the damp, gloomy 
Spruce Swamp, where the sphagnum moss, maiden- 
hair and ground-pine carpet the ground, where the 
decaying boles of ancient pine trees are slowly 
moldering, where the great, gaudy pileated wood-pecker still 
hammers on the trunks of dead chestnut trees in the spooky 
twilight, is the place where the haunts, ghosts and spooks of the 
old pioneers and backwoodsmen are wont to gather around 
the phosphorescent glow of the fox-fire and there warm their 
transparent hands and toast their spirit venison over glowing 
coals that to us gives no heat. At least that is what old 
Jimmy Rosencrantz has ofttimes told me and Jimmy knew, if 
anyone did. 

Did I dream it or did Jimmy tell me that last Hallow’een 
the disembodied spirits held their annual reunion? 

Well, if it was not Jimmy who told me, it was not a Hill- 
Bille or Wood-burner; no, none of them would have dared to 
eavesdrop a committee meeting of real transparent hobgoblin 
ghosts. 

Anyhow this is what someone said happened. 

Walking right through the underbrush, through solid tree 
trunks and rocks with the ghost of his rifle trailing from his 
hand, came Black Jack of the Juniata. Hopping over all 
obstructions, not because they obstructed a ghost, but for the fun 
of the thing, old Simon Kenton bounded into the circle. Kit 
Carson, Daniel Boone, Davey Crockett, Mike Fink, the fldt- 
boatanan scout, Lewis Wetzel with long hair streaming; Tom 
Quick, the Indian hater, and many others had already arrived. 

“T reckon as how you gander plucked, corn shucked, wolf 
muttons had better make room for me,” quoth a buckskin 
clad fellow as he perched his shadowy figure on a log next to 
Jim Bridger. 

“IT judicate that this hea’ pow-waning is called fo’ tha’ 
purpose of helping them tha’ Boy Scouts,”’ he continued. 

“‘Well, inform them how to make an Algonquin moccasin,” 
said Fenimore Cooper, in a lofty cock-sure manner. 

““Say you know as much about real Indians as you do about 
trappers and that’s nothing minus,” quoth Kit Carson, and, 
with that all the ghosts began to pelt the famous author with 
fox-fire. 

“Valgame, but that feller didn’t savvy the Injuns I knew 
and that’s a heap of different tribes. Mirad amigoes, ‘no 
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hay atajo sin trabajo’ we say in Spanish and to know Injuns 
one has to live with ’em. No es la verdad amigoes?” 

““Nah-pay’-shnee” (he runs not away) grunted a painted 
and befeathered Sioux. ‘‘Wah-chink’-sap-ah (Wise, clear- 
headed) ‘‘Tah-ko’-dah” (Friend of them all), him tah-wah- 
hink- pay’-tah,” (has many arrows, resourceful.) 

“Thee is right friend Sioux,” quoth the Quaker scout, 
Daniel Boone. ‘‘Friend Fenimore did more to elevate our 
morals, and add romance to our lives than any other ink-horn 
man. He described both Indians and scouts as we would liked 
to have been. Give hima seat in our council. I have spoken.” 

I cannot tell all that happened at that Spooks council fire 
although I would like to do so, but they inspired me to tell 
you beys how to make the following moccasins, as their con- 
tribution to the scouts for a New Year’s gift. 

So here they are, and I should not wonder if these old fellows 
are leaning over my shoulder while I make the diagrams; I 
know that they furnished me inspiration. 


HE Sioux made a raw-hide sole for their moccasin, one 

side of which was practically straight and the other side 
curved to agree with the form of the foot, in fact both sides 
agteed with the form of a natural foot because one side of the 
foot should be straight. Fig. 1 shows the tongue for the Sioux 
moccasin. It is numbered Fig. 1 only because it comes first 
in the diagram, but Fig. 2 is the important diagram. You 
make the pattern by putting your foot down on a piece of 
paper and then, with a lead pencil, make an outline of the foot, 
after which allow a margin of a quarter of an inch, that is make 
another outline a quarter of an inch larger a!l the way around 
your foot pattern. Next take a piece of buckskin, sheepskin, 
or any kind of skin (I have seen shoes made of human skin) 
and fit it over the top of your foot to get the size. Fig. 3. 
Now cut a slit down to the part that is to be the instep, from 
A-B, then a slit across the instep from C-D. On the full grown 
moccasins, so to speak, A-B would be about five inches and 
C-D, would be about three inches. 

Soak your leather, raw-hide sole until it is soft and pliable 
because you are making this moccasin wrong side out and it 
must be soft enough to turn inside out again. Fig. 4 shows a 
section of the sole. 

It is sewed with heavy linen thread well waxed, using a large 














needle, first punching the holes for the needle with a fine awl. 
The sewing is done along the edge of the buckskin about an 
eighth of an inch back from the edge and diagonally down from 
the edge of the leather sole, coming out about one-third of the 
way down Fig. 4. 

Keep in mind that the sole must be kept wet all the time 
you are sewing and the buckskin nearly dry. It is best to 


first tack (stitch) the upper to the sole at about four points * 


along the sewing line, so that in the finished sewing, it will 
join in the proper places without buckling of the buckskin. 

When finished, the heel line of the buckskin and sole should 
exactly centers when the sewing has been completed, wet the 
sole again with a small rag or sponge or set it in a shallow 
pan of water until it is soft and pliable as is possible to make it, 
then carefully turn the moccasin inside out, removing all little 
puckers in the buckskin with the end of a broom handle or 
stick. Next stuff the moccasin with closely packed news- 
papers, cotton, sawdust or dry sand. The Indians used buffalo 
hair or sand, 

The tongue Fig. 1 is stitched on at the slit C-D, Fig. 5. 
You now have the finished moccasin Fig. 6, one that will last 
you for a long time. The moccasin I have before me, I have 
had for forty years. 


ROM a piece of sole leather, or a hide of any beast, the 

skin of which is of sufficient thickness, cut the sole as 
you did for the Sioux moccasin. This time make the sole one- 
half inch longer than the foot and one quarter inch wider Fig. 7. 
Make the sandal string of belt lacing, whang string or “‘par- 
fleche’’ (half-tanned hide) raw-hide. Fasten it as shown in 
Figs. 7-8-9. Tig. 8 shows upper part of first hitch at E and 
Fig. 9 shows how underpart of the hitch F-G-H, is fastened 


‘by running the whang string through slit in sole, then up 


through the slit of the whang string itself after manner shown 
in Fig. 7-8. 

This sandal is just the thing to wear around camp. It 
protects your feet from stones and rough places and allows you 
to go bare-footed and to derive all of the well-known benefits 
which comes from the exposure of your skin to the sun and air. 

Figs. 10-11-r2 show the Cree moccasin. The tongue in this 
case is stitched on to the instep as shown in Fig. 12. 

(Concluded on page 56) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





NDREW MARGO, well-known Lone 
Scout, has been appointed editor of the 

Lone Scout Department of the Dairymen’s 
Price Reporter, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


LONE SCOUT reports that he has been 

using the G. C. title, because he did all the 
work required, and is now embarrassed to find 
that he is not a G. C. because he did not report 
to the Long House and wait until officially 
appointed. Remember that titles are awarded, 
not self-applied. 


A: A. JAMESON, Scout Executive of 
Atlanta, Georgia, writes: ‘‘I am getting 
some very interesting side-lights from the Lone 
Scouts as I come in touch with them in Atlanta. You may be 
sure that our attitude in Atlanta will be most cordial and 
helpful.” A large majority of Scout Executives are as ready 
to co-operate with Lone Scouts as Mr. Jameson is. 
will be more and better Lone Scout activity if co-operation is 
developed. 


REDERICK E. MUNICH, Council Chief-elect of District 

2, started right in to stir up his territory. He organized 

a rally that was held in Central Park, New York, on Armistice 

Day. The Chief Totem and other officials were there, and a 
number of old-timers. 


ONE SCOUT LAURENCE RITTER worked on a Great 
Lakes steamer during the summer to.earn money for a 
college course. The radio operator on the ship taught him 
the code and started him on radio so that by another season he 
might be ready for a job as operator and earn more money. 
Ritter, who is a Grand Councilor, is now a student at the 
College of Forestry, University of Minnesota. 


ONE SCOUT numbers may be used by the Lone Scouts 
who have them, but name and address should be given to 
prevent mistakes. The numbering of members has been dis- 
continued because the keeping of a numerical file of 100,000 


There , 


‘The Lone Scout 


or more cards seemed to be an unnecessary expense when an 
alphabetical file had to be maintained. 


HE tenth anniversary of the founding of The Lone Scouts 

of America was appropriately celebrated by gatherings of 
Lone Scouts in a number of places. The sixteenth anniversary 
of the Boy Scouts of America will be celebrated the week 
ending February 13th in all parts of the country. Mr. W. D. 
Boyce, founder of both organizations, lives in Ottawa, Illinois. 
Greetings from scouts would undoubtedly be appreciated, 
but replies should not be expected as a recent illness prevents 
Mr. Boyce from writing many letters. 





EVERAL Lone Scouts have reported 
life saving—the National Court of 
Honor awards medals for life saving under 
certain conditions. Any case reported to a 
local council of the Boy Scouts of America 
or to a troop where there is no council, 
will be investigated by the Local Court of 
Honor or examining committee and then 
reported to the National Court of Honor 
if the Local Court believes that an award 


should be made. 











HE Quill fraternity for old-timers has been started with 

Paul E. Keil (‘‘Pauke”’) as president; Sol Huberman and 
Fred E. Munich, vice-presidents; and Alexander Heitowit, 973 
Forty-Seventh St., Brooklyn, secretary. The object is to bring 
the old gang together, hold an old-timers’ banquet occasionally 
and annual conventions beginning next summer. A bulletin 
will be published monthly containing news of the old-timers. 
Membership is open to all Lone Scouts over sixteen. Monthly 





meetings will be held at the Men’s Club of 
Pratt Instiute the last Sunday in each month. 


EFORE the Lone Scout organization 

became a part of the Boy Scout move- 
ment it was well known in Lone Scouting 
that the need of publicity for the organization 
was imperative. Since the merger, and the 
awarding of points for newspaper articles, 
Lone Scouts. have become more popular in 
the eyes of thé editors of newspapers. How- 
ever, further realizing the need of more 
publicity Royal W. McDonald, Supreme 
Scout, of Austin, Texas, inaugurated a novel 
publicity contest, for the tribes of the Lone 
Scout organization. The contest began last 
June and will end next June. At the closing 
date the tribe having the greatest number of inches of pub- 
licity, for the Lone Scouts, published will be given a silver 
loving cup with the names of the winners inscribed upon it. 

Up to date only six tribes have entered this contest, but 
they are making things hum in their respective districts. 
Already over 430 inches of publicity have been secured by 
these tribes. 

The managers of this contest, also realizing the need of 
publicity for the contest, wish to announce the following new 
ruling: “‘Any scout securing mention in an Authorized Lone 
Scout Amateur Publication of the contest by article, pow, 
or otherwise will receive a bonus, in the contest, of one inch 
for his tribe for each point awarded his article.” In this way 
the contest will come in for the publicity that it deserves. 

Any Lone Scout tribe that wishes to enter the contest can 
do so by writing Roy W. McDonald at 1208 W. 8th St., 
Austin, Texas. 


ee ALL large cities, and in many smaller places, local 

merchants are designated as Scout outfitters. Lone Scouts 
are entitled to, and will receive, the same service from these out- 
fitters as the Boy Scouts. The only articles they cannot pur- 
chase are those restricted for the use of scouts who have passed 
the Boy Scouts’ tests. Show your Membership Card. 
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The Ghost of the Grand Canyon’ 


HE Grand Canyon, the World’s greatest wonder, is 

situated in the northwest corner of Arizona. Few more 
weird places are to be found in the world. It has a depth of 
about six thousand feet, and one may stand on the rim and 
look down this distance and see the Colorado River wending 
its way at the bottom. 

The different strata of rock, the variety of colors, the towers, 
turrets, pinnacles, cliff and ledges left by the erosion of the 
river add to the beauty and weirdness of the scene. 

This is the land of the Hopi Indian, a tribe noted for its 
blankets and pottery, but itis not with these peacefut indus- 
tries that this story deals. 

The writer, having spent two summers in the Canyon, 
became well acquainted with one of these tribes living on the 
rim. It was in August, 1920, that a great commotion was 
observed in and around their “Pueblo” as their community 
home is called. On inquiry, it was learned that the Chief was 
ill unto death. I suggested to those attendant on the sick 
man, that a doctor or medicine man be called, but to my 
surprise, I was told that it would be of no use, as the Chief 
had seen the ‘Ghost Horse”’ the day before in the Canyon. 

Their prophecy was correct, and in two days I attended 
the funeral of the departed chief. I am not superstitious, but 
with the weirdness of the scenery and the story I had just 
heard of the ‘Ghost Horse,” one could be pardoned for feeling 
a little creepy at this dismal funeral. 

The “Ghost Horse” worried me for many a day. I could 
elicit no explanation from the Indians with whom I was 
acquainted. One day Indian Joe was engaged by the survey 
party with which I was attached. He was a very intelligent 
Indian, had attended the Mission school, and could speak 
English and: Hopi fluently. 

I made up my mind to get into the good graces of Joe as 
quickly as possible. In this I was successful after a great deal 
of coaxing, because Joe, in spite of his intelligence, had still the 
Indian’s superstition and aversion to giving the white man 
any information. 

The story of the “Ghost Horse,” which made a deep 
impression upon me to this day follows; 

The great chief “Zunia” ruled over the Hopis in the year 
1540, when they were conquered by Coronado. The garrison 
of the little village was put to the sword, the chief himself being 
killed. Two days afterward the funeral of the chief was ar- 
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auger sancti ase 


To a Sparrow 
(On secing one in the rain) 
By Garland F. Taylor 


W EE tremblin’ tiny feathered mite, 
I dinna think ye’re doin’ right 
In tryin’ thus to show your spite 
Ag’in’ the rain, 
And sittin’ there, as comes the night, 
All, all alane. . 


The cauld wind drives in from the West. 
Ah, birdie, seems to me ’twere best 

That you were safe wi’in your nest 
Instead o’here, 

For ye can never take your rest 
Mid torrents drear. 


How ye sail on with tireless wing, 
As high as any livin’ thing, 

And fill the air with chattering, 
I dinna ken, 

Except that One, the Heav’nly King, 
Made birds, and men. 


So maybe it’s best in the rain, 
And ye are only actin’ sane, 

For God gave you your little brain 
As well as me; 

And, sure, we are his creatures twain, 
Both me and thee! 











ranged with all the pomp and ceremony of the tribe. The bury- 
ing-place of the Hopis was at the bottom of the Canyon, which 
could be reached only on foot or horseback. As was customary 
with the tribe, the chief’s body was wrapped in‘his ceremonial 
robes and tied upon the back of his favoriteJhorse—a large gray. 

For miles the funeral procession wended its way down into 
the Canyon, chanting its weird death-song. When passing 
one of the most dangerous places, where a misstep meant a 
fall of a thousand feet, a terriffic thunder-storm occurred, 
accompanied by a downpour of rain. This caused a slide of 
loose rock to sweep down upon them, but accustomed as they 
were to these hazards, the funeral party found safety in the 
many hiding-places which abound. , 


When the danger was over and the party emerged from its 
hiding-place, the gray horse and its burden was nowhere to be 
found. His hoof-prints could be followed far beyond the 
point of danger and ended abruptly in the middle of the 
trail. 

No other conclusion could be arrived at than that the horse 
and its burden disappeared into space. The search continued 
for months. Hunters reported having seen hoof-marks in 
many isolated places in the Canyon, but from that day to this 
no explanation of the strange disappearance of the horse and its 
dead chief has been forthcoming. 


Nort long after this occurrence, the Chief’s son, who had 
succeeded his father, happened’ to look down the 
Canyon, during the progress of another storm. Something 
he saw in the flash of lightning caused him to scream, throw 
up his arms and fall back dead. 

The legend of the tribe reports the death of many succeeding 
chiefs as similarly tragic. Something which they saw in the 
Canyon, something terrible which appeared to thein caused 
their deaths. 

The Indians of course associated this apparition with the 
disappearance of the gray horse and its gruesome burden, and 
the story, which might have been long forgotten was revived 
at the strange death of each chief. 

Some years afterwards,. just when I could not make out 
from Joe’s narrative, a chief—a particularly brave man—was 
similarly stricken by the apparition in the Canyon, but sur- 
vived, and from him the story of the apparition was secured. 

This chief, who knew no fear, says he was strangely in- 
fluenced on the night in question. Something seemed to draw 
him toward the rim of the Canyon. He stood on the rim for 
some time looking down, and during a particularly long flash 
of lightning, the apparition which had caused the death of so 
many of his predecessors, appeared to him. There, lit up by 
the lightning flash was the gray horse and its dead rider. The 
gruesome burden could be distinctly seen, even the face could 
be discerned in the flash of light. 

The horse was leaping from crag to crag, the dead rider 
with its ghostly arms, beckoning him to come. This was too 
much for him, brave as he was. He fainted and fell back, 
where he was found next morning. 

This, then, was the vision which had caused the death of so 
many of the Hopi chiefs. 

(Concluded on page 55) 
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HE skipper surveyed the gorge and turned to Jim. 
~ “He figgers we’re stumped,” he said. ‘‘How 
would you go about gittin’ across?” 

Jim had already considered the problem, noting 
the length of the dead gum’s shadow, compared with his 
own; estimating the space between the cliffs and verifying 
it by jerking a fragment of rock at the far side. He knew 
to within a few inches how far he could jerk a pebble from his 
hip. He gazed up the high branch of the gum that extended 
almost horizontally from the trunk, almost parallel with the 
canyon, and he noticed that the opposite rim offered a fair 
landing place on ledges a little higher than where they stood. 

“T'd figure it a little over thirty feet across there,” he 
said. ‘‘I suppose we might cut down the gum and chance its 
falling right, though the difference in levels don’t make the 
best landing and there are rocks in the way, or, if we had a 
rope and got it over that branch we ought to be able to swing 
across.”’ 

The skipper nodded. He was always pleased when Jim 
tackled a problem. He had told a hundred times how Jim 
had got them across a mountain torrent in New Guinea by 
building a tidal pontoon-ferry. 

“Between an’ six fathom, I’d say,” he answered. 
“Risky choppin’ the tree. She’d hev to fall across those 
boulders nigh the base an’ it might pitch her wrong. The 
rope trick’s the one—only, we aint got a rope long enough. 
But I reckon thet’s what he’s got in his mind, jest the 
same.” 

He went through the pantomime of a man climbing the 
tree and fastening a rope, of swinging across the space. Gon- 
gola was a bit chopfallen. He had meant to impress these 
strangers with his superior bushcraft. He grinned a little 
sheepishly, lost his boastful poise and turned to the woman 
with one word—‘“‘kamin.” 

She went back to the forest and returned almost immedi- 
ately, dragging after her two lengths of the clambering calamus 
palm, long rattan vines that showed the marks of her strong 
teeth where she had bitten through the cane. It struck Jim 
that almost any white man would have coiled them and 
immediately experienced infinite trouble getting through the 
brush, whereas this method was simplicity itself. One length 
of about eighteen feet she gave to her lord, squatting at his 
feet while he made a knot at one end of it. 

““Kamin” he said again, exhibiting it. He rubbed his 
hands in the dirt and went over to the gum. Tufa and the 
crew watched him closely. They were experts at climbing 
themselves, but he was to show them a new wrinkle, though 
the principle was the same that they used. 

Gongola held the knot in his left hand and threw the whip- 
like rattan about the trunk, catching the other end in his 
right. This he wound three times about his right arm, with 
the end sticking stiffly out under his armpit. With arms 
fully extended he placed his right foot against the tree, bend- 
ing his body as far back as possible. Then he started to 
walk up the tree, throwing the kamin ahead of him in a series 
of quick movements, stopping frequently for a short rest. 
The long vine was looped about his body just above the 
hips. The motion was that of the mechanical climbing- 
monkey toys that ascend a string. He had a small greenstone 
tomahawk slung about his neck and, while he climbed, 
Olanga looked after his weapons, his bundle of spears and 
throwing-sticks, his boomerangs and his shield. She herself 
had a knife that she seemed to reserve only for especial 
occasions, preferring her teeth for ordinary ones. It was a 
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They were fairly in the desert now out 


By J. Allan Dunn 
Illustrated by Douglas Duer 


Begin the Story Here 


Captain Burr and Jim Morse, resting at Sydney 
after a voyage in the Manuwai, are asked by Pro- 
fessor Langley to journey to the interior in search 
of his brother, who went up country, back of Herbert 
River, five months before on a quest for opals and 
has not been heard from. An agreement is made 
and the Captain, Jim, the Admiral, their parrot, 
and their Kanaka crew travel by the Manuwai to 
Hinchinbrook, where they leave the vessel and go 
by whaleboat up the river. Forty miles from its 
mouth they come upon a campfire surrounded by 
blacks feasting on giant snakes. The Admiral 
betrays the presence of the strangers, and the blacks 
charge toward them. 

Jim sets off a magnesium ribbon that he carries in 
his pocket for such emergencies, and this exhibition 
of white man’s magic so frightens the blacks that 
they fall on their faces and the party escapes. 
The next morning, some distance farther on, three 
blacks visit the camp and invite the party to their 
village and to a wallaby hunt. In the camp, when 
inquiries are made for the white man, the aged 
medicine man is brought out in a litter. He 
shows them a drinking cup made of a skull, a white 
man’s skull. 

The Captain is convinced after a careful look 
that the skull is old and has no connection with 
their quest. They push on to an abandoned cattle 
station at Herbert Vale, where they find a well- 
built house in charge of a Gilbert Islander, Kuriri, 
who proves useful, though evidently a rascal. He 
tells them of a festival to be held shortly by many 
native tribes. They decide to attend the Korro- 
boree and march through a great forest, suffering 
intensely all the way. Finally they come to the 
plateau designated by Kuriri, and concealing them- 
selves, watch a series of duels. In one of these 
their sympathy is aroused for one of the com- 
batants, a youth who is attended by a young girl. 
Finally they return to camp, where the black who 
had first visited their camp finds them and delivers 
an invitation to the ritual dance, the Korroboree 
about to be held. 

Many weird and unusual things take place in 
the course of this night. The climax is reached 
when one of the blacks attempts to kill another. 
Jim is able to win the gratitude of Gongola, a lead- 
ing black, by saving his life. Gongola promises to 
lead the party across the desert and accordingly 
they set out. 











piece of flint that had split triangularly, two of the edges very 
sharp. The handle was a flat piece of wood painted with 
chalk figures, joined to the flint with a lump of resin that 
had been softened by fire but Was now hard as shell. The 
knife had a sheath made from two pieces of the bark of the 
tea-tree, bound with the spun hair of the opossum, whitened 
with chalk and finished off at the small end by a tuft of red 
cockatoo down. Handle and blade together were about 
seven inches long, and it was a formidable and ingeniously 
devised weapon that never left its owner. Jim had a notion 
that it was to be used purely for personal offense or defense. 
Olanga was never tired of admiring it, at every rest she 
held it in her hand and sometimes patted it. She did not 
once glance at Gongola ascending the tree. It might have 
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been an ordinary sight to her or she might coquettishly affect 
to ignore his agility. 

In an almost incredibly short time he was seated on the 
horizontal bough, walking out on it, without any effort of 
balance, to a fork, hauling up the long vine and looping it 
in the crotch until both ends hung down evenly. 

Jim expected to see him come down between the lines, but 
he took matters leisurely, apparently enjoying the prospect, 
seated on the branch like a trapeze performer before he goes 
through his act. He returned to the main trunk and there 
his attention was taken up with some loose bark which he 
tapped with his tomahawk, calling down to Olanga. Handfuls 
of stuff fell down, some of which Olanga caught, gathering 
up the rest carefully. Jim saw the fat, white larve of ants 
among the rotten bark. Olanga tossed a palmful high in 
the air, winnowing the bark from the grubs which she ate 
eagerly, offering some to Jim who tactfully accepted them, 
and then palmed them to get rid of them. He had eaten 
many curious things before, out of politeness or policy, but 
he drew the line at raw maggots. Later he withdrew the 
objection and found that they were far from disagreeable, 
with a nutty flavor and a nutritive value that, at the time, 
was welcome. 

Gongola shouted down to her, doubtless protesting against 
her greed, if not her lack of manners, and she laughed, tossing 
her head. He came down swiftly. The bark was smooth and 
slippery, and every now and then he notched the tree for 
his big toe with his tomahawk, binding the end of his kamin 
about his thigh while he made the cut; dropping the last 
ten feet and running over to Olanga who stuffed the rest of 
the ant grubs in her mouth and held out to him her empty 
palms, laughing at him. Gongola showed an unexpected 
sense of humor and grinned back. Olanga was a spoiled beauty. 

Then Gongola knotted the ends of the long line together, 
making a sort of swing that he put into motion, standing in 
the loop and working it by bending and straightening his 
body until it swung like a pendulum out over the gorge. 
When he had gained sufficient distance and impetus he landed 
flying on the ledge; the lines secured by the kamin he had 
fastened to them. He found a convenient boulder and 
fastened that to his swing, sending it back for the next pas- 
senger, grinning in triumph. 


T WAS an easy passage, even for Captain Burr, in whom 
age had not offset a sailor’s agility. Jim went second, and 
the skipper remained until the last of their bundles had been 
swung across. Olanga was last of all, disdaining to set her 
feet in the loop, swinging by her hands, her graceful body 
shining like burnished copper as she launched herself in a 
flying leap from the lines and made her landing as agilely as 
a fawn. 

A short walk took them to where the range began to pitch 
sharply downward towards the vast desert tableland where 
their search would really begin. Beyond the darkling forest 
that clad the upper slopes, Jim saw a vast gray plain that 
merged to shades of lavender, of dull yellow and, again, in 
the far distance to purple. Here and there buttes rose out 
of this immensity with solitary cones of burned-out volcanoes. 

An impression of mystery, of secrets that dared solution, 
that warned the rash or the timid intruder, yet beckoned 
with irresistible enticement to the brave adventurer, seemed 
to come over him, rising from the solitude like a mist that 
invaded his brain. The sun was setting in a glowing ball as 
red as iron fresh drawn from the forge, banded by a purple 
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streak, surrounded by vapors that smoked luridly all about 
it. A chilly breeze came up from the desert where the swift 
radiation was commencing that would send the temperature 
down forty degrees in as many minutes. It struck on his 
cheek like the touch of a clammy hand, and he shivered. 

“‘Gittin’ chilly, aint it?” asked the skipper. ‘‘They say 
the sea islonesome. It ain't a marker on that. Looks like 
you might come across ennything you ever read or heard 
of out there, don’t it?” 

Jim nodded. He was in a silent mood. 
call and the challenge of: the Un- 
known, and accepted it. 


He had felt the 


HE mountains were left behind 

and now they lay in a blue, 
ever-narrowing line to the east, 
dark purple at dawn before the 
eager sun came wheeling over the 
rim of the world, their crests 
tipped with light at sunset in a 
glory that slowly bathed them 
from ridge to base and vanished as 
the light died, then swift darkness 
rushed over the land, the stars in ~ 
their southern constellations span- 
gled the heavens and, with the chill 
of nightfall the strange sounds 
of the desert aweke, vague, sugges- 
tive of unknown forces. 

They were fairly in the desert 
now, beyond the weird forest of 
leafless casuarina trees, out among 
the sand and the spinifex, marching 
toward the butte that Gongola said 
marked the limit of his tribe’s 
domain, where he promised he 
would show them positive proof 
that Langley had passed there be- 
fore them. Beyond that he would 
not go. The inner desert was 
inhabited, he said, by men so fierce 
that it was death to be sighted or 
smelled out by them—giant men 
with long black beards, with hair 
that grew down their backs and on 
their shoulders and covered their 
chests. There Bunyip dwelt and, 
to that dreaded devil, these bearded 
giants offered all strangers, all the 
men, women or children that they 
could kidnap or raid, not in worship, 
but to keep the appetite of the 





their compasses while there were so many detours necessary 
when the spinifex ranked itself for mile after mile with the 
bayonet blades of the tussocks interwoven in a continuous 
fence that they could never be sure of how much “leeway” 
they had been forced to make. 

They were on rations now. Water was scarce and had 
to be carefully husbanded. Gongola and Olanga broke 
down the great ant-heaps and robbed them of the fat grubs 
that they devoured with relish, but they were always anxious, 
insistent for a share of the white man’s food. Greedy, both 














awful beast appeased, lest he turn 
on them and devour them. 

Gongola told stories of this desert 
tribe that, if they were not true, showed him possessed of a 
vivid imagination and a knack for detail that never varied. 
He even described Bunyip as something like an enormous 
lizard, armored in scales that rustled and rattled, with great 
eyes like plates of fire, a breath that scorched the spinifex, 
claws like a patlypus, a crest along its spine that it could 
raise at will, teeth like lava crags, and rudimentary wings—or 
fins—since it lived in the bottomless waterholes where it lay 
in wait for the unsuspecting wayfarer. These waterholes, 
Gongola declared, formed part of an enormous subterranean 
system of caverns. There might be more than one’ Bunyip, 
he asserted. Certain it was that no one ever knew just where 
it would appear, towering into the sky with its flaming eyes, 
its lifting crest and its deadly, nauseous breath that smelled 
of corruption and acted like liquid trenchfire. 

They had all got so that they could follow Gongola’s 
limited vocabulary, made eloquent by gestures. The crew 
listened with rolling eyeballs to his tales. So convincing 
was he that Jim began to believe there must be some creature 
actually existent. Certainly the seemingly discordant physical 
description did not discount it. There was the platypus, 
billed, furred, clawed, armed with spurs, laying an egg like 
bird or reptile and suckling its young before it carried them 
in a pouch. Anything was possible here and, in a country 
where the tiny apteryx was linked to the menu and 
cassowary, where the gigantic moa might yet stalk the un- 
explored interior, these night yarns of Bunyip did not seem so 
impossible. 

Olanga did not like them. She did not like the desert. 
And she frankly said so. If it was not for the promise held 
out of many presents, Jim fancied she might have deterred 
Gongola from remaining with them. And he was highly 
necessary. They might have made their own way, but this 
desert travel was new to all of them. The ground was far 
from level. They descended, almost imperceptibly at times, 
into valleys where the dunes rose all about them in baffling 
confusion. There was no suggestion of a trail. Everywhere 
the spinifex shut them in, growing in tussocks that varied 
from three to ten feet in diameter, bristling with the spiny 
blades that gave it the name of porcupine grass, points that 
could and did inflict painful wounds. They could not see the 
buttes, there was no true hill; no tree that they could climb, 
only the general direction in which to march according to 
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Gongola was received by a swarm of his own people who came out of a hollow near the base of the largest butte 


of them. Willing to eat with their abdomens bulging, to take 
the last sip of water. Jim thought them curiously improvident 
for savages until he reflected that they—or at least Gongola— 
knew where to find the shallow waterpits—and that they 
could live on the ant grubs and on grasshoppers, millions 
upon millions of which seemed to exist to every acre, leaping 
and rustling in the spinifex clumps, whirring across their 
path with their fragile wings and their shell-encased bodies 
that seemed like miniature airplanes. 


ET they were nothing beside the ants. There were vast 

armies of these, the numbers inconceivable, marching, 
marching in orderly ranks and seemingly always upon some 
ordered business. Huge black ants with lobsterlike nippers, 
with officers and sub-officers that commanded, that ran back 
and forth along the line of march, that broadcast their signals 
or went into conference with waving antenne. Ants by the 
quintillion, everywhere, red and white, fighting companies 
and peaceful caravans, slave-raiders; marching, always 
marching. Burden-bearers packing mysterious parcels 
bulkicr than themselves, disappearing into subterranean 
galleries or entering their hills, some of which, inhabited by 
the white termites, were of earth, hard as cement, pyramids 
and cones ten feet high. 

Jim wondered why they chose this scorching desert for 
their habitation. What they were about and where they 
were all going, what they found to live on and what became 
of the surplus population? Often he saw their caravans 
intercrossing, the fighting men furiously bent upon annihilat- 
ing their enemies, the main body halted, non-combatant, 
ready to march on again about their own concern or to go 
into slavery. They had as much intelligence as Gongola, 
Jim sometimes thought—perhaps more, in certain directions. 
He saw them do things that could hardly be purely‘instinctive, 
and he wondered what the ants thought of man, whether they 
realized him as something living or only as man himself 
might look upon mighty elemental forces that caused earth- 
quakes and landslides or let loose cloudbursts. Their dimen- 
sions were limited, he supposed, by their senses, measured 
by their own actual progress. They could not conceive of 
height or depth without actual exploration. Yet these 
hordes if they were not checked, might become dangerous. 
They devoured every crumb that they could get at and they 
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were a continuous pest, crawling everywhere, getting next 
to the skin and often nipping painfully and with a bulldog 
tenacity when cornered. 

Their grubs were edible, but they were not. But Gongola 
and Olanga ate prodigious quantities of grasshoppers, tossing 
them for a moment into the fire to roast them and burn off 
the wings and legs, and then picking the scorched shells 
apart to get at the minute but apparently savory contents. 
Olanga caught them by the basketful in the bag of woven grass 
she always carried with her. There were beetles, too, that 
she collected and which they 
cracked and ate like nuts after 
the hard wingcases were burned off. 
Sometimes she came in triumphantly 
with big larve almost two inches 
long, and then they had a rare 
feast, placing the grubs on red-hot 
ashes where they immediately be- 
came brown and crisp with the fat 
fairly bubbling in them. Tufa and 
his fellows tried them and _ sai: 
they tasted like an egg, but Jim 
and the skipper were not up to 
them, as yet. It showed how the 
blacks could subsist where a white 
man would starve, however, though 
the quantities to be gathered would 
have to be enormous for entire 
subsistence. 


HEY had brought with them 

desiccated vegetables, beef cubes 
and a sort of concentrated pemmi- 
can, besides more bulky provisions. 
Given a chance, Gongola and 
Olanga would have eaten as much 
as any four of them. This matter 
of food had been very carefully 
considered from previous experi- 
ences. In New Guinea it had been 
imperative to secure food from the 
country as they went, since the 
native bearers consumed the con- 
tents of their packs within a few 
days. Tufa and the crew were 
more used to white men’s food but, 
the more they marched into the 
desert, seeing nothing but insects, 
traveling through the maze of 
spinifex clumps, the more serious 
did the question loom. 

“We're limited by the grub, looks 
like, Jim,” said the skipper. ‘“‘We 
ain’t seen sign of wallaby or emu 
and I dont see what they’d live on 
ennyway. Unless we strike a territory thet provides some- 
thin’ else ’sides insects, we'll hev’ to put back before long.” 

“This tribe of Gongola’s must live on something besides 
grubs and hoppers,” said Jim. ‘‘And the bearded giants he 
talks about; they can’t raise giants on that sort of food.” 

“‘T reckon they eat ¢algoro as offen as they kin git it, but 
they’d soon kill off the neighbors an’ themselves too if they 
depended on that. I suppose they’ve got somethin’ sub- 
stantial an’ I only hope we kin stomach it. Have to, if we 
stick it out very long. Snake ain’t so bad, but I ain’t seen 
snake nor lizard. We'll have to use the trade stuff and 
terbaccer to make friends with. I’ve allus heard thet food 
was what got you the most with the natives an’ I kin. see 
why. They say some of the tribes kill off the children in 
places where grub is scarce, so’s there’ll be enough to go round, 
but we’ve got to hold our rations for ourselves an’ cut down 
on Gongola and Olanga gettin’ more ’n their share.” 

“T’ll be glad when we get out of the spinifex,” said Jim. 
“First thing we know we’ll be having the boys laid up. Our 
drugs are going fast.” 

It was impossible for the crew to avoid getting pricked 
by the bristling spines and cut by the sharp edges, sometimes 
serrated, of the stiff bunch-grass. Every abrasion promptly 
developed into a sore and, unless care was taken, into an 
ulcer. The skipper and Jim were protected by their knee- 
boots but Tufa and his comrades were in sorry case, with 
puffed ankles and calves that mattered and bled and could 
not be kept clean for lack of water. Jim did what he could 
with disinfectants. The sun glare was terrific. Tufa and his 
brother islanders were used to the tropics, to the fierce shine 
of sun on water but they always had their groves and forests 
and, here, the never-ending blaze from sunup to sundown 
began to affect them. The skipper dreaded the sandy blight 
for all of them, and any inflammation or granulation was 
treated immediately. Gongola and Olanga seemed immune, 
though there were the scars of old sores on their legs. 

A doubt came into Jim’s mind at the end of the fifth day 
as to whether Gongola really knew the way he took with such 
careless cheerfulness, and he mentioned it to the skipper. 

“T’ve bin thinkin’ of that,” said Captain Burr. ‘He ain’t 
lost or he’d be downhearted. But he may figger we can’t 
keep up this sort of thing indefinitely an’, if we sh’ud play 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Resolved 

OYS’ LIFE. is facing the New Year with a 

happy optimism that it wishes it might share 
with each one of its: readers. With us, as with 
everyone, there should bea sense of elation in 
looking down. the road:one‘has traced, where the 
months ‘stand out as the large markers and the 
weeks and days as the lesser guiding posts, the 
road pushing out steadily toward a definite goal. 
This is, of course,.only the blue-print of 1926, 
the plan by which we will build. The actual 
building is accomplished only an inch at a time 
as. we approach each day. That is why, for in- 
stance, that nice graded road we plan to take the 
hill in the distance will show, when we look back 
on it, a sudden dip and a perpendicular rise, before 
we recover‘our original plan. That is the unfore- 
seen for which we must always allow a certain 
leeway, but the great thing i is the plan. It is great 
when such an expression can be the growth of 
high hopes, the extension of a worthy accomplish- 
ment in the previous year. 

It is very seldom possible, of course, to “feel 
complete satisfaction over such an accomplish- 
ment, for hope always stays a step or two ahead. 
Indeed, it is a healthy sign, for only in ‘that way 
are we kept moving to our best. 

Both in our survey of the old year and our plans 
for the new, we should. curb those hopes, that 
tendency to over-optimism, and try to see our- 
selves truly. Just what did we.do last year that 
has made us bigger; could we have done better; 
when did we slack up, and why; did we miss out 
by not having our plans made early enough; in a 
word, did we make our grades, in school and out 
of it, as we had a right to expect? That is ex- 
tremely important if we are to profit by our 
experience in planning for the New Year, for it 


gives us the basis on which to make our plans for: 
Now if we will put down all our 


the New Year. 
objectives, and go over them carefully to deter- 
mine their importance, and what can be elimi- 
nated, we are ready to take that sheet of paper 
and write on top of it, “Resolved”: Try it, you 
will find it is valuable in more ways than one. 
Indeed, as a boy your Editor very carefully made 
out a series of New Year resolutions which by 
just so much helped to determine what was to be 
undertaken, but, more important still, it served 
to stimulate accomplishment in such a practical 
fashion as to lead him unhesitatingly to recom- 
mend New Year resolutions as very much worth- 
while. 


A Smaller Man 
O COUNTRY in the world offers such 


wonderful educational facilities to its boys 
and girls as does America. They are the envy of 
foreign countries (and there are many of them), 
where an education can only be obtained at a 
considerable cost to parents, who very often 





sacrifice everything they have, and go into debt 
to give their children that start in life they feel 
should be theirs. Working your way through 
college is a phrase that has no meaning in most 
of the European universities, and many students 
come to this country from all over the world to 
take advantage of the wonderful opportunities 
in this respect to be found at most if not every 
American College. It certainly is a remarkable 
thing to contemplate—this opportunity that lies 
at every American boy’s door, whereby, taking 
advantage of what the community offers him, he 
can go through the grade and high schools with- 
out cost, and work his way through college so 
easily that thousands are doing it each, year. 
Yet, according to published figures, of 1,000 
boys who begin, in the public school grades, only 
111 finish high school, and only 14 finish college. 
Doesn’t that strike you as something tragic? 
Some time ago we published in these columns 
figures comparing the earning power of boys and 
men as they were graduates of grade schools, 
high schools and colleges. It showed conclusively 
that education, regarded merely as an investment 
designed to bring in a monetary return, more than 
justified itself. There is, of course, no comparison 
between them in regard to the breadth of view- 
point, the appreciation of life and literature and 
art, the capacity to serve the community and 
many other things of great importance. ‘To 
educate a boy is to make him see farther, be 
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A New Year’s Prayer 
By Peter O. Lamb 


Touch, Dear Father, touch Thou these lips 
That they might learn to pray, 

Just simply as a child who seeks 
Its bread from day to day. 


Not as the righteous, who may call 
hy Name with aweless ease, 
Preserve me from the mind which says: 


“Thank God I’m not as these.” 


And bless these Hands, for they are weak, 
This Heart, for it is faint, 

And give to wild Impulse, Great God, 
That touch divine, restraint. 


Give me Strength that will not quail, 
e Hope that stands alone, 

The Faith in man and men‘and Thee, 
Dear Father make Thy own. 


Oh! Bless the careless word that tells 
The half in earnest jest, 
Teach me to see that I may know, 


With Thee, what is, is best. i 


I crave the Chance that rides the Winds, 
And yet, I’m so afraid— 

And ask not thus—but should it chance— 
Dear God, be Thou my aid. 


Teach me to see beyond the veil i 
Of Death—that I may live; ; 

Teach me to hoard—like miser’s gold— 
Thy Love—that I may give. 








broader and look deeper, and the boy who denies 
himself the privileges in education that waits at 
his door is consciously limiting himself and choos- 
ing to be a smaller man than he should be. 


Education and the Scout 


T MIGHT be interesting, in connection with 

the above, to note that an inquiry among the 
students of a number of universities shows that 
nearly 50 per cent. of their undergraduates are 
scouts. Forty-seven per cent. of Harvard’s 
students, 37 per cent. of Yale’s and 44 per cent. of 
University of Michigan students are, or have been, 
scouts. This is a tremendous proportion when it is 
remembered that only one boy out of fifteen 
throughout the country has been a scout. In 
other words, of the 14 boys out of 1,000 who go to 
college, 7 are scouts; while only 67 of the 1,000 
who entered grade schools ever joined the Boy 
Scouts of America. Or to put it differently, of 
933 boys who are not scouts, 7 go to college, while 
7 scouts out of 67 will take full advantage of 
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such facilities. The chances of a boy in the 
grade school going to college is 14 times better if 
he is a scout. 
For My Country 

HESE are significant facts, for they bear 

out the claim often made for Scouting that 
by providing opportunities for doing worth-while 
things, it increases the scouts desire and ability 
to do them, and a keen sense of personal responsi- 
bility. Sometimes a boy brings to the program 
a pent-up eagerness; as is illustrated in the story 
of Jack James. He was under age when he 
applied for membership. When the Scoutmaster 
asked him why he wanted to become a scout he 
said, “I want to serve my country.” Of course 
he couldn’t enroll as a scout until he was twelve 
years old, but on his twelfth birthday he joined 
the troop as a tenderfoot. The Scoutmaster, who 
had made inquiries regarding Jack, found that 
his father was a drunkard, and his mother dying 
of a wasting disease. Jack stuttered. He was 
in more sense than one, handicapped. 

One of the daily duties of the troop was to 
put up and take down each day the flag that 
flew from the flagpole of the town in the center 
of the square opposite the railroad station. To 
Jack this was a sacred rite, and whenever he 
could he went with the scout detailed for this 
duty. In time his ambition was fulfilled and he 
was named to be responsible for the flag raising 
and lowering the next day. The night was 
bitterly cold, and when Jack presented himself 
to the Scoutmaster for the flag there was a 
coating of ice on the streets and everything 
frozen. The Scoutmaster suggested to Jack that 
he better not do it as the halyards would be 
frozen. Jack begged that he might perform his 
task and the Scoutmaster, impressed by Jack’s 
anxiety, allowed him to take the flag. Jack 
reported an hour later, “Sir, the flag is up.” The 
Scoutmaster glancing down at the boy’s hands 
noticed that they were bleeding. He had torn 
them in handling the frozen ropes. “I will have 
to give you some extra marks for this, Jack,” he 
said, for he was at a loss to know just what to 
say to the boy. Jack held himself a little 
straighter, perhaps, and stammered in great 
concern, “I didn’t do it for the marks, sir, I did 
it for my country.” 


Winter Camping 
AMPING in the winter is the real thing. It is 


growing in popularity. Each year as people 
learn the art of taking care of themselves in the 
open, they go out and test themselves in winter 
weather and find there so much exhilaration and 
fun that they are immediately turned into en- 
thusiasts. Indeed, to such proportions has this 
grown, that two of the largest councils of the Boy 
Scouts of America, Chicago and Boston, report 
that more boys are attending winter camps than 
summer camps. What sport is there to equal 
skiing, tobogganing, snow-shoeing and skating? 
The winter silhouettes of trees are unmistakable, 
and you can tell old friends miles away. What 
opportunities for tracking does not the snow 
provide? Every fresh fall is a clean sheet on 
which the woods write a new history. When you 
camp in the winter you really learn the use of the 
axe, and its use warms you twice—once when you 
chop yout wood and again when you burn it. 
No, there is no fun like it. Try it once and see. 


Will You Stick? 


UST at this season of the year Boys’ Lirr, like 

many other publications, will discover how 
many of its readers of the past year enjoy the 
magazine well enough to justify them in arrang- 
ing to receive it regularly during the coming year. 
One of the most gratifying evidences of strength 
and growth is the large increase in renewals this 
year over any previous year. If your subscription 
has expired, or is due to expire, and you really 
enjoy reading Boys’ Lire, and think it is worth 
the subscription price, the best way to register 
your point of view is by seeing to it that the busi- 
ness office hears from you promptly. 


January 
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The Scout World 


Activities, News and Notes of Scouting 


Off to Camp This Winter 


OING to camp this winter? This is the season for 
you to show your real art asa camper. The winter 
camp is the test of the experienced scout. Summer 
camps are popular from coast to coast, and even 

the millionaire refers to his marble-pooled, hardwood floored 
palace in the Adirondacks as his “‘camp.” But it is only 
husky scouts who roll up the blankets, pack an extra pair of 
shoes and a sweater, and hike into the snow-storm to camp. 

We have no complete record of how many scouts did have 
this experience last year, but these are some of the councils 
that sent in reports where snow, still woods, crackling fires, 
tobogganing and skating leaped over the pages: 

Springfield, Mass.; Spokane, Wash.; Onondaga, N. Y.; 
Wichita, Kans.; New Haven, Conn.; St. Louis, Mo.; Ames, 
Ia.; Watertown, N. Y.; Columbus, Ohio; Warren, Pa.; Lan- 
caster, Pa.; Duluth, Minn.; Worcester, Mass.; Omaha, Neb.; 
Detroit, Mich.; South Bend, Ind.; Helena, Mont.; and Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Get out this winter and be a real sceut. You'll have a better 
chance at a choice camp-site; your only neighbors are sturdy 
campers; you can keep your direction more easily and see 
more because the trees are bare, and take a short cut across 
the frozen lake back to camp. You must boil your water, of 
course, but the supply is always more plentiful, and no worry 
about grub spoiling without an icehouse. Few sanitation 
problems and no dust, no flies, no mosquitoes, no sun boring its 
way through your hat. Winter is the time to learn the stars, to 
get acquainted with the tracks of animals and to feed the wild 
birds; you will find some of your old friends among the trees 
look different in December than in June. And the thrill of 
winter sports, the skates, the snow-shoes, the toboggans, the 
snowballs, is something that stirs every scout camper. 


Who Will Plant a Memorial from Roosevelt’s Grave ? 


VERHANGING the grave of the Citizen Scout, Theodore 

Roosevelt, at Oyster Bay, stands a great walnut tree. At 
the time of the Roosevelt Pilgrimage in 1924, one of the scout 
leaders from the State of Washington, picked up a number of 
the nuts that lay on the grave. From this seed he raised several 
young trees, two of which were presented to a public school in 
his native town, named after the great president. They are 
much prized memorials. 

From this idea developed the plan of having scouts else- 
where raise memorial trees in Roosevelt’s honor. The matter 
was taken up with the Superintendent of the cemetery at 
Oyster Bay, and there are now at National Headquarters a 
bushel of black walnuts from the grave of Theodore Roosevelt 
at the disposal of Boy Scouts. 


By James E. West 


So the boys used to be a wild gang, and complaints were made 
daily to the Commandant about their conduct. But since the 
troops have been organized, the fellows found scout work so 
interesting that during the whole course of the past year not 
one complaint has been registered against them. 


South American Mission 


HE first reports received from Messrs. J. D. Makgill and 

A. D. Jamieson, special commissioners of the International 
Bureau who are visiting South America, cover their stay at 
Rio de Janiero. They were received most enthusiastically and 
spent a most strenuous time visiting troops and meeting people 
interested in Scouting. Among the troops they visited was an 
Anglo-American troop of twenty boys, under the leadership 
of George EF. Fox, an English Scoutmaster. 


Boy Scout Forests 


T LEAST one council has taken up the Boy Scout Forest 
idea regarding which an item appeared in these pages 
a short while ago. This is the Algonquin Council, who have 
received a gift of a 50-acre tract in Hopkinton, Mass. The 
tract will be apportioned to the troops of Framingham, Ash- 
land, Hollister and Hopkinton, with the understanding that 
each troop may build a cabin for all-year-round camping. 
The Framington nurseries have presented young pines and 
Mr. Paul S. Coffman, of the U. S. Forestry Service, is direct- 
ing their planting. Scouts of Algonquin Council are also 
setting out several thousand pines at their t50-acre summer 
camp at Bolton, Mass. 


Scouting at Football Games 


URING the fall of 1924, 310 scouts of 
Minneapolis, Minn., and 4o leaders ushered 
at the Minnesota-Michigan football game in the 
new Memorial Stadium at the University of 
Minnesota, with such emphatic satisfaction, 
that the University of Minnesota’s Athletic 





Is yours a Roosevelt troop? 
Or is there a Roosevelt Memorial 
in your town? If so, it would bea 
particularly scoutlike Good Turn 
for you to raise a Roosevelt 
Memorial tree for the community. 
Ask your Scoutmaster to write to 
Mr. E. S. Martin, Secretary, 
Editorial Board, National Head- 
quarters, for the seed. We must 
limit the quantity to requests 
received from scoutmasters. 


Can You Beat It? 


OW many boys in your town 

are scouts? There are two 
Boy Scout troops in one com- 
munity that register 90 per cent 
of the boys of scout age, and 
register them in spite of the fact 
that none of the boys remain in 
that community for more than one 
year. That is some record, isn’t 
it? It is held by Troops 2 and 3 of the Army Post at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas. 

Now the army officers are stationed there for special study 
of one year, so the personnel of the troops suffers a complete 
turnover every twelve months. And yet of the 57 scouts in 
these two troops, 26 are Eagle Scouts and 858 merit badges 
have been won. Troops 2 and 3 are claiming national records 
on the basis of boy population enrolled and percentages of 
Eagle scouts and merit badges won. ‘These troops have only 
been organized since 1922. 

The change in conduct and behavior of the boys at this post 
has been remarkable in the past three years. Most of their 
fathers have been occupied with such intensive study that 
they had little time for the care and training of their sons. 
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This beautiful peak, about one thousand feet high, is be- 
tween the Canyon Road and the Barnes Road about a half 
mile from the city boundary. In early days it was a resort 
of elk and the original owner of the land named it on that 
account. 

During a historical hike Troop 14 decided to “put it on 
the map” of the United States. A considerable number of the 
boys wrote letters to the Geographic Board and, upon receiv- 
ing these numerous requests, the Board in Washington in- 
vestigated and finally passed upon the matter so that it is now 
part of the official geography of the United States. 


A National Gift to Murphysboro Scouting 


HE Service Clubs of Murphysboro, Illinois (where, you 

will remember, the tornado last year made terrible havoc), 
met recently to acknowledge a national gift to Scouting in 
Murphysboro. Because of the disaster that overtook Mur- 
physboro, local Scouting asked that some aid be provided to 
them to tide over the reconstruction period so that Scouting 
in that town, which 
had made for itself 
such a gallant 
record, should not 
be crippled. There 
is no fund nor 
facilities in the 
National Organi- 
zation to take care 



































of cases of this sort 
but when the ap- 
peal came to the 
Field Committee 
of the National 
Council at one of 
their meetings, the 
Chairman of the 
Committee, Mr. 
Mortimer L. Schiff, 
made this simple 
statement to the 
gathering just be- 
fore its close: 
“Gentlemen, John 








pictures. 


the Santa Maria. 


Associatiox:, 


Department insisted on scouts taking over the ushering for 
this year’s games, and, therefore, 300 First Class Scouts and 
40 leaders assumed the entire charge of ushering the University 
of Minnesota’s seven home games. On Saturday, October 
24th, they handled 52,000 people, the full capacity of the 
Stadium, at the Minnesota-Notre Dame game. . 

This is typical of what took place at all college centers 
during the football season. 


Scouts Name a Peak 


HE United States Geographic Board has officially named 

Elk Peak at the edge of Portland at the request of the 
boy scouts of Troop 14, Portland, Ore., Albert O. Soder- 
berg, Scoutmaster. 


(Above) Dr. John J. Finley, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Education 
and a member of the Executive Board, 
and four scouts of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
who were guests at a luncheon tendered 
by the Rotary Club. 

(Center) Salute the First Lady of 
the Land! Washington Scouts formed 
a guard of honor for Mrs. Coolidge 
when she recently attended a special 
performance of children’s motion 


(Below) Scout Paul S. Farocitch, 
Troop 190, Bronx, N. V., won first 
prize in a contest with kis model ship, 
The contest was 
conducted by the American Marine 


A. Logan Council 
will need at least $2,500 to carry on; as you 
go out of this meeting, kindly place your 
check on the table.” With the splendid work 
done by scouts at Murphysboro ringing in 
their memory, it is not surprising that when 
the checks were totaled, it was found that 
the contributions amounted to $3,000. 


Selling the Pastor to Scouting 


DOZEN Eagle Scouts of Monroe, 

Louisiana, with the Scout Executive, 
appeared at the home of the Baptist 
Pastor who had just moved into the city 
and offered him their help in unpacking all his 
furniture. This was gladly accepted and the 
boys helped him not only in unpacking his 
furniture but in dusting and arranging the 
books in his library. Just before they went 
away he asked: “Are you boys from the Baptist Church?” at 
which the following introductions were made by the Executive: 
“‘Mr. Hastings, please meet these scouts—Eric Le Brocque, of 
the Episcopal Church, Louis Kusin, of the Jewish Synagogue, 
Prentice Gray of the Methodist Church, Jack Capiri of the 
Jewish Synagogue, Ollie Fisher of the Baptist Church, Jack 
Breard of the Catholic Church,” etc. ‘The “Good Turn” sold 
the pastor not only to Scouting but to its fine interreligious 
spirit as well and he is now a booster for the Movement. 


An Intertroop Rally in Washington State 


E HAVE splendid reports of the rally of the Blue 
Mountain Council scouts at the annual Kennewick 
(Concluded on page 40) 











Bow and Arrows 


1. What kind of wood is used to make a bow? 

2. Will you please tell me how to make a quiver? 

3. What wood is used to make arrows?—HERBERT 
POLLACK. 

1. Hickory, ash, yew, osage, orange, mulberry, 
etc. 

2. See answer to Scout Laney in this issue. . 

3. Spruce, pine, hickory, pine dowels make fine arrows. 


Moccasins 


. How would you make a pair of moccasins? 
. What kind of leather would you get? 

. How much will it cost?-—CLypE SHook. 
. See this issue of Boys’ Lire. 

. Tanned sheepskin if possible. 

. Sheepskin $2.00. Buckskin $3.00. 
Scout Supply Dept. 


Patrol Calls 


Will you please tell me the calls for the following patrols 
—Alligator, Pelican, Raccoon, Moose?—Scout FRANK Porr. 

Alligator is loud hish and a deep grunt. Pelican, don’t 
know. Raccoon, growl. Moose, “Ough’’ loud and drawn 
out through cupped hands, 


A Quiver 


1. Please publish instructions for making a quiver suitable 
for ten arrows. 

2. Where can I get buckskin for a buckskin shirt?—Scour 
ARTHUR LANEY. 

1. Use tanned sheepskin. Boy Scout Supply Dept. Cyl- 
inder of heavy cardboard three-quarters 
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Buckskins 


1. Will you kindly tell me a store in which I can buy buck- 
skin and the price of it. Will you tell me what is the best to 
use—chamois skin, sheepskin or buckskinp—Garwoop FEr- 
GUSON. 

1. Buckskin is best. Tanned sheepskin is good. Three 
skins for a shirt obtained at Boy Scout Supply Dept. $2.00 a 
skin. Keep your back numbers of Boys’ Lire for reference. 


A Hunting Knife 


t. I would like to have information on how to make a 
hunting knife. I have a fine piece of sword-blade, can I use 
some of it? Please tell me how to make a handle for one. 

2. Can you tell me where I can get supplies for leather work 
such as colored laces, leather, etc—JosEpH E. BurK. 

t. Force sword-blade in moist earth. Build fire and make 
red hot. Handle with tongs. Punch holes’ for rivets for two 
piece wooden handle or let blacksmith do it for you. 

2. Colored leather sold by L. E. Griswold, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

Make Meetings Interesting 

1. Would you tell me how to get scouts to come to meetings. 
Also would you please tell me a good way to get new scouts? 
—Scout WALTER MEYER. 

1. Make your meetings interesting by stories and black- 
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board chalk talks. Invite old soldiers and interesting 
people to give “talks” to your boys. Go on hikes and 
have a good time outdoors and invite boys to attend 
your lectures to know of your work and play. Make 
yourselves and scouting interesting. 


Ginseng 

Can you tell me something about Ginseng and golden seal 
plants (if it grows in Texas)? Where can I find it, what is it 
used for? Its height? What it smells like? Shape of leaves, 
color, what time of year you should gather it, and how?— 
CLAUDE NEILSON. ‘ 

In Government pamphlet on Ginseng distributed by 
Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Signs for Game Reserve 

To whom shall I write for permission to use the govern- 
ment or the states name on signs for a game reserve.— 
WILLIAM BROoKs. 

Your State Game Warden. 

Lone Scouts 

1. Is there an official Lone Scout uniform? 

2. Can a Lone Scout wear the Boy Scout uniform without 
the badges? 4 

3. Will a Lone Scout be admitted to a Boy Scout summer 
camp? 

4. Where can I obtain information about Boy Scout or 
Lone Scout camps in Alberta2—Lone Scout L. WATERMAN 
MAyTON. 

1. Yes. Same as Boy Scouts of America, except L. S. 
buttons may be used, if desired. 

2. Yes, if twelve years of age or over. 

3- Yes, if approved by local officials. 
4. Headquarters Canadian Scouts. 





length of arrows, cover with leather allowing 
for six-inch fringe at seam. Sew leather 
bottom to cylinder and put wad of cotton 
inside, shoulder strap two inches wide. 

2. Buckskin shirt material, Boy Scout 
Supply Dept., 200 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Three skins needed at $2.00 per skin. AS 
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How to Install Any 


OUR radio editor of BOYS’ LIFE receives many let- 

ters asking what type of aerial should be used in 
such and such a set—how to erect the aerial and so on. 
Though I have, of course, answered all these questions 
personally, I shall now reply to them publicly and at greater 
length. 

In the first place, aerials can well be the same for all sets. 
The exception to this is the crystal receiver, where the 
energy actually picked up operates the headset (unless 
amplified). These tiny currents are necessarily weak, and 
so, with a crystal receiver, I say use as large an antenna as 
you can erect. For practically all other sets the antenna 
system I shall describe will give efficient results. Incidentally, 
the super-heterodyne receiver should never be operated from 
an open antenna. This set is designed for operation from 
a loop, and if a large outdoor antenna is employed, the noise 
level will be considerably raised, and in all probability the 
receiver will be a consistent radiator of annoying oscilla 
tions. 


The Parts 


Many retailers sell complete antenna outfits. The follow- 
ing are the required electrical parts: 
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. Every letter must carry the name and address of the writer. 
- One question only, or a group of questions on a single subject, may be asked in each letter. 
- Questions which require more than 75 words for reply must be ignored. 
- Questions which have been answered repeatedly will be ignored. , 
- Questions must have some relation directly or indirectly to scouting activities and the interests 
of scouts, though any reader of the magazine, scout or not, may use the department. 
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By Zeh Bouck 


100 feet antenna wire (stranded)...... .. $0.80 
100 feet leadin wire No. 12, rubber covered. . . _ ego 
2 insulators. ....... : .90 

1 ground clamp...... 10 

1 lightning arresier 2.00 

1 roll friction tape. .10 
$5.40 


Figure 1 diagrams a simple and ideal antenna system for 
receiving sets. A single wire aerial is always to be recom- 
mended for receiving apparatus. Nothing will be gained by 
erecting complicated aerials, while much will be lost in time, 
money and temper. 

Poles have been suggested at each end of the antenna. 
In many cases chimneys and trees will be substituted, without 
lowering efficiency, for these pictured supports. The actual 
aerial—generally referred to as the horizontal portion—is 
between B and C. CE is the leadin. CE and BC should be so 
divided that the total length, BC plus CE, equals one hundred 
feet, i.e., so that the distance from the farthest end of the 
aerial to the antenna binding posts of the receiver measures 
one hundred feet along the wire. If the convenient placing 
of the aerial makes necessary a 4o-foot leadin, then the BC 
portion should be 60 feet long. 

The antenna proper, BC, is fastened to stay ropes or 
wires by means of insulators. Insert A (Fig. 1) is a picture 
of a common and efficient insulator. The stays, AB and CD, 
which fasten to the antenna supports—trees, chimneys or 
poles—may be any length without affecting the tuning 
characteristics of the antenna. They are not in the circuit. 
If a tree is used for a mooring, the stay should be long enough 
to pass completely through all summer foilage, thus maintain- 
ing the antenna proper at an efficient distance from the 
leaves and branches, contact or even proximity with which 
might seriously affect reception. 

If the antenna is swung over a roof, its average height 
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Archery 
Archery interest spreading, Scouts making 
theirown equipment. Jerry Russan is a fine 
archer and glad to help—M. B. MERRIMAN. 
(Concluded on page 43) 
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should be kept over ten feet for best results. Little will be 
gained by raising it higher than this, unless facilities are such 
as to make considerably greater heights convenient. 

The leadin should be soldered to the aerial if possible. If 
soldering is not convenient, both wires should be thoroughly 
scraped for three inches, twisted tightly together, and taped 
heavily. As the leadin wire recommended is well insulated, 
no particular care need be taken to keep it from touching 
walls, chimneys and so forth. However, in many cases it will 
be desirable to bend it around corners or to clear a dumb- 
waiter shaft. This is easily accomplished by the use of an 
additional stay, as suggested in insert B. 

It is important that neither the antenna nor leadin should 
swing in even fairly heavy winds. Antenna swinging causes 
a marked variation in signal strength generally attributed to 
fading. The antenna should be drawn up fairly taut, while 
the extra stay of Fig. 1, B, will hold the leadin steady. 

Several leadin arrangements, for bringing the wire in to 
the receiver, have been placed on the market. However, a 
simple and commonly used method is to cut a notch in the 
upper casement of the window and jam the leadin in place. 

(Concluded on page 52) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Show them how it tunes— 
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Radiola 20, with five 
Radiotrons . $115. 
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with a single control 


After all, when it comes to 
knowing something about a 
set, a fellow has to put his 
family wise. Mothers and 
fathers may pay for the sets, but 
it’s the boy who really knows. 


Take the first chance you get 
to look over the new Radiola 
20. It is an antenna set 
made by the makers of the 
Super-Heterodyne. It is a bal- 
anced, tuned radio frequency 
receiver, with tickler-governed 
regeneration—and every fellow 
knows that means performance. 
But it is more. With three 
tuned circuits—for sensitivity 
and selectivity—it tunes with 


only a single control! That 
will appeal to the folks. 


To make possible single con- 
trol with no sacrifice, as each 
circuit had to be balanced ac- 
curately, the parts were made 
alike to the ten thousandth of 
an inch. Then straight line 
frequency condensers were used 
—to give equal spacing of the 
stations, and to make it easy to 
get the short waves. To get the 
last degree of refinement, there 
are two small verniers, too, for 
use in distance reception. 


Write the names of the stations 
on the drum of the tuning con- 
trol the first time you tune ’em 


in. Then—with a single finger 
—turn to the marked spot, 
and you have your station! 
The right hand control is only 
for maximum sensitivity on 
distance. 


This is only half the story of 
the new Radiola 20. With dry 
batteries, and its new power 
tube, it gives bigger volume 
than storage battery sets. It 
gets range on a short antenna. 
Its tone is remarkably clear and 
true. And single control is 
only one of the points in which 
it outdoes any five-tube set 
you know. Write for the 
complete description. 


A-Radiola 
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he said, *‘ he would stay, I think 


Only he 


My Ricardo 
Kimball did not question the old man. 
was surprised at the manner in which the young dog 
continually bounded about the child, coaxing her to 
He seemed fearful lest she vanish. 
called her in, Ricardo followed to 
mounted guard to await her 


play with him. 
When her mother 
the very doorsill, and 
reappearance. 


-TCHOU GH the dog returned soon to the 
old man’s side, he continually turned 
to watch the door through which Beatrice 
had disappeared. Gomez saw that and 
pondered a while. Then he said: 

“In the morning when I go, I no call 
my Ricardo. If. he come, I am glad. 
If he stay here, I am content. The 
young love the young. I am old.” 

Refusing, as usual, to invite suffoca- 
tion by spending the night within four 
walls, Gomez rolled up in his blankets 
outside the cabin. 

Twice during the night Ricardo rose 
to his feet to listen 
to the distant bawl 
ing of the lone bull; 
and twice Gomez 
talked softly to him, 
telling him by the 
tones of his voice 
that the sound was 
uttered by an enemy. 

Beatrice appeared 
at sunrise, coming 
out of the cabin as 
Gomez was prepar- 
ing to resume his 
journey. Immediate 
ly, the collie bounded 
to her and went half- 
frantic with delight 
during the ensuing 
play. 

Gomez raised his hand in parting 
salute to Kimball, touched his wide 
brimmed hat to Ruth, slung his rifle 
over his shoulder and started away 

The dog stopped his play a mo 
ment and loped after him. Then he 
turned and looked back toward 
Beatrice, came back and did his best to coax the 
child to come, too, with him and Gomez. 

She was close to tears as the dog trotted reluc 
tantly away. When he stopped to look back, she 
called to him. He came back twenty feet, then 
halted and glanced over his shoulder at the old man. 
Gomez was already entering the timber that 
hemmed in the clearing. 

Ricardo turned and trotted after him. 

‘““That,’’ Kimball remarked to his wife, “‘is what 
you call loyalty!” 


HAT morning a tragedy occurred in the thick 
growth at the foot of the mountain. 

They were moving rapidly, Ricardo and Gomez, and a 
strong wind was rattling the dry leaves on the young growth 
and moaning in the pines overhead. Ricardo was yapping at 
a red squirrel that was scolding from a limb above him. There 
was a sudden crashing in the brush beside the trail. Old 
Gomez turned; and at the same moment he was struck down 
by the lone black bull, and his life snuffed out before he had 
time to utter a word. 

Ricardo, terror-stricken but courageous, rushed the bull 
and received a slashing blow of a horn that knocked him over 
and over, driving the breath out of him, leaving him half 
paralyzed. It was some five minutes betore he could gasp into 
his aching body enough breath to fill his lungs. 

Then he crept out from behind the boulder where he had 
been tossed. 

The bull was still pawing and goring at the thing that had 
been Gomez, uttering sullen grunting bellows as the blood 
madness surged through him. 

Ricardo bared his teeth and snarled at the great black-brute, 
stood his ground until the bull had come within six feet of him. 
Then he shrank away to one side. He had learned the lesson 
of those horns with the first onslaught. 

As the bull passed, Ricardo snapped at its heels, and was 
kicked end over end among the rocks beside the trail. 

There, ialf-blinded by the blood from the cut in his forehead, 
dizzy and sick from the punishment he had received, the dog 
crouched gasping. 

The bull returned to Gomez’s body long enough to toss it 
once again then went off, his bawling echoing through the 
wilderness. The old man’s body lay on the edge of a small 
_ natural arena among the pine trees. Soon Ricardo dragged 
himself over to it and attempted to rouse his master. After a 
time, the cut in his head stopped bleeding and he could see more 
clearly. Then, high above, he saw black buzzards wheeling 





jaws came together on one of the 


Ricardo of the Lion Heart 


(Continued from page 13) 


lower. He paid no attention to them at first. But soon one of 
the great birds dropped beside the body and stalked toward it. 






















































Quick as a flash he leaped. His 


great wings, and the bird was 
borne to the ground, squawking 
and fluttering madly 


Ricardo staggered to his feet, the hair on his neck stiff, and 
snarled a warning at the scavengers. They paid little heed, 
for they seemed to know that he, too, was near death. 

The young dog shook his head to clear his dizzy brain, then 
moved forward, stumbling uncertainly on stiff legs. The birds 
rose out of his reach, hovered above a moment, then alighted 
again near by. They were vile smelling things, and the odor 
added to Ricardo’s misery. 

The deer-flies came with their tormenting stings to fasten 
upon the dog’s wounds. But he stood his ground, teeth bared, 
defending Gomez’s body from the patient, waiting birds. 
There were more of them circling overhead. 

Once, one of them, hanging on noiseless wings, swooped to 
strike at Ricardo. Quick as a flash he leaped. His jaws came 
together on one of the great wings. The bird fell.to the 
ground, to flutter like a drunken thing. 

Ricardo waited a moment, for the effort had been great. 
Then he rushed the bird with wide-open jaws, snapped its 
neck and sank down again, gagging at the taste of the thing. 

But the fate of the bird had its effect on the rest. They 
hovered overhead, drooped in the limbs of the nearby trees, 
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or sat about ominously on the rocks. But none sought 
to attack the dog. He held out until sunset though 
thirst was burning him and fever was in his wounds. 

Then came dusk. One by one the scavengers de- 
parted. And as dusk melted into darkness, Ricardo 
left the body and crept back to the creek to drink and to 


splash water onto his aching forehead and to cool his stinging 


wounds. 

But he returned immediately to his 
vigil. 

The deer-flies had gone with the sun. 
That was a mercy. But the night held 
a thousand mysteries. Once a coyote 
passed like a shadow along the edge of 
the clearing, then faded into the brush 
as Ricardo rose to his feet, bristling, 
and growled defiance. 


AYLIGHT brought the deer-flies and the buzzards again; 

and Ricardo dared not leave the body long enough to 

drink at the creek. All day long the great black birds stayed 
about; and all day long the dog stood guard. 

When night came, he was famished, so much so that he tore 
open Gomez’s pack and devoured part of the bacon that the 
old man had gbtained at Kimball’s. He darted away long 
enough to drink again and to stand in the cooling water. 

But when day dawned again, he had had not a wink of sleep; 
for prowling things with luminous eyes had passed and re- 
passed in the darkness. One of them had the same odor as 
the thing that had climbed the tree, he remembered—the thing 
that the bull had treed. But even that had fled when Ricardo 
barked and made a rush at it. 

That all helped his courage. 

When the bacon was exhausted, there were mice, he dis- 
covered. An unwary red squirrel was the next victim. Once 
a rabbit hopped, quite unsuspecting, into the clearing in the 
moonlight, but darted into the brush the instant Ricardo 
rushed at it. And that experience—made bitter by hunger— 
taught him the need of stealth. 

The days passed and the nights, until it became plain 
to Ricardo that nothing he could do would avail poor old 
Gomez. 

But he never ceased to growl when he came upon the tracks 
of the black bull. One day he followed them some four miles 
down the creek and discovered a spot where the 
ground was trampled solid—evidently a favorite 
haunt of the long-horned murderer. 

Ricardo prospected about the vicinity, 
moving noiselessly, with the ruff of his neck 
standing out stiff. But the bull was not to 
be found. 

A month afterward, the dog trotted to the edge 
of the clearing where Kimball’s cabin stood and 
watched Beatrice at her play. The little girl dis- 
covered him and rushed to him, petting him and 
murmuring endearing names. 

She seized him by the soft hair 
of his neck and attempted to 
pull him back to the cabin with 
her. But Ricardo hung back 
reluctantly, at the same time 
protesting his friendliness with 
bushy tail. 

It was then that Beatrice 
called her father. But the man 
was unable to come close enough 
to the dog to touch him. 

“Come on, Ricardo,’’ he 
coaxed. ‘Come here, boy.” 

But Ricardo, in plain dog lan- 
guage, urged Kimball to follow 
him. He darted up the trail 
barking, then came back and 
darted off again. And when Kim- 
ball, understanding, followed, 
the dog’s excitement knew no 
bounds. 

He led the way straight to the little open arena among the 
pines where Gomez lay. 

Kimball had been fearful of some gruesome discovery. He 
was not altogether surprised, then, to find Gomez as he did. 
But he was amazed when he put together the deep prints in 
the earth and the holes in Gomez’s clothing—holes which 
only a horn could make. 

Then, too, he understood the meaning of the long scar on 
the dog’s side and the spot on his forehead. 

“So you tackled him, eh, boy?” Kimball exclaimed admir- 
ingly. 

Ricardo dropped his nose to the tracks. Many, many times 
he had gone over that trail. Now he sought to induce Kimball 
to follow; and again, the man, reading the sharp hoof prints, 
understood. But to follow such a creature as the lone black 
bull was a task that demanded the use of a rifle. 

He hurried back to the cabin to saddle a horse and to get 
his Winchester. 

“That dog is trying to show me where the bull is, I do believe,” 
he explained to Ruth. “And see how that collie has grown!” 

(Continued on page 34) 
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ig Cats 


RED MIL- 
LER and 
Dick Wilson 
were riding 
among the horses on 
the winter range, for 
fall had come and 
the herd had been 
brought down from 
the high plateau to 
the semidesert bad- 
land country along 
the foot of the moun- 
tains to the west- 
ward, where the 
snowfall was _ light 
and the horses could 
find abundant graz- 
ing on the sun-cured 
bunch grass of the 
mesas and the tall 
rye grass, higher 
than a man’s head, 
which grew along the 
stream bottoms. 

The deep fall 
snows in the moun- 
tains had driven the 
deer, the big mule 
deer of the Rockies, and the elk herds from their summer 
pasture among the peaks, and they had come, the deer in 
countless thousands, the elk in lesser numbers, to winter in 
the lower land. It was a land of level reaches dotted with the 
low juniper and pinion—nut pine—trees, their round tops 
resembling an endless apple orchard, traversed in places by 
ridges covered with scrub oak brush, and cut by deep, narrow 
box canyons only to be crossed at intervals where some side 
gulch broke down through the terraced walls. 

Here and there streams ran through level valleys, and in 
one of these the home ranch lay, in charge of a foreman and 
crew of ranch hands, for the boys’ fathers, who owned the 
horses, were still east of the mountains with the herds of G Bar 
G cattle, the horse herd being only a branch of the larger cow 
outfit, the horses having been brought across the mountains 
the spring before, and the ranch located, preparatory to mov- 
ing the cattle to this new and untouched range, which the 
northern Utes still claimed as hunting ground. 

So that the boys—whose business it was to look after the 
horses on the range—were new to the mountains, with no 
knowledge which would enable them to cope with.an unfore- 
seen menace. For with the deer and elk had come the killers 
that lived on them, the cougar or mountain lion—the big cats 
of North America—and the packs of gray and white timber 
wolves; and these, especially the cougar, finding horse flesh 
more to their taste than venison, had begun to prey on the 
horse herds. Every day as they rode they found slaughtered 
horses—more often a colt, sometimes mare and colt pulled 
down together where the mare had tried to protect her young 

-at others, a single horse. 

Almost invariably what was left uneaten of the dead animal 
was covered—sometimes partially, again completely—by 
leaves, grass or rubbish scratched up by the slayer, and the 
trappers in the country told the boys that this was a cougar 
trick, as was also the habit of dragging the carcass, when not 
too heavy, to the cover of the nearest brush or tree. There 
was as yet no snow on the lower country for tracking and so 
far they had not seen a cougar, though they had run on to and 
shot several of the wolves; for the great®cats are nocturnal in 
their habits, and moreover are such adepts at keeping out of 
sight or slinking off unseen when disturbed, that even experi- 
enced hunters in districts where cougar are plentiful see one 
only at long intervals. 


HIS day as they rode the sky was overcast with clouds 

driving up before a chill wind from the west, promising 
snow, and giving the boys hope that before long they would 
be able to trail up some of the big cats and put an end to their 
depredations, and also find out why they killed more horses 
than the wolves; for the latter ran in packs and it seemed as 
though their numbers should make them more dangerous than 
the cougar, who, from what little sign the boys had been able 
to read, seemed almost always to hunt alone. Therefore with 
the coming of snow they hoped to unravel many mysteries 
regarding the big cats which these frontier-bred boys were 
anxious to solve. 

Early in the forenoon they were riding up a valley which 
led to the watershed between two streams. The slopes were 
dotted with clumps of scrub oak, and as they came around a 
shoulder of a hill they saw two ravens sitting on one of these 
half way to the summit, and a dozen long-tailed, black and 
white-magpies fluttering and chattering around. At this sure 
sign of some dead animal—perhaps another horse, though no 
horses were in the gulch then—the boys dismounted, tied their 
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horses to a bush, and rifles in hand went up to investigate, 
keeping behind patches of brush and out of sight of the ravens 
as they advanced. 

Fifty yards separated the nearest cover from the birds, 
and after a careful survey, seeing nothing else, the boys 


stepped out into the open. At once the ravens took flight 
with flapping wings and hoarse croaking, the magpies breaking 
out into renewed clamor. At this the round yellow head of a 
cougar, the black-tipped ears pricked forward, rose from behind 
a slight mound of dead leaves that the boys had not noticed 
and remained motionless, staring at them’ with unwinking 
yellow eyes. ‘ 

Both boys stopped suddenly, bringing up their rifles slowly, 
but Fred was the first to pull trigger. At the report the 
cougar’s head vanished and two yellow streaks flashed for the 
nearest cover, disappearing before either of the boys, good 
shots though they were, could get a bead on the fleeing brutes. 

Dick gave a gasp of amazement. “That was the quickest 
thing I ever tried to hold on,” he said. “If they were lions 
no wonder they’re hard to get—might as well try to hit a 
streak of lightning.” 

“T reckon I hit the one that stuck up its head—couldn’t 
very well miss that close,’’ Fred remarked, and he was right. 


ACK of the mound of rubbish, from which projected the 
feet of a small deer, lay a dead cougar, the bullet having 
struck it squarely between the eyes. The boys examined it 
curiously, it being the first they had ever seen, although they 
had handled several small skins in the possession of a trapper, 
and had heard descriptions of the animals—mainly highly 
colored and attributing to them great ferocity—so that they 
were quite familiar with their appearance. The cougar was 
a female, old, as the worn fangs showed, very thin in flesh, 
having plainly suckled cubs during the summer, these last 
being the two that had escaped. She was something like six 
and a half feet from nose to tip of tail—which was a third of 
the length—stood a couple of feet high at the shoulder, 
would not weigh a hundred pounds, and was a reddish yellow 
in color, with white breast and underbody, black-tipped ears 
and tail. 

“Tf that’s all the big they are,” Fred said disappointedly, 
“they’re not much—I was looking for something as large as 
a grizzly.” 

Dick lifted one of the fore paws. “We've seen bigger 
tracks than this would make in the mud along the creeks,”’ 
he said, “‘so some of ’em grow larger—pretty near twice as big, 
I should guess.”’ 

Fred brightened 
up. “TI like to go 


after something 
worth while,’ he 
observed, and 


grasping one of the 
deer feet sticking 
out of the leaves 
drew forth a small 
doe, half devoured. 

‘‘What’s the = 
ing a couple of ic; 
wolf traps — they 
ought to hold a 
cub— and set- 
ting ’em here at 


matter with bring- ico * 
The boy aimed as well as he could 
at the dim white of the breast 
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Illustrated by John R. Neill 


the bait?” he in- 
quired. “We'll leave 
the old one and the 
cubs’ll likely come 
back hunting her 
up.” 

‘Good idea,”’ Dick 
told him, “‘but we'll 
have to scrape some 
leaves over ‘em and 
put up a flag to keep 
the birds and coy- 
otes off,” which they 
did, tying a handker- 
chief to a stick stuck 
upright in the 
ground, the flutter- 
ing of which in the 
wind would scare 
these scavengers 
away for a day at 
least. 


lich in the after- 
noon they were 
back with four of 
the  toothed-jaw 
wolf traps, each with 
a couple of feet of 
stout chain attached to a three-pronged grappling hook, for 
a trapped timber wolf would tear loose if held solidly when 
first caught, and soon chew a timber clog to bits. 

“We'll take plenty,’”’ Dick had suggested. “Set ’em all 
around, then we’ll be sure to grab ’em.”’ 

The bait and cougar were undisturbed, the swaying flag 
keeping at a distance the ravens and magpies that had gath- 
ered, as well as several coyotes that, attracted by the scent 
and the croaking of the ravens, had gathered and sat on their 
haunches at a little distance, but slunk away as soon as the 
boys came in sight. Dusk was gathering as they left, having 
set the traps, carefully covered with leaves and grass, in a 
circle around the two dead animals. 

“You’d never get a wolf or coyote to walk into ’em—they’d 
scent the traps ten feet away,’”’ Fred remarked. “But the 
trappers say lions are just like bobcats—can’t smell any- 
thing.”’ 

Before they reached the ranch house snow was already 
falling, and as they turned their horses into the corral 
with its sheds and racks of hay in which the saddle stock of 
the ranch was kept the ground was white. 

“Tracking snow to-morrow,” Fred said gleefully as they 
tramped into the big living-room with its blazing fire in the 
great stone fireplace, around which the men were sitting, 
waiting for the cook in the adjoining kitchen to yell, “Grub 
pile! Got a lion to-day and maybe more in the morning, 
Tom,” he added to the foreman. 

“You’d better be getting ’em,’’ that personage replied, “if 
you want your dads to have any broncs left in the spring, 
because from what some of these trappers tell me the lions 
haven’t really begun to come down from the mountains yet— 
takes snow to start ’em.”’ 

“Put all hands and the cook to hunting ’em, then,” Fred 
said flippantly, to which the cook, just then appearing in the 
doorway to announce supper, offered violent objection. “TI 
ain’t lost any lions, and I'll quit before I’ll go trying to find 
any,”’ he said with emphasis, “so if that’s what you’re figuring 
on you'll be cooking your own grub pronto,” and had to be 
reassured on the subject before he would even serve the meal. 

At daylight the boys were out, but the snow had ceased 
early in the night, only about an inch having fallen, though 
the sky was still overcast and promising more. There was 
enough for good tracking, 
however, and they saddled 
up and started out, eager 
to see what their luck had { 
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bee \s they rode they crossed many trails in the snow, the 
straight line of a trotting coyote, the round footprints of bob- 
cats prowling along the brush in search of rabbits or willow 
grouse, once the tracks of a running wolf pack and later the 
trail of a small cougar, from which the wolf tracks could only 
be told by the slightly narrower foot marks and the impres 
sions of the claws, the cougar tracks lacking these and being 
almost perfectly round. There were also countless deer tracks, 
these last being in sight by hundreds, but they were so plenti- 
ful that no one on the ranch ever gave them a second glance. 

Just before they came in sight of where they had killed the 
cougar, Fred, who was in advance, pulled up his horse and 
pointed at the snow. *‘Look at that!” he exclaimed excitedly. 


(Comine from a clumb of brush, crossing the gulch and 

heading up the hill toward where they had set the traps 

was the trail of an enormous cougar, the largest that they had 

ever seen, the round pads making a mark that could not be 
covered by the outstretched fingers of their hands. 
+ “Maybe we'll catch it,’’ Dick suggested eagerly. 

““Not much chance—it’s got a foot as big as a number four 
wolf trap,” Fred replied, leaning from his saddle to more 
closely examine the great print; ‘‘it would have to hit it just 
right or the jaws would throw the foot out when they jumped.”’ 
And they pushed their horses up the hill, following the trail, 
which led straight to the bait. 

As they came in sight a flock of magpies and several ravens 
flew up, chattering and croaking, and they could see coyotes 
slipping away through the brush, having caught their scent 
before they had been seen by the birds. The dead cougar lay 
untouched, except that the eyes had been pecked out, but the 
carcass of the deer had been torn to shreds and only a few 
fragments of bones lay scattered on the trampled and stained 
snow, two of the wolf traps, sprung and overturned, among 
them, but the other three were gone. 

\ circle outside the maze of footprints showed that two of 
these had been dragged away by the cubs, which had pulled 
the grapnels, catching as they did on every obstacle, with 
difficulty. 

But the third trap had been carried off by the great cougar, 
whose tremendous leaps in its frantic attempts to get clear 
from the thing that had clamped onto a front paw with a grip 
not to be broken, amazed the boys. 

“* Just look at that,”’ Fred said as they came to an unbroken 
stretch of snow, “I'll bet it’s going more than twenty feet to 
a jump.” 

Dick’s eyes followed the tracks, blurred by marks of the 
whipping chain and grapnel as it had torn up snow, leaves and 
grass in the mad flight. ‘‘Let’s go get the cubs, this is apt to 
be a long chase,” he said. A short search found both the cubs, 
hardly the size of an average dog, tangled up in the brush and 
so weak from their struggles that they could only spit and snarl 
feebly at their captors. Knocking them on the head, and 
hanging all three cougar carcasses in a tree to be picked up 
later, they again took the trail of the escaping beast. 

After a few hundred yards the lion had slowed down, stop- 
ping at intervals to tear at the trap with its teeth, then going 
on again. This far it had kept to open ground, but now it 
turned into a belt of brush, and the grapnel had caught on 
a stem of this, holding the lion for a space, during which it had 
thrashed about, snapping and tearing the bushes until the one 
to which the hooks had fastened gave way. 

A few feet further one of the prongs had hooked firmly under 
a root and the lion had broken the stout steel chain, strong 
enough to hold the largest wolf, though before it had done so 
it had chewed off oak stems as large as a man’s wrist, torn up 
the ground as far as it could reach, and ripped out roots in its 
mad efforts to pull loose. 


ICK unhooked the grapnel and fastened it to his saddle. 
“‘If we get him we can put it back on the trap,” he said. 
“We'll follow as long as the tracking holds out, anyway.” 

From here the lion had gone into brush so thick that the 
horses could not force 
a way through and the 
boys left them, taking 
the trail on foot. Soon 
the tracks struck open 
ground again and here 
the lion had walked 
steadily. 

“Foot’s getting 
numb and not hurting 
much,”’ Dick reasoned. 
‘“Wonder how he’s 
caught—his foot’s so 
big I don’t see how it 
got into a trap,”’ but a 
careful examination of 
the now plainer tracks 
soon answered this 
question, showing that 
the trap had gripped 
the toes of a front foot. 

“Keep your eyes 
open,” Fred suggested 
as the trail again en .— 
tered thick brush. “A ——— 
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number four trap with the drag gone isn’t going to bother 
that big lion much—we don’t want him piling out on top of 
us when we’re not looking.” 

Again the track came into open ground, turned upward, 
crossed the ridge and went diagonally down the hill here free 
of the scrub oak and with only a few juniper trees at intervals, 
toward ledges of sandstone which broke through the suface 
a little further on. Following along the base of one of these 
for half a mile, the trail turned into a narrow vertical crevice 
in the ledge, barely two feet wide and twice that high. 

“Well, we’ve got him cornered,” Dick said, ‘‘but how are 
we going to get him out?” 

“Maybe the hole isn’t deep and we can see him, or the shine 
of his eyes,” Fred said, stooping down close to the 
opening, but a savage snarl caused him to back 
hastily away. 

“Perhaps we can land a bullet in him,” he told 
Dick, and they fired several shots into the cave 
from different angles, the only result being renewed 
growls. 


“Some difference from the old she, isn’t he?” 


“We'll try smoke,” Dick finally decided, and gathering dry 
bark from the underside of juniper limbs, and dead twigs 
from the ends of the branches, they built up a pile of these just 
to one side of the cave mouth, and setting it on fire waited 
until it was blazing fiercely, pushed the flaming mass into the 
opening with poles and smothered it with green branches, 
a dense cloud of smoke resulting, pouring out of the cave and 
rolling up the face of the ledge. With rifles ready they waited, 
one on each side, expecting every moment to have the lion 
dash out through the smother, but the fire died down to a few 
coals and smouldering twigs, the smoke drifted away, and no 
cougar. 

““Wonder if he’s suffocated?” Fred asked, stepping in front 
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of the crevice, but the instant that he darkened the opening 
a rumbling growl came out. 

Fred became restless. ‘I’m going in after him,” he said, 
taking a stick and beginning to rake out the remains of the fire. 
“You toled the bear out and now it’s my turn, only I’ll have 
to back out and can’t make the time that you did,” and 
dropping flat he began to worm into the cave, pushing himself 
along with feet and legs, holding his cocked rifle ready. Within, 
the upper part of the cave was still thick with smoke and the 
lion snarled wickedly as he advanced, so that he stopped and 
lay still, endeavoring to accustom his eyes to the darkness 
and waiting for the murk to clear. 

As the smoke drifted out he could see what the cavern was 
like. It widened grad- 
ually—as far back as he 
could see it was not more 
than three or four yards 
in width—but though 
the rock floor was level 
the roof pitched upward 
at a sharp angle as it 
receded, so that while he 
could now make it out 
through the thinning 
smoke overhead, further 
back it was out of sight 
in the gloom. 

Inch by inch he edged 
forward, and as he did 
so the sound of the 
lion’s snarls grew fainter, 
coming from far back, 
showing that some ar- 
rangement of the cav- 
ern’s wall concentrated 
the sound waves at the 
mouth. In another three 
yards he could make out 
the end of the cave. A 
ledge some two yards 
high rose from the floor, 
and back of and above 
this was the face of the 
rock, but no sign of the 
lion. At last, straining 
his eyes, he saw a narrow 
crack barely a foot wide 
beginning at the ledge 
and running up the rock 
face, and at the lower endof this and 
just within the forefeet of the lion, which 
had backed into the crack and was 
facing him. 





HUTTING his eyes for a while, on 

opening them he could now make 
out the forelegs of the beast, and very 
faintly the white of its breast. Slowly 
bringing up his rifle, the lion growling 
savagely at the movement, the muscles 
of its forelegs twitching, the boy aimed as well as he could 
at the dim white, the light filtering in behind him showing 
the rifle sights slightly, and pulled trigger. 

The flash showed the big beast clearly, standing with ears 
laid back and fangs bared, the greenish eyes brilliant in the 
glare, and before the boy had recovered from the stunning 
crash in the confined space, and the smash of the heavy rifle 
recoiled against his shoulder, which had no chance to give 
under the blow, he was crushed under the weight of the two- 
hundred-pound brute landing squarely on his back. 

Frantically he squirmed from under, expecting every moment 
to feel the rending teeth and claws, but as he scrambled to his 
knees, pulling his knife from the sheath, he saw the lion kicking 
feebly in the death 
struggle, the bullet 
having passed square- 
ly through the heart. 

A yell from Dick 
caused him to turn and 
he could see his com- 
rade at the cave’s 
mouth. 

“Got him,” Fred 
shouted, and together 
they dragged the lion’s 
limp carcass out. 

“Some different 
from the old she, isn’t 
he?” Fred inquired, 
for the brute measured 
eight feet from tip to 
tip, stood a good thirty 
inches high at the 
shoulder, and the two 
of them could hardly 
lift the animal—a full- 
grown male cougar in 
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The Message to San Acacia 


« 






N RESPONSE to the call buzzer at 

his elbow, Allen Caxton, secretary 
to Division Superintendent Lindly 
of the El Paso and Denver Rail- 
road, arose from his desk and entered 
the office of his chief. 

“You have completed that rolling- 
stock report for this division, have you 
not?” inquired Mr. Lindly. 

“Yes sir, it has been sent down to the 
round-house to be signed by the chief 
mechanic, and should be on your desk 
by three o’clock.” 

‘“That leaves you without much work 
for the next few days. Iam one of those 
unfortunate men that is underworked with a full-time secre- 
tary on the job and overworked without one. No, I’m not 
about to lay you off. When you saved the southbound 
Sunshine flyer down at Santa Ana right after I had fired 
you from the job you held as night telegrapher, I knew 
that you were a good lad to keep around and educate in 
the railroading game. So this secretarial job was created 
especially for you, and it will continue even though the work 
may be rather light at times. That gets me down to the ques- 
tion in hand. Suppose you read this wire from the agent at 
Jornada. It was referred to me by the chief dispatcher.” 

Caxton accepted the proffered yellow slip, and read: 

Chief Dis. 
Albuquerque, N. M. 

If you want this flag station held down, better send relief 
at once. Have been in this lonely shack that you call a station, 
though there is not another soul within thirty miles, for two 
months. That is sixty days longer than would have remained 
had I known the dump was haunted. If relief is not here before 
dark, I walk out flat. LEVINGTON, Agent. 


““Who is Levington?” smiled Caxton. 

“The C. D. says that he is a city-bred chap that came to 
New Mexico a few months past. Suppose his lungs were 
giving him trouble in the East.” 

‘He seems to have jumpy nerves at least.”’ 

“That’s just it. We can’t afford to have nervous men 
holding down stations, no matter how unimportant some of 
them may be. Jornada is nothing more than a flag-stop in 
the middle of the most deserted and barren stretch of country 
between Denver and El Paso; but it serves a purpose, or it 
would not be there, and he must be relieved. But there is 
not another man available right now. Work is too light 
here to keep you busy for the next few days, so you might 
as well run down and stay until we can send a regular. Better 
take plenty of reading material. It is a lonesome place; not 
another house in sight. You'll have to prepare your own 
meals, and sleep in the station. It has a small bedroom and 
a smaller kitchen. The local freight trains will bring any 
provisions you might order from one of the adjoining towns. 
Here is Levington’s pay check for the part of this month he 
has worked, and a pass for him that is effective on any train. 
But you must not wait to ride that afternoon passenger; 
better get there as quickly as possible on a gasoline scooter. 
When a man thinks he is in a house infested by ghosts, we 
can’t get him relieved too soon.” 


HIRTY minutes later, Caxton, astride of a sputtering 

little cycle-car, had cleared the outskirts of Albuquerque 
and was speeding down the wide, barren, mountain-rimmed 
Rio Grande valley. At San Acacia, a hundred and ten 
miles from his point of departure,.he pulled his scooter from 
the rails to the station platform to keep from meeting a 
northbound accommodation passenger that was almost due. 
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The sheriff pointed to a branch railroad in the distance 


As he returned the little car to the rails when the passenger 
train had passed through, a quiet voice from the station’s 
waiting-room door caused him to look up. 

“Going south, partner,’”’ it inquired. 

The owner of the voice was a typical, lanky Westerner with 
a kind but weatherbeaten face, and eyes that squinted from 
years of range riding in the bright sun’s glare, in spite of the 
fact that they were well shaded by the copious brim of a 
white felt hat. His corduroy trousers were tucked in high 
boots. On the lapel of the baggy coat of the same material, 
glistened a star. Caxton knew him for the county sheriff 
the moment his eyes fell upon him. 

“Yes sir, down to Jornada.” 

“T am wanting to get down to Carthage Junction, where 
that old abandoned branch railroad taps the main line from 
those worked-out and deserted silver diggings about ten 
miles to eastward in the Organ mountains. I can catch a 
freight in half an hour, but ’mina hurry. How’s for a ride?” 

“Get right on, Mr.——”’ 

‘Bill Cummins, that’s me, sheriff of El Rio County.” 

The cycle-car had scarcely covered two miles when Mr. 
Cummins, apparently pleased by the novelty of his ride, 
became somewhat talkative for a man of his calling. 

“‘T’ve started out on lots of jobs and on all sorts of animals, 
but never before on a hoss like this one,” he smilingly re- 
marked, ‘“‘but he certainly does eat up the distance.” 

“Tt does that all right, but I can’t help but wonder how 
you are going to get back. You know there is not so much as 
a flag station at the old Carthage Junction, and hasn’t been 
since the Organ Mountain Mines shut down years ago.” 

“T can explain everything easier by going back to the 
reason for this trip. I have just received a message from the 
warden of the State Penitentiary up Santa Fe way to the 
effect that Jackson and three of his old gang escaped two 
nights ago. After getting well clear of the city, they divided. 
Two got horses from somewhere, but were traced overland 
southeasterly, evidently hitting for their old hang-outs in 
the Organs. They might have been caught, but the trail 
was wiped out by that big sandstorm last night. By this 
time it is a safe guess that they’ve made the mountains 
and bullied some lonely rancher into giving them fresh horses 
and guns. 

“But Jackson and his partner weren’t so lucky. They 
made it to Albuquerque some way or another; hid there 
long enough to get some civilian clothes, during which time 
the officers got warm on their trail. So warm, in fact, that 
they hadn’t been out of town five hours before the Mexican 
that had been hiding them confessed and told on what train 
they had gone south. It was that string of cattle empties 
that were sent to El Paso last night. Of course, the officers 
wired ahead so that the train was searched as quickly as 
possible. That took place at Las Cruces, thirty miles this 
side of El Paso; but they were not on it. All of which makes 
it pretty plain to me as to about where they are.” 


““Not to me, Mr. Cummins. I don’t see what that has to 
do with the deserted junction point of an abandoned mine 
road, and how you are to get back to San Acacia,” remarked 
Caxton by way of making conversation. 

Allen did not miss the look of disdain that the old-timer 
gave him. 

“Can’t you see, son, that they more than likely quit the 
empty cattle train at Carthage Junction, expecting to walk 
up the old mine railroad to the mountains. Across the open 
valley and foothills would be hard and slow trudging. If 
they meet the other two, which, I have a hunch, is their 
intentions, all their old depredations will start again. So I 
figured the quicker I got on their trail, though I were tempo- 
rarily afoot, the better it would be. The dirt of the roadbed 
should be pretty firm and retain a track every now and then 
in spite of that sandstorm. Anyway, something ought to 
show up in the two miles I can cover afoot before sundown. 
That will put me a mile south of the Box Elder ranch head- 
quarters. If the trail is hot, I can rush over there for a horse; 
deputize the ranch hands for a posse; cut Jackson and his 
partner off from the mountains before daybreak, and stand 
a good chance to pick them up on the back trail. If I find no 
footprints, I’ll organize the posse anyway, and with the 
ranch as a base of operations, scour the country until I’m 
convinced that my hunch is wrong. At least, it ought to 
discourage them from mischief in my county.” 

“Your deductions certainly sound logical,” admitted 
Caxton in a tone of admiration. “Anyway, here we are at 
the junction, and I wish you luck.” 


HE remaining twenty miles of the run‘to Jornada were 

covered in almost as many minutes. Levington, who had 
all the earmarks of an Eastern health-seeker, had heard the 
cycle-car’s approaching putt-putt; and was waiting to help 
Allen lift it from the rails and roll it under the eaves of the 
house. 

“So you are the next victim to be shipped to this maddening 
loneliness,” he began with a wan smile. 

“Perhaps so,” responded Caxton. “I understand you 
wish to get away as quickly as possible. Here is an E. P. & D. 
voucher for the part of this month’s salary due you, and a 
pass effective on any train. You can catch a freight to El 
Paso that is thirty or forty minutes behind me, if we can 
check over your records that quickly.” 

“My records! Ha, ha, tell another good joke! I’ve sold 
only one ticket since I took over the station. It was to an 
old prospector that drifted in day before yesterday from out 
of this surrounding desert of valley, foothills and distant, 
jagged mountains that nearly drive a man nutty with the 
millions of different colors they take on in the course of a 
day. I used to think it was caused by the changing reflections 
of the brilliant sunlight that’s poured down on them. Maybe 
that’s right, and maybe it’s like that old prospector said: 
‘It’s just the nature of the brutes!” 








But the records? Where did he go* How much did his 

Just a dollar and a half. I took that out of my own 
cket. His burro had died out yonder somewhere. He was 
I sent him back to 
You will find 


ut of food and his clothes were in rags. 
San Acacia for a ‘grubstake,’ as he called it. 
the money in the till.” 


| SHOULD think that his company for a few hours was 
worth that much to you,” opined Caxton, by way of 
drawing out the nervous telegrapher. 

“T'll say it was! And that is not all I got for the money 
This shack, way out here by itself, always did strike me as being 
rather spooky; and when he told me the most popular meaning of 
the word ‘Jornada,’ it’s Spanish you know, 
I became almost certain that the place was 
not all right. All of that, topped off with 
what I went through last night, has con 
vinced me that there is a ghost or some- 
thing hanging around this station.” 

\llen could not help smiling. 

“Don’t start laughing it off yet! You 
don’t know the meaning of the word 
‘ Jornada.’”’ 

“T’'ve been in New Mexico long 
enough to know that. The original 
meaning, I have been told, was a brief 
journey, but to the Mexicans of this part 
of the world it means a sudden death.” 

“That’s just exactly what the pros- 
pector said. Furthermore, he told me an 
old Spanish colonial legend about this 
place that a toothless Mexican sheep- 
herder had told him. It explained why 
the very spot on which this building 
stands was known as ‘Jornada’ long 
before the railroad came.” 

“He was merely giving you your 
money’s worth. Anyway, every town in 
the State with a Spanish name has some 
sort of a legend back of it that originated 
when this region was a Spanish colony. 
They mean nothing.” 

“Tf you have the experience to-night 
that I had last night while that sand- 
storm was at its worst, you'll believe that 





at least one of those legends is true.”’ 

‘““What happened?” 

“Along about one-thirty, while the 
wind was trying to rattle the windows 
out of this shack, I heard a thumping 
noise against the under side of my bed- 
room floor. Not always in the same 
place, but a thumping noise as sure as 
you live. The wind could not have 
caused that, for, as you see, the walls 
extend right down to the ground, though 
the flooring is a little high. What’s more, 
it stopped for a time when I dropped 
something on the floor just to see what 
would happen. Then I got to thinking 
about that old Spanish don that the 
prospector had heard about, and I de- 
cided that such foolishness as my making 
a noise could do no good, so I just lay 
right still and left well enough alone. 
The next thing I heard above the 
clatter of the storm was something that 
stealthy footsteps under that little cubby waiting-room over 
toward the kitchen door; but I was not sure about the 
location, for by that time I did not care so long as it stayed 
from under my bedroom. Then I heard nothing more until 
a lull in the storm. I never heard such a series of groans in 
my life as came from under the waiting-room, but the wind 
came down again and drowned it out. To say the least, I heard 
it no more. Believe me I was glad when the storm subsided 
for good and daybreak came. Of course the first thing I did was 
to let the Sunshine flyer through as usual, and then gave the 
place a careful going over. Nothing was gone except all the 
cooked food and some cans of fruit from the kitchen, but there 
was not a footprint within five hundred yards of the station.” 

“The storm would have wiped out all tracks in this sandy 
soil. Besides ghosts don’t eat.” 

“Maybe the storm did and maybe there never were any 
to wipe out. And-who told you.a ghost does not eat? My 
recent experience convinces me that at least one of them 
does. Here comes that freight now. I wish you pleasant 
dreams; and it’s me for El Paso and civilization.” 

The expressed desire that Caxton have pleasant dreams was 
not much ahead of bedtime, for the crimson twilight of the 
Southwest was already settling down over the wide, desolate 
but richly painted valley. Within an hour after the freight 
train had carried the unnerved Levington “back to civiliza- 
tion,” a heavy darkness had claimed the region for its own. 

After a light and hastily prepared evening meal, Allen 
amused himself by listening to the clatter of words from 
the telegraph sounder; then resorted to reading, but soon 
tired of that and wrote a few letters that he had been post- 


sounded like 


poning for some time. As he set his alarm clock for three- 
fifteen, at which time he was to give telegraphic orders, or a 
clear track, to a southbound passenger, he admitted to himself 
that the unaccustomed loneliness was somewhat depressing. 

In a few minutes, however, he was in a deep slumber 
that was not interrupted until the expected alarm. As the 
train thundered by, he thought he heard a low thump- 
thump under the tiny waiting-room floor. Long after the 
train’s noise had died out in the distance, he stood in strained 
attention, but was rewarded with no sound other than the 
lonely howl of a wolf in the far-away foothills, and the shrill 
whinny of a horse a few hundred yards away in the sage 
covered flat that lay back of the station. 

Again he set the alarm clock, this time for five minutes 





“Now send this word for word as I call it out” 


after six. A southbound freight was due at that time to take 
a siding to let the northbound Sunshine flyer through. 


OR a second time the clock proved to be the only disturber 
of Caxton’s slumbers. Nevertheless, he was due for a stazi. 
When he threw open the east window of the waiting-rocm, by 
way of welcoming the morning sun, he beheld two sets of heavy 
shoe tracks leading straight away from the station into the alkali 
flat. Before he had time to investigate, the sounder began to 
tick his expected call, and it was not until after both trains 
had cleared the station, fully three-quarters of an hour later, 
that he was at liberty to give the matter further attention. 
The trail came from a small square opening in the base- 
boards of the wall against which soil had been thrown to keep 
from under the house, as much as possible, reptiles and 
vermin. The small door that ordinarily kept the opening 
closed was now standing open. 

“It doesn’t take a second Sherlock Holmes to explain this 
ghost mystery,”’ Caxton smilingly muttered to himself. ‘“‘It 
appears to be a simple case of two tramps, one of whom 
raided Levington’s cupboard while the other sought a sleeping 
place for the two of them, and incidentally bumped his head 
against the cross-beams a number of times in the process. 
By leaving while that night passenger was going through, 
they managed to get out without my hearing more than the 
two thumps. But the groans Levington claimed he heard? 
Ah, I have it! A good heavy meal and a cramped position 
under a house while asleep is enough to make anyone snore. 
Sheriff Cummins couldn’t figure this thing out any neater.” 

It then occurred to Allen that Sheriff Cummins would 
doubtless give close study to the nature and direction of the 
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tracks before rendering such a snap decision. The fact that 
they led straight away from the station into the sage of the 
alkali flat, on a second thought, struck Caxton as being 
rather singular. Tramps would have followed the line of the 
railroad. There could be nothing in the direction of those 
barren foothills and more distant saw-toothed mountains 
that could interest two hoboes. 

“Perhaps they turned to the railroad after they had cleared 
the station,’’ he murmured as he took up the trail and followed 
it into the sparse shrubbery of the flat. 


I WAS by no means prepared for what he found. The 

trail ended about two hundred yards east of the station 
beneath a low scrub-oak tree where the ground had been 
recently trampled by horses. The loamy 
soil in the vicinity of the tree revealed a 
double trail of approach from the east 
that had been made by four horses 
moving two abreast. The trail of de- 
parture, which led north and parallel 
to the railroad, was, of course, made by 
the same four horses, but this time 
moving four abreast. Caxton was too 
good a hunter not to be able to read the 
meaning at once. Two riders, each 
leading an extra horse, had met by ap- 
pointment the two night prowlers, 
and the quartet had ridden north- 
ward together. That the low scrub-oak 
had been a rendezvous for the notorious 
Jackson gang, Caxton had not the 
slightest doubt. 

Possessed with but the one thought 
that he must get word to Sheriff Cummins 
at the Box Elder ranch, he dashed to the 
station. As he reached for the key, his 
attention was arrested by a message being 
transmitted from San Acacia to El Paso. 
Caxton seized a scrap of paper and jotted 
it down for his own information. 


Chief R. R. Detective, EP. & D. 
El Paso, Texas. 

Northbound Sunshine flyer arrived twelve 
minutes late. Held up by four bandits 
just north of Jornada. Loss approximately 
18,000 dollars. Robbers may ride for 


- border. WILLIAMS, { gent. 


Allen’s first reaction was that the train 
robbery had made unnecessary any infor- 
mation he might telegraph relative to the 
rendezvous near his station, as a posse 
would'soon be on their trailanyway. Then 
the possibility of Williams not knowing 
Sheriff Cummins’s whereabouts came to 
his mind. Of course the agent could find 
them out from the deputy sheriff in San 
Acacia, but that might occasion delay 
that could be avoided if he knew to tele- 
phone the Box Elder ranch direct. 

Had not these thoughts so completely 
occupied his mind, Caxton might have 
heard the approach of horses, in spite of 
the soft ground that surrounded the 
station. As it was, he had just arisen to 
approach the key for a second time when 
the office door burst open to admit four 
of the most desperate-looking men Allen had ever seen. 

“Don’t budge, younker, or you’re a gonner,” threatened 
the leader, who emphasized the statement with a slight 
flourish of the pistol he was gripping in his right hand. “ Jus’ 
sit steady, do as you’re told and you are all right.” 

“Now, Walt,” he continued, addressing the large unkempt 
man at his left, ‘‘run out and see if that gasoline scooter has 
enough juice in it. Crank the motor and see that it runs 
good. Max, you stand by the horses, and when Walt says that 
all is O. K. with the scooter, you give ’em each‘a cut with 
your riding whip as a send-off. Phil and I wil! get the message 
on the wire when you’ve done that.” 

When the two men addressed had withdrawn to their 
respective tasks, the man spoken of as Phil, turned to the 
leader in a slightly remonstrating manner. 

“T’m not sure, Bob, that we are playing this game just 
right. It’s true that we’ll get back to the mountains quicker 
by taking the cycle-car, riding it to Carthage junction and 
from there over the old rusty branch road to the deserted 
Organ Mountain diggings.- Once there, and ‘it ought not to 
take more than twenty-five minutes, I'll admit that we are 
as safe as bugs in a rug, but I’d feel better out in the open 
ranges with a good horse between my knees for the next 
several hours.” 

““Who’s bossin’ this job; me or you?” snapped the leader. 
“We'll play the game out like I said we would. We can’t 
lose!” 

At that moment the regular exhaust of the cycle-car’s 
motor gave advance notice that thus far the bandit’s plans. 
were bidding fair to rum smoothly. A half minute later, 
(Concluded on page 45) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


LARGE POSTER—29 x 21 inches, reproducing this painting in EIGHT colors, similar to the 1925 
poster, will be sent upon receipt of 10c. in stamps or coin, by Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Ricardo of the Lion Heart 


Ricardo led the way at a fast trot down along the creek, 
apparently overjoyed that Kimball should follow. He led the 
rider to the spot, four miles below, where the ground was 
packed solid beneath a wide-spreading tree. 

Then he struck off boldly through the timber to a ravine 
sheltered from the wind. Here and there the high grass had 
been flattened down. Here the bull had bedded. But none 
of the tracks was fresh. There was nothing to indicate that 
the creature had been here within a month. 

On again down the valley Ricardo plunged, while Kimball 
rode after him. Some twelve miles below was another hard- 
packed spot of ground in the shelter of a thick growth of 
scrub pine. Cattle had been there in numbers, Kimball knew. 
But here again the tracks were dim and old. 

The trail might lead on indefinitely. It was growing late. 
The mere fact that the wild cattle dropped out of sight for 
months at a time, appearing in localities miles away, then dis- 
appearing again, indicated that the black bull, too, might have 
gone out of the country. 

Turning his horse, Kimball whistled to the dog. 

“Come on, boy. Come on with me!” 

But Ricardo would not be coaxed into following him. 
Finally, seeing the man continue to ride up the back trail, he 
sat down for a time to watch him. Then Kimball, riding 
slowly, heard the dog’s howl echo through the valley. 

Several times during that winter some one of the family saw 
Ricardo—sometimes near enough to speak to him and to 
receive a friendly acknowledging wag of the bushy tail. Some- 
times they merely caught sight of him in the distance, a tawny 
spot against the snow. And once their neighbors, twenty 
miles below, reported having seen the dog. 

Spring found Ricardo larger and heavier than the average 
collie, deep of chest and powerful of frame. But he still refused 
the hospitality offered him. 

‘“‘He’ll come to us some day, Ruth,” Martin Kimball con- 
fided to his wife. ‘‘He wants to now. But he wants to do 
something else first—finish that bull. Old Gomez told me the 
night he was here last: ‘If my enemy should kill me, Ricardo 
would avenge my death!’ I believe he was right. Ricardo 
is of a line of great dogs. They’ve had more brains than a lot 
of men; and loyalty has been in every one of them—loyalty to 
the death. If that bull ever appears around here again, you’ll 


(Continued from page 28) 


see that I’m right. Until he gets a chance at that big fellow, 
Ricardo can’t get his single-track dog-mind on much of any- 
thing else. But just as soon as that score is settled and off his 
mind, I believe that he’ll come to us, You see.” 

August came in softly,.melted into September’s Indian 
summer. Then, from the cabin of Kimball’s neighbor, twenty 
miles down the trail, came a rider. 


HE black bull had appeared again, the rider said. It had 

disemboweled a horse grazing at the very door of the cabin. 
There must be a round-up of the wild cattle. The black bull 
in particular must be hunted down and put to death. 

So the following morning Martin Kimball joined his neigh- 
bor and rode away. It was worth riding twenty miles to help 
trap the long-horned murderer of old Gomez. 

But another hunter had already discovered the black bull’s 
fresh trail. 

The morning passed slowly at the cabin. Beatrice, now 
large enough to have her hair done in two little pig-tails, 
finished making a kite, then took it to the far end of the clear- 
ing to fly it. 

Shelling peas beside the cabin, Ruth watched her; then, 
infected with the spirit of the kite-flying, went out to assist 
in the process. 

Up it went finally, a dodging, dipping diamond against the 
sky. Beatrice ran with it to raise it higher in the wind, then 
stood, paying out the line as the kite climbed. 

Ruth was half-way back to the cabin when she heard Bea- 
trice shriek. Turning, she saw the child start to run toward 
her. Wondering, she moved forward. 

“What is it, Bee?” she called. 

A short ugly bawl was the answer—half-grunt, half-bellow. 
The black bull trotted out into the clearing, his tail standing 
out behind him. He paused a moment, then broke into a 
loping pursuit of the little figure in blue. 

Ruth stood riveted to the spot a moment. Then the mother 
in her rose to the occasion. 

“Go to the cabin, Bee!” she cried, pointing. 

The child veered away and fled toward the cabin. Ruth 
tore her apron from her waist and hurried forward. She could, 
at least, intercept the bull. 

She shouted at the brute, waved her apron to attract its 
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attention. It hesitated, as if in doubt whether to charge the 
flaunting white apron, or the fleeing child. 

“Run, Bee!” Ruth cried to the child, and continued to 
wave the apron. 

Then the black bull made its decision. Lowering its head 
and raising its tail, it charged straight at the woman. She 
stood motionless, waiting. Her thought still was for the child. 
To hold the bull’s attention long enough, no matter what the 
cost, would mean Beatrice’s escape. 

Then, as the bull came on, Ruth darted away—running 
straight away from the cabin, toward the timber at the edge 
of the clearing. As she ran, she dropped the apron. But the 
bull ignored the cloth, rushed straight over it and came on. 

Glancing over her shoulder, Ruth saw Beatrice reach the 
cabin. That meant safety. The rest did not matter. 

She ran on, then halted. To run was worse than useless. 
She could dodge—possibly. As the bull came within ten feet 
she darted to one side. But the gaunt animal was as quick 
as a cat. It changed direction on the instant. One of the 
long horns sweeping out caught in the edge of the woman’s 
skirt. She screamed as she was tripped to the ground. In 
another moment, she knew— 

Something tawny leaped over her. Ricardo! 

Ten feet through the air the great collie had leaped. The 
long fangs slashed the bull’s shoulder. For a moment, the dog 
seemed to cling to the black brute, and the sabre-sharp teeth 
flashed twice more before he dropped to the ground. 

The savagery of the attack and the agony inflicted by those 
raking fangs were sufficient to turn the bull’s attention from 
Ruth to the dog. He charged. 

But the lesson of those horns had been learned a year before, 
in an encounter in a little arena among the pines beyond the 
creek. Before the bull could stop his rush, his flank had been 
laid open as the dog struck again. Bawling in his rage, mad- 
dened by the smell of his own blood, the bull charged again 
and again. But the murderous horns could find no mark. 
The slashing teeth flayed his flanks and sides as he whirled 
and pivoted and plunged in his mad attempt to crush the life 
out of his lightning-fast adversary. 

So intent on the dog was the bull that he paid no heed when 
Ruth staggered to her feet and hurried to safety. But Ricardo 

(Concluded on page 51) 
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Bleeding from a score of wounds, the big bull turned to flee, but Ricardo, a slashing and tormenting fury, was upon him 
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Basketball with Ernest Blood | 


(Concluded from page 12) | 














and boys grow faster with victory than they 
do with defeat. But sometimes consta.at vic- 
tory makes us grow too fast. You know—the 
old swelled-head stuff. Defeat is a salutary 
thing then. The Passaic team grew too fast 
with constant victory, I am sorry to say. 

“‘T have tried to teach my boys courage, 
too. It takes a lot of courage for a fellow to 
try and live right now-a-days with all the 
opportunity to live otherwise. But it is only 
by right living morally, mentally and physi- 
cally that a fellow can hope to be a successful 
athlete in any line of sport. I try to develop 
my players into fighters, not the plug-ugly, 
rough-house kind, but the kind who buckle 
down against odds and adversities and fight 
doggedly, silently, persistently on until they 
win. I watch my boys like a mother dog 
watches her puppies. In the locker room 
between the periods of play I look them over 
and study them closely, even though they may 
not realize it. If I see three boys with flushed 
faces and glistening eyes, I know they are 
fighting their best. The blood of combat is 
seething in their heads. The other two may 
be white of face and grim-lipped. I know 
they are scared, frightened, afraid. Fear has 
driven the blood from their heads and faces. 
They are pale. Their nerves are worn ragged. 
Like a doctor I give them medicine—mental 
medicine. I try to make them angry, mad, 
ready to fight. I might even call them yellow, 
insult them. Anything to bring up their 
anger and resentment. The poison of their 
anger will rise and dominate the poison of 
their fear. The two poisons will neutralize 
each other and by the time they are ready to 
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go back on the floor, they are normal again, no 
longer frightened, and ready to do what I tell 
them with a cool-headed confidence that they 
can carry out my instructions.” 

Mr. Blood says that he watches his boys as 
a mother dog watches her puppies, but a 
better simile would have been that he watches 
over them with the care of a mother wolf 
watching her brood. An old _ basketball 
player himself, for Mr. Blood started playing 
the game when it was first invenied thirty- 
four years ago. He became an expert at 
shooting baskets and a genius at developing 
play formations. All these things he teaches 
his boys—his wolf cubs, with as much care 
as a mother wolf teaches her young to hunt. 
He has refused time and again to publish any 
of his play formations, but to his boys he 
imparts them freely, and the athletes who are 
fortunate enough to be trained under his care 
become masters of the game. Nearly all of his 
former players have captained college teams or 
have become coaches or otherwise won high 
reputation in basketball and athletics generally. 

Professor Blood has developed some remark- 
able teams in his day. Before he became 
physical director of the Passaic Schools he was 
the director of physical training at the State 
Normal School at Potsdam, New York, where 
for years he developed teams that were well- 
nigh unbeatable. The “Wonder Team” at 
Passaic is so far his greatest product with a 
winning streak of 159 consecutive games, and 
twenty open championships. But Mr. Blood 
predicts that he will soon develop another 
team that will be as good as the best that 
Passaic boasted. 





Photographic Contest 














Winners 


The palm this month goes to Theodore Koch of Columbus, Ohio, whose 


“Just to remind you of summer” appears on the right. 


Honorable 


mention is made to Roger Peterson, Jamestown, N. Y., whose “‘ Where 
do we go from here?” appears in the oval, while below “* Early in life” 
was sent in by Philip T. Ries of Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rules of the Photographic Contest 


These instructions must be followed, otherwise pictures 
will not be considered. 

1. Pictures must be taken by the contestant and related to 
Scouting directly or indirectly. 

Directly: Activities of scouts, hiking, camping work, etc. 

Indirectly: Animal and other nature studies. 

2. Photographs for any contest must reach the editor before 
the 10th of the second month preceding the date of pub- 
ration. The competition is open to all readers of BOYS’ 

IFE 


3. Name and address of sender should be written on back 
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of picture. Pictures without names will not be considered, 
Do not send letters. Do not send negatives. 

4. Pictures will not be returned unless a stamped and ad 
dressed envelope is enclosed. 

5. The Art Editor of BOYS’ LIFE will act’as judge of 
the photographs submitted. 

6. A prize of $5.00 will be awarded to the picture or group 
of pictures from one contestant judged the best, and a dollar 
will be paid for every other photograph accepted and published. 
Photographs accepted and published become the property 
of BOYS’ LIFE. 4 
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These Eveready Batterzes are the correct 
size for your set. With average use they will last 
you a year orlonger”” 


“You have been one of the 
many who use ‘B’ batteries that 
are too small in capacity for 
their receivers. That is not 
economical. It makes you buy 
‘B’ batteries twice as often as 
necessary. Fit the right size 
Evereadys to your set and add 
a ‘C’ battery,* if you haven’t 
one, and you’ll get maximum 
service at minimum cost.” 


The life of your Eveready 
“B” Battery depends on its 
capacity in relation to your set 
and how much you listen in. 
We know, through a careful 
investigation, that the average 
year-round use of a set is two 
hours a day. Taking that aver- 
age we have proved over and 
over that on sets of one to three 
tubes the No. 772 Eveready 
“B” Battery used with a “C” 
battery will last a year or 
longer. On sets of four and five 
tubes, the larger Heavy Duty 
Eveready Batteries used with 
a “C” battery will last eight 
months or more. 
 *Nore: In addition to the increased life 
which an Eveready “C” Battery gives to 


your “B” batteries, it will add a quality of 
reception unobtainable without it. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


Here is the secret of “B” bat- 
tery satisfaction and economy: 


With sets of 4 or more tubes, use 
either of the Heavy Duty Batteries, 
No. 770, or the even longer-lived 
Eveready Layerbuilt No. 486. 

We have prepared for your 
individual use a new booklet, 
“Choosing and Using the Right 
Radio Batteries,’ which we will 
be glad to send you upon request. 
It also tells about the proper bat- 
tery equipment for use with the 
new power tubes. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL CARBON CO., Inc. 


New York San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 





EVEREADY HOUR 
EVERY TUESDAY AT 9 P. M. 
Eastern Standard Time 
For real radio enjoyment tune in the “Eveready 
Group.” Broadcast through stations— 
bre Ae Aen wri-Philadelphia were Semet 

w yar—Providence ee wwJ-Detroi 

WEEI-Boston — ~~ - ‘woc—Davenport 

wrac-Worcester WCAE-Pittsburgh xyspy St. Louis 
weco-Minneapolis, St. Paul 





Lert-Eveready 
Layer bilt*‘B’’ Bat- 
tery No. 486, 45 
volts,formarimum 
economy on four, 
five or more tubes. 


Riant—Eveready 
DryCell Radio“ A’”” 


especially for dry 
cell tubes. 
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Edited by E. O’Connor 





COUTS who are familiar with Esperanto are touch with a Canadian member who is a 
asked to send us letters to be sent to lover of sailing and outdoor life. A thirteen- ; 
Czecho-Slovakia and to Italy where we can year-old scout who is interested in the Junior 


place them. Also, the Italian Boy Scout Safety Council wishes to correspond with a y 
association would like to have letters from Kansas boy of the same age who is interested in tl 

American boys written in Italian for distribu- _ thatorganizationand lives in Kansas City, Kan- | 
tion among their scouts. A nineteen-year old — sas. A fifteen-year-old member is eager to be es 
German boy wishes correspondents; he can putin touch witha Hawaiian boy of his ownage. " 


write English, French, Spanish or German. If you are interested to correspond with any 
A colored boy, fifteen years old, wishes to have _ of these or with other members of the Brother- 
several correspondents of his own race and hood, do not write to ask for addresses but | 





age. An Ohio member asks to be put in _ send letters to be forwarded to them. ts 
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© B & B i925 GOOD FRIENDS _ BY NORMAN ROCKWELL 


NOW READY! 


plas. send fothe boy you may hare to shoo. 


Pe 
$ hay be t0j tr, pi 
OOD FRIENDS,” the official Boy Scout igh Baal ttle splracwns to inform youtigat Som now con 
Calendar for 1927, produced exclusively by ct Stamuse Widitary Cadet. and cigMan years of ¢ ¢, Jean serie pe 
_1927> F r “9 ‘. 3 
Brown & Bigelow, the authorized and Mig Ose 5 twe $ in 
official publishers of Boy Scout Calendars, tn Onytiry 01 Framet und my wer Lani’ language ann ( 
Mailing Cards and-Blotters. ‘‘Good Friends’’ ae bit, my cual hobby ls the ay ae Pt ad 
is painted by Norman Rockwell, the most h a aa % by te PY PP ares a 
popular, story-telling artist of today. of the sworld intirest eq 
: , fire 
y Progressive firms everywhere are quick to choose 4 ore trot for your lindwers will nof cpus up mey- ha 
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This letter was sent the Secretary by a Siamese boy who has become a member of the Brother- a 

hood. So beautiful is the penmanship and so admirably composed the letter in a tongue foreign pre 

to the writer, that we wish all our members to see it. Incidentally, we suggest that our American mé 

members when they are sending letters to foyeign lands emulate this. The writer has been put 
in touch with other members and has now all the correspondents he desires. 


Boy Scout Calendars. They are glad to aid the 
Boy Scout organization and to add the force of 
their publicity to the advancement of local troops. 


If the 1926 Calendar is not being distributed 
in your locality, write Brown & Bigelow giving 
the name of a reputable firm that you would like 
to have distribute this subject for 1927. The 
Brown & Bigelow man now has “Good Friends” 


for display. PTO 
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Brown © Bigelow are 
the official and exclusive 
publishers of the Boy 
Scout Calendar, the Boy 











Offices in all Principal Cities 


Scout Mailing Cards 
and Boy Scout 





When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


If you desire to become a member of the World Brotherhood 
of Boys, please follow carefully these directions. 


Any foreign language you can write, Any hobby or subject 
in which you are especially interested, Instructions about 
the kind and number of correspondents you want and where 

















The editors ask that each contributor consider himself on honor to submit only Ais own original composition, but make no 
dernand for any statement or evidence that he does so. 


Address the envelope thus 
200 Fifth Avenue THE READERS’ PAGE, BOYS’ LIFE New York City 


January 





on 


Write the very best letter you can, in ink or on typewriter, - I 

Blotters not in pencil, to an unknown ion ype you wish your letter to go. ; j ; W 
Put iti ' heed roan You need send the card and the information with your 1g1 
ut it in an envelope, but do not seal it. first letter only. Send merely your name andethe words th 
Write your return address small in the upper left-hand “old member” with later letters. Enclose the letter and slip me 
corner, or on the back of the envelope. Leave the body of the in another envelope and mail it to ote 
envelope clean so that we may put on the boy's address. Put HE SECRETARY sh 
on enough postage to take it to the place you wish it to go— WORLD BROTHERHOOD OF BOYS m: 

unless you are in a foreign country and cannot obtain United BOYS’ LIFE, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. - 
States postage stamps. _ We forward your letter to a boy—somewhere. When he 101 
Write on a separate slip of paper,—Your name, Address, answers it comes your correspondent and you write hij 
Age (at nearest birthday), Whether you are a Boy Scout, thereafter to him, not through this office. we 
do 

if 

| 

| 9 ° 
| Rules of the Readers’ Page pi 
} , we 
(See page 21) ha 
= == = bu 

I 
Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE may submit to this department, THE READERS’ PAGE, an original short story, an 6 
article describing a camping or hiking tip, his observations of birds or animals, a poem, directions for making some article Sa 
—s in which other readers may be interested, or a manuscript on any other topic he chooses. If the editors consider the con an 
tribution good enough to print they will accept it and pay for it. The following are the rules governing the department th 

RO \V N a Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE may contribute. 33 
Manuscripts must be typewritten or written legibly in ink on one side of the paper only; folded, never rolled, and should be aL 
A. accompanied by a stamped, pentmages  ay mages ; co 

. oS In the upper right-hand corner of the first page of the manuscript must appear the words ‘‘For the Readers’ Page.” the 

Remembrance dvertising | name of the author and his age; if a Boy Scout or a Lone Scout; his rank and troop number; his address; the number of = 
ean Ae nih | words in the manuscript. sc 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA eee SAULT STE. MARIE, ONTARIO | Short stories, accounts of camping, hiking, observations and so forth, must not exceed 1,000 words; how to make articles ha 
| must not exceed 250 words and should be accompanied by a diagram drawn in black ink, if possible in India ink. lik 
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| Pee-Wee’s Patrol 
(Continued from page 18) 
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“We got to be careful when the fire starts on 
account of it spreading,” Pee-Wee panted. 
“You better clear away the dry grass around 
those twigs, because that’s one thing you got to 
be careful about (he glanced at the Liventi 
boys) starting forest fires.” 

3ut the forest seemed to be safe enough. 


HERE now occurs an intermission of about 
~ twenty minutes in this story during which 
absolutely nothing happens. Except that our 
hero manipulated his crude engine furiously 
with absolutely not the slightest result. It is 
true that the dust at the point of thestick 
got warm. But then Pee-Wee got warm too. 
You could have as easily lighted a fire by con- 
tact with Pee-Wee as by the inflammable dust 
made and provided. 

“Has anybody got a match?” he finally 
asked. 

“T guess that thing was made by the same 
squirrel that built his nest on the wrong side of 
the tree,” said Willis Harlen. 

“ Anyway scouts got to keep smiling,” Pee- 
Wee said. 

They were certainly all smiling. 

‘“‘Lots of things don’t always work,” Tasca 
ventured. ‘‘Good idea just the same.” 

It appeared that Bruno had violated his 
leader’s edict, and brought some matches; he 
had read in his scout literature that a scout 
should never go hiking without matches. 
These he handed, rather self-accusingly, to 
Pee-Wee. Our hero ac- 
cepted them without a 


buy and maybe we’d get Indian suits with 
feathers and everything.” 

“Oh boy!” enthused Billy Jansen. 

Tasca and Bruno smiled as if they too 
thought it would be fine to have Indian suits. 

But Pee-Wee did not let the matter drop 
there. ‘Music is all right,” he said; ‘‘tom- 
toms and wild things like that that you have 
war dances with and dances of death we had 
those at Temple Camp. Even a bicycle I don’t 
want like Bully Bulton only one thing about 
him I like and that’s the hundred dollars, 
because we could buy rifles, too, you don’t call 
those civilized, do you? ... I bet you can’t 
play a tom-tom,” he added, turning upon 
Bruno Liventi who was trudging faithfully 
along beside his brother. “I bet you can’t, 
can you?” 

“No (Bruno shrugged his shoulders) I don’t 
know that.” 

“That’s what I’m going to have you play 
if you’re scouts,” Pee-Wee informed them. 
“Zulus play those in South Africa; they play 
*em when they’re going to chop off somebody’s 
head.” 

“Do you have to chop off peoples’ heads if 
you’re scouts?” Peter Tower asked. 

“No, but you’re not supposed to have 
civilized things like pianos and movies and 
victrolas and vacuum cleaners and marimbas 
and things like that, are you?” 

“We. sorry,” Tasca said, with that win- 
some shrug of his shoulders. 

“Don’t you care,’ 
Pee-Wee said entirely 
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comment and soon a 
cheerful, little blaze was 
crackling and mounting 
in the circle of hungry | 
Chipmunks. They | 
added more substantial 
fuel and squatted about, 
each with a_potato- 
equipped stick in the 
fire. But the potatoes 
had a way of falling off 
the sticks which caught 
fire and there was dif- 
ficulty in rescuing and 
identifying the potatoes. 

These became charred 
and brittle and when 
the festive woodland 
meal was over there was 
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The Road to 
Washington 
A story 


of a boy and some in- 
cidents that occurred 
during the British at- 
tack on the country’s 
capital during the War 


Appearing in February 


forgetting his original 
musical proposition to 
these fine boys, “‘be- 
cause now you're scouts 
and we got started 
and everything I de- 
cided we'll get a tom- 
tom like a fellow made 
up in Temple Camp, he 
was half-Indian.” 

His casual attempt to 
solace Bruno and Tasco 
was not altogether suc- 
cessful. These willing, 
smiling, amiable boys 
had followed the noisy 
group, carrying theirjre- 
pudiated instrument, 
and trying as much as 
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probably as much of 
the “substance of the 
potatoes on the faces of our warfarers as they 
had succeeded in swallowing. One might 
have thought that they were going to give a 
minstrel show instead of a scout exhibition. 
Pee-Wee’s face in particular seemed almost 
completely made up for the rendering of a 
mammy song. 

It can hardly be said that the patrol had any 
supper; there were potatoes enough, but their 
contents shrunken in their brittle, blackened 
shells were scarcely more nourishing than as 
many nuts. Harlen, Carlo and the Jansens 
complained or ridiculed according to their 
moods, but the new members remained not 
only hungry, but respectful. 

‘Now you see the way scouts do,” said Pee- 
Wee as they trudged on through the woods, 
ignoring woodland signs and trusting only to 
the distant hill; ‘“‘they don’t ever have to get 
starved or lost or anything. Next I’m going to 
show you, but not to-night how a scout can 
make a bed on the ground so it’ll be com- 
fortable, you have to dig a hollow for your 
hip to go in and if I couldn’t have got a fire 
we could have got some herbs to eat, scouts 
don’t worry.” 

“The people at the church will be worrying 
if we don’t get there soon,” said Willis Harlen. 

“Now I’m glad we haven’t got any moving- 
picture outfit,” said Pee-Wee, “‘because any- 
way now they’ll see a real scout show and if I 
had that hundred dollars maybe we wouldn’t 
buy any things like that with it, because now 
I see that kind of shows are no good.” He 
seemed quite in the true spirit of scouting, 
saw his progress thus far as a series of triumphs, 
and he did not spare the sensitive natures of 
the two Liventi boys in his accompanying 
discourse as he trudged along, his jacket 
covering a shirtless chest, his hat missing, his 
trousers torn, his cheek scratched, and his 
scowling face besmeared with black. “If we 
had motion-pictures and marimbas and things 
like that, we’d spoil it.” 

“Just the same we’d like to have that hun- 
dred dollars,” said the Philistine Eddie Carlo. 

“Sure we would,” said Pee-Wee. “but we’d 
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they could to be of the 
party. Their diffidence 
and feeling of strangeness among these boys 
had been somewhat of a handicap to them in 
the beginning. 

But now they felt like outsiders. Their 
marimba had been struck down by one mighty, 
reckless blow. And they had somehow stood 
in the way of this budding organization having 
the great sum of a hundred dollars. They had 
felt somewhat like intruders. Now they felt 
decidedly like outsiders. They had watched 
and approved Pee-Wee’s triumphal progress; 
they had never thought of it as otherwise. 
They had not in speech or thought seconded the 
seditious utterances of Willis Harlen. They 
were loyal to their patrol leader and were glad 
to remember that he had performed a mighty 
stunt in the big elm tree. But they saw now 
that they did not fit. The whole thing was 
pitiful—their quietness, and how they stayed 
together. Even their encouraging and approv- 
ing smiles were pitiful. 

It was Tasca, whose eyes had blazed with 
pride and a sense of indignity at Bully Bulton’s 
vulgar menaces, who now voiced the feelings of 
both as the two brothers followed along a few 
feet behind the others. Pee-Wee’s voice could 
be heard in frantic altercation with the Jansen 
brothers about the details of their realistic 
exhibition. 

“We better get out?” Tasca said simply. 
“They right about the marimba; that is not 
scouting—musick.” 

“Musick is scouting,” Bruno said. 

“Yes, tom-tom,” Tasca smiled. 

“What is that?” 

Tasca shrugged his shoulders. 
pan I think.” 

“We take a hundred dollars away from 
them,” Bruno said. 

“That makes worse,” said Tasca. “That is 
the bad part. The musick I don’t worry.” 

“We tell him when we go home?”’ said 
Bruno. 

“Yes, but not now,” Tasca said. “Anyhow 
we see the show. 

The two trudged along together. 


“Like a tin 





(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for February) 
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Eveready Unit Cells 
fit and improve all] ® 
makes of flashlights.} 9 
They insure brighter 
light and longer bat- 
tery life. Keep an extra 
setonhand. Especially 
designed Eveready- 
Mazda,Lamps, the]) 
bright eyes of thelF 
flashlights, likewise 
4 last longer. 











Eveready - the most flashlight 


that money can buy 
Eveready has features found nowhere else 


THE first practical flashlight 


ever made was an Eveready. . 


Eveready Flashlight Batteries 

were the first perfected. The 

miniature Mazda lamp for 
flashlights was developed by 

Eveready. All the tried-and- 

true flashlight features that 

insure long and trouble-proof 
service were pioneered by 

Eveready. Here are some of 

the reasons why Eveready is 

your best buy in flashlights: 

1, Safety-lock switch, which pre- 
vents accidental lighting and 
wasting of current. 

2. Hinged metal ring in end-cap 
for hanging up flashlight when 
not in use. 

3. Focusing device, which gives 
wide, spreading beam or nar- 
row, long-range beam at the 
twist of a wrist. 

4. Ribbed grip, in either nickel or 
ribbon-black finish. 

5. Octagonal lens-ring, which pre- 
vents rolling when you lay flash- 
light down. 
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6. Handsome, beveled, crystal-clear 
lens. 

7.Guarantee of materials and 
workmanship. 

Eveready meets every need 
for light — indoors and out. 
Portable light in its most con- 
venient form. There’s a type 
for every purpose and purse, 
and an Eveready dealernearby. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON Co., Inc. 
New York San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 
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HE man who runs the bank in our neigh- 

borhood is a wonder. I have to hand it to 
him as the only fellow I’ve ever known in the 
seventeen long years of my life that made his 
bank the kind of a place you might want to 
go into. 

In my experience, the average bank is one 
hundred per cent. non-attractive—a total loss 
as a magnet; it’s about as interesting as a big 
cracked teapot where you can drop your 
dimes if you come around in the right hours, 
and get ’em out in certain hours if you can 
remember correctly all the answers to the 
questions they asked when you 
put ’emin. If you think about it 
that way, Aunt Molly’s old teapot 
is far more convenient though 
maybe not so safe. 

But the bank man in our 
neighborhood—I'll call him Jones 
—was the one I started to tell 
about. He got me cornered in his 
bank one day several months ago, 
when I went in to leave Dad’s 
pass-book to have interest figured, 
and began to work on me. One 
reason [I listened to him at all was 
that he didn’t start in by calling 
me, “My boy!” I hate that. He 
lit into me with: 

“Young fellow, will you kindly 
explain why you haven’t got a 
bank account of your own here?” 

Well, gee, I said that was easy. If you’re 
still in high school and only pulling down four 
dollars a week on odd-job spare-time work that 
keeps you on the jump from morn to dewy 
eve, I don’t expect you could save an awful 
pile—not enough anyway to buy a house and 
lot, a set of plush furniture and a diamond and 
platinum e.gagement ring and pay for a 
wedding trip to Palm Beach. Was that right? 
I fully expected my sarcastic retort to drive 
Jones back to his cage. But it didn’t. 

“Four dollars a week, eh?” he said, and 
stepped up even closer, as if he had all day to 
chin back and forth about this and that. 
“Quite a piece of change at that! But I 
suppose you get a good many chances to 
spend it, don’t you?” 


OI! Say, Mr. Jones,” I said, and I 

was glad to have the opening to hand 
him some plain truth and I hoped he’d see 
I wasn’t kidding him, “if every nickel I get 
gave birth to twins every day and each twin 
doubled itself the next day, I wouldn’t begin 
to have enough money to buy the things I 
want—things that any young fellow believes 
he ought to have.” 

“T bet that’s right,” and Jones nodded his 
head about eight times. “I know J can’t 
come within a million dollars a year of main- 
taining myself in the state of luxury to which 
I could soon become accustomed.” 

“* Anyway,” I came back at him as sarcastic 
as I could, “I hope you have more than four 
dollars a week to spend trying.” I knew, of 
course, that he makes quite a lot out of the 
bank; and, of course, I knew that practically 
nobody ever gets as much money as they can 
spend. So he wasn’t telling me anything new. 
But he was good-natured, grinned at me, and 
then sort of broke out into talk: 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Teapot Banks 


A High School Senior’s Impressions 
By John M. Oskison 


Illustrated by Francis J. Rigney 


“The whole business of life, as I see it, is a 
process of economic adjustment and selection.” 
That was a hot one, and I nearly let it get 
away, but he rambled on: 

“We’ve built up a complicated economic 
structure we call civilization by creating an end- 
less seriesof wants. Every year we add to the 
list of things that seem worth making a fight to 
get hold of; and we seldom drop anything from 
tie list. So it has got to the point where out of 
the thousands of wants that exist youand I have 
to decide which are most important to us. 

“‘T am in the business of supplying one wa.it; 
I make a little money by convincing men and 
women and boys and girls that savings accounts 
in my bank are worth having. I sell thrift, 
which is only the determination to do without 
something to-day in order to be able to get 
something better, or more satisfactory, in the 
future. In selling thrift, I have to compete 
with all sorts of people who sell other things. 

“I’m a business man, really. I think of 
myself as a merchant with something worth 
selling. So when I see an industrious chap 
like you who isn’t using what I sell, I wonder 
why I’m failing to interest him.” 

Maybe I didn’t get all of his lingo straight, 
but the point was that he thought I ought 
to use some of my four berries a week to 
start a savings account in his bank. That gave 
me another laugh, and I pictured myself 
handing a quarter, or even fifty cents, in at 
the elegant window of the bank every Saturday 
afternoon—Jones is the guy, by the way, that 
started the habit among the banks in our 
town of keeping open till 9 P. M. on Satur- 
days—and saying, ‘Please, Mr. Jones, give me 
a quarter’s worth of thrift,’ or fifty cents’ 
worth, as the case might be! Jones grinned; 
he isn’t dumb; he seemed 
to think it over a minute; 
and then he said: 

“‘ As a matter of fact, that 
picture pleases me a whole 
lot. I imagine it would 
you, too, after you had done 
it a few times. We're 
mighty easy people to do 
business with, as friendly to 
dimes as to dollars. 

“But, of course, one 
trouble with starting on 
such a small scale is that 
it’s hard to get enough to- 
gether to make a sizeable 
first deposit—big enough so 
that you'll want to hang 
onto it. There’s one way 
we could do it, though—want to hear how?” 


ELL, I thought, maybe he’s kidding me, 

but if he 7s about to diagram a way to 
make a nickel I can’t afford not to sit up and 
take notice; so I said shoot. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 
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“What I propose to do with you,” he 
explained, “is to sell you a savings account 
on credit. I'll put you down for $25—credit 
that amount to your account. The bank will 
pay 4 per cent. interest on it, beginning right 
away. All you’ve got to dois to pay ina dollar 
a week for twenty-five weeks. 

“Tn six months, you’ll own that $25 savings 
account, plus half a dollar of interest. I don’t 
know, but I expect you could make use of 
$25.50 about high school commencement 
time?” 

Well, I certainly could! Jones hit me ina 
weak place that time. I thought of at least 
ten different uses for $25.50 next June. 

“The point is now,” Jones went on, “can 
you manage to get along on a dollar a week 
less than you’ve been spending, or manage 
to make another dollar a week?” 

“Sure, I think so,” I said. ‘Anyway, I 
can try.” 

So Jones took me over to a window in one 
of the gilded cages, and in about two minutes 
I was a depositor. I separated myself from a 
dollar as a first payment, and went home to 
tell Dad. 

Dad was tickled; he’s a confirmed old skin- 
flint, and says that if everybody that earned 
money fwould only save a little of it we'd 
own the world in a few generations. He was 
tickled all right, because he came through 
with this: 

‘*Son, I’m delighted that you saw the point 
of Jones’ argument. You exhibited human 
intelligence; and to reward you I’m going to 
pay into the bank for your account another 
dollar a week if Jones will make it $50 to your 
credit.” 

Jones would—and did. At first, I had an 
idea that maybe Dad and Jones had framed 
me—you know, Dad sending me to the bank 
with his pass-book and Jones cornering me 
that way. But anyway I got busy to see if I 
couldn’t get hold of that dollar a week for the 
pank without cutting into my income. I went 
around to get another furnace-stoking job, 
but had to range far and wide before I landed it. 
The women kept telling me that some other 
high school lad had just beaten me to it. 





The next Saturday when I went to hand in 
my dollar who should I run into but Birdsall, 
a fellow in my class. 

“Hello,” he said, “what you doing here— 
planning to rob the bank?” 

“No,” I said as dignified-as I could, “I’ve 
got an appointment with Mr. Jones. I’m one 
of his prize depositors.” 

“You’ve got nothing on me,” Birdsall 
bragged. “If it wasn’t for me, Jones wouldn’t 
have a bank.” 

Sure enough, Birdsall was putting a dollar 
a week into the bank on the same scheme that 
I’d fallen for; and it turned out that about 
two out of three of the fellows in the senior 
class, a lot of the juniors, and some of the girls 
too, were wearing out shoe-soles on weekly 
trips to the bank. 

Well, I got very much interested in this 
thing of laying up treasure. I had several good 
long talks with Dad about the function of 
money and banking and economic independence 
and so forth. Sometimes I saw Jones for a 
minuté to say “hello.” Dad thought Jones 
was certainly the cat’s whiskers as a banker— 
you know, on the job. 

“None of your old-time teapot banking for 
Jones!”” Dad said. ‘“He’s a real banker— 
1925 model. Goes after the coin; lets you know 
he’s glad to bank your dollar for you; tells you 
frankly and ‘honestly that you’re helping make 
money for him as well as for yourself when you 
deposit in"his bank. None of that ‘I’m-doing- 
you-a-favor-by-taking-your-money’ attitude 
about Jones!” 

That was putting it strong, for Dad; and 
it did sort of look as if he was in cahoots with 
Jones. Still, a lot of other fathers of fellows 
must have been, too, for that matter. 

I’ve been treading the tiles in Jones’ bank 
long enough to know that he had the right 
dope. Commencement is not so far away. 
I figure now that I can do the proper on 
about $20, and leave the rest in the bank— 
which will mean I’ll still have $31, what with a 
dollar of interest credited and Dad’s $25. As 
far as I can see now, I’ll be lining up at that 
old bank window once a week for the rest of 
my days. 


Why-I-Subscribed Contest 


Winner for December 


Joseph Graver (Age 14), Gap, Pa. 


“Two years ago, I noticed an advertisement 

in Boys’ Lire in which Eagle Scout 
Leon Wallace claimed that Boys’ Lire was 
INDISPENSABLE to scouting, and that it 
had helped him to attain the honor of being 
the only scout in the world to have won every 
merit badge. 

“‘I was only a tenderfoot at the time, and I 
thought to myself, ‘How could a magazine 
help one to become an Eagle Scout?’ I 
laughed at the thought of it. But on second 
thought I decided, ‘Well, I am going to try it 
anyway.’ A few days later I got a job up- 
town running errands, and soon had two 
dollars saved up. Immediately I sent in my 
subscription. When my first issue arrived I 
read it over carefully and was thoroughly im- 
pressed by its clean stories and also its educa- 


tional value. I read it over again. Even 
then, I wasn’t through with it. I could hardly 
wait for my next number to arrive. 

“What Eagle Scout Wallace claimed is 
true, ‘Boys’ Lire is INDISPENSABLE to 
scouting,’ for it has been a real help and in- 
spiration to me. It encouraged me to push 
forward step by step, and it was by the in- 
fluence of its pages more than anything else 
that I now have the honor of being an Eagle 
Scout. 

“T have decided to become a salesman for 
Boys’ Lire, not only because of the commis- 
sion I will receive, which will help me through 
high school, but also because of the ‘good 
turns’ I will be doing in helping other boys to 
climb to the top of the ladder of Scouting and 
Success.” 


Winner for January 


Leo Kleinschnitz (Age 16), Denver, Colo. 


“CYNE day I called at the Scout Executive’s 

office to obtain an insignia. As I was 
leaving, the executive called me back and said, 
‘Do you subscribe for Boys’ Lirr?’ 

“‘T told him I did not, but that our Scout- 
master had said something or other about a 
magazine called Boys’ Lirr. He handed me a 
copy and said, ‘ Read it.’ 

“T took it home and read it. That was 
enough. I showed it to Dad and as it was near 
Christmas I told him that Boys’ Lire would 
make a dandy Christmas Present. So I was 
not surprised when I received Boys’ Lire for 


Christmas, because both Dad and Mom were 
very much impressed with it. That was two 
years ago and I’ve been a regular subscriber 
ever since. 

“Tf T were‘to tell a boy why he should sub- 
scribe for Boys’ Lire, I would point out the 
clean stories, jokes and interesting articles, 
and if he were a fellow scout I would point out 
first as the most important article Dan Beard’s 
Scouting section. I would also point out 
The Radio Section and The Readers’ Page as 
reasons for subscribing. I have nothing but 
praise for Boys’ Lirr.” 





Rules of the Why-I-Subscribed Contest 


1. BOYS’ LIFE will give each month a prize of $5.00 
for the best letter answering the following questions: a. How 


you first heard of BOYS’ LIFE. b. What made you, your 


parents or the giver decide to subscribe? c. Did you earn , 


the subscription price yourself, and, if so, how? You need 
not have earned your own money, but if you did, tell how. 
d. How would you tell another boy why he should subscribe 
for BOYS’ LIFE? 

2. Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE under eighteen years of 
age may compete. - 

riptions must be typewritten, or written legibly in 

ink on one side of the paper only. 
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4. Descriptions must not exceed 1,000 words. 


5. The name, address and age of the author, and if a scout 
his “ye ° number, should appear in the upper right-hand 
corner of the page of the manuscript. 


6. Manuscript must be marked “For the Why-I-Subscribed 


Contest,” and must reach us by the first_of the second month 
preceding the date of the issue. 


7. The Editorial Staff of BOYS’ LIFE will act as judges 
of the letters submitted, and any letter, whether prize winning 
or not, is to be available for publication. 
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Handball Champion 
—wins on Keds! 





ARDLY a week goes by without some 
addition to the list of important cham- 
pionships won on Keds! 


‘The National A. A. U. Handball Cham- 
pionship was added recently. Also the 
New York State Handball Cham- 
pionship. 


Champion players in all lines 
today wear Keds because 
Keds give longer wear and 
better service. 


Keds soles are full of life 
and spring—built to absorb shocks and jolts 
—and remarkably tough. They have a sure 
grip that makes for speedy starting and 
stopping without slipping. 

The uppers are of durable canvas—strong enough 
to support the foot and protect against twists and 
sprains—yet light and comfortable. And there’s a 
special Feltex innersole to absorb perspiration and 
keep the feet cool. 

And remember—Keds are made only by the United 
States Rubber Company. Every real Keds shoe has 
the name Keds on it. Shoes that don’t carry the 
name are not Keds. 

Keds come in all the popular styles—and at 
prices from $1.25 to $4.50. 

Always look for the name—and insist on Keds! 

Our Keds Hand-book of Sports is full of 
interesting information—on games, sports and 
dozens of other subjects. Sent free if you address 
Dept. 940, 1790 Broadway, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 


Keds 


Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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*“Comet’’— 


The special Keds 
basketball shoe. Its 
tough springy sole 
gives a sure gripon 
thesmoothest floor. 
Built to stand the 
hardest wear. 





They are not Keds unless 
the name Keds is on the 
shoe. 
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You can depend on Shredded Wheat 


for the energy that is the character- 
istic of every good Scout. 

Shredded Wheat contains all the 
bran, the salts, the vitamins of 
Nature’s whole wheat grain in ap- 
petizing, easily digested form. 

For health and strength, good blood 
and good bone—lots of pep—eat 


Shredded 




















The ship is primarily a square rigged vessel with 
not less than three masts, all square rigged. .. . 
From chapter on Boats and Ships. 


THE SEASCOUT MANUAL 


A Readable, Reliable and Inexpensive Handbook of Infor- 
mation About Boats, Ships and Sea Lore 


A Wonderful Book for 


Nautical Students 

Boating Enthusiasts 
Amateur Seamen All Lovers of the Sea and 
Yachtsmen Ships 


A complete, Authoritative textbook on Seamanship 
at moderate cost 


Price $ 1.00 postpaid 


505 Pages 300 Illustrations 


BOY SCOUTS.OF AMERICA 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Boy Scouts 
Naval Reservists 


CHICAGO 
37 S. Wabash Avenue 
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| The Scout World 


(Concluded from page 25) 


Fair held last September. This was the first 
Council Rally in the history of the Blue Moun- 
tain Council and being held in connection with 
the Fair, proved of great popularity and at- 
tracted the attention of the numerous visitors 
to the Fair. A feature of the rally was the 
competition in several Scouting events that 
counted in a troop championship. The first 
place was won by Troop 9 of Walla Walla; 
Troop 3, Walla Walla, was second; and Troop 
2, Kennewick, third. All scouts and scout 
men were, through the courtesy of the Kenne- 
| wick Fair Association, admitted free to the 
| grounds that day. The troops of southeastern 
| Washington feel that scouting locally has been 
greatly stimulated. 





The Champion New York Troop 
|" THE silver trophy cup this year for a Man- 
| ~ hattan Council troop was won by Troop 
| 706, Scoutmaster S. L. Troplitz. The occasion 
| of the presentation of the trophy was a parent 
| meeting when the entire troop of 70 scouts, 
| consisting of one Eagle, two Life, three Star, 
| 17 First, 13 Second and 34 Tenderfoot Scouts 
| with their parents were present. Mr. Everett 





S. Miller, the President of the Council, made 
the presentation. 


An Eagle Takes the Air 

AGLE SCOUT WILLIAM ALTON of 
Troop 522 Manhattan, was invited by the 
| Rotary Chib of New York City to attend its 
October monthly meeting on Boys’ Work and 
|address them on “Why Not Be an Eagle 
| Scout,”’ sharing the program with distinguished 
grown-ups like Gen. George W. Wingate, 
Lieut. Jay McDonald of the New York Police 
Department and Mr. Leon C. Faulkner, 

Director of the Children’s Village. 

When Scout Alton told in a simple way what 
the program of Scouting was, what it required 
to become an Eagle, and what he felt were the 
benefits of the work he has been through, illus- 
trating his remarks with human _ interest 
stories, such as that of the city tenderfoot who 
picked up a four-foot rattler and brought it 

jinto camp, the interest of the New York 
rotarians jumped to such an extent that 
they kept the Eagle beating the air with 
words twenty minutes after the end of the 
meeting. 





Know Their Stuff 
ERE is what the Charlotte (N. C.) News 
has to say regarding a little incident in 
Charlotte: 

“‘\ few weeks ago this section was horrified 
by the newspaper account of the death of 
three youngsters who had come in contact with 
a live electric wire. One of the children had in 
some way touched the wire and the others in 
trying to extricate him had been themselves 
electrocuted. 

“Yesterday over near Winston-Salem three 
Boy Scouts found a live wire that endangered 
the lives of people who might come that way. 
True to the scout imstinct, they were busily 
engaged in removing the menace, when one of 
them came in contact with the wire and was 


knocked unconscious. The other two scouts . 


didn’t grab that boy to pull himaway. No, sir! 
They got a stick and knocked the wire away 
from him. They were prepared. They knew 
just what to do and they didn’t hesitate to do 
it. As a result, the three are entirely un- 
damaged. The first lad soon came around and 
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Troop Thirteen of Paterson, N. J., goes into winter camp. 


no bad effects mark the afternoon’s experi- 
ence. 

“Only a few days ago Charlotte was host 
to the regional scout conference. It was 
told then how the great Scout Movement is 
making real men out of the boys of America. 
The Winston-Salem incident further attests the 
fact. In the language of the American kid, 
the Boy Scouts ‘certainly know their stuff.’”’ 


Once a Scout —Always a Scout 
LDER Scouts are constantly giving evi- 
dence of their interest in some method 

of preserving their connection and interest in 
the old troop. ‘The National Council has 
developed a Certificate of Service, which is 
now available, which might be called an 
honorable discharge, and is a token of a scout 
graduating from a troop. There is, however, a 
spontaneous movement all over the country 
by scouts wishing to retain their interest in 
the troop, which takes various forms. 

Troop No..63 of Baltimore (Md.), for in- 
stance, has found their interest so strong that 
it has organized a club to take care of its 
graduate members. It is known as the Vard 











Winter quarters of these husky 
scouts at Greenwood Lake, N. J. 


Club and has twenty former scouts in its 
membership, which is open to other members 
of the Waverly M. E. Church, which sponsors 
the Troop. Nine members are now serving 
as Scoutmasters, Assistant Scoutmasters, or 
Troop Committeemen. Not only are they 
interested in Scouting, but through their wel- 
fare organization they keep up the Good Turn 
spirit of the organization. Their football, 
baseball and basketball teams have made very 
creditable records. They point with pride 
to their success in interesting their member- 
ship in furthering their education, for of their 
number eight attend night school, six are at 
day school, three are taking correspondence 
courses, and one man has been awarded a four 
year scholarship at Western Maryland College. 

Troop No. 15 of Des Moines (Iowa) is the 
oldest troop affiliated with that council. A 
very large number of its older members still 
retain their connection with Scouting. About 
a dozen are in the State University of Iowa, 
and hold occasional reunions. As a part of the 
Anniversary Week celebrations, Troop No. 15 
planned and carried out a very successful 
reunion at Des Moines, but the Iowa City 
delegation were unfortunately turned back 
on their 130 mile journey by impassable roads. 
The old members are planning to make these 
reunions regular and frequent features. 

Troop No. 36 of Newark, N. J., celebrated 
its tenth Anniversary with a reunion of all its 
former scouts and officers. It wasagreat occa- 
sion and demonstrated the wonderful interest 
retained by former members of the troop. 


Resourceful Syrian Scourts 

The world’s oldest billboard has been put to 
work by Scouts of Syria, in the interests of 
Golden Rule Sunday for the Near East Relief. 

On a rocky cliff near Beirut near a famous 
pass through which mighty conquerors of 
many periods have passed, is an ancient slab, 
on which nations have carved records of mili- 
tary conquests. The Boy Scouts from the 
orphanage at Beirut weeks ago, hiked to the 
rocky panel and there placed a notice in re- 
membrance of the child war sufferers. 

In advertising to-day’s Golden Rule Sunday 
the old billboard espouses for the first time the 
cause of peace. 
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Jim Morse in Australia 
(Continued from page 23) 











out, he’d hev rare pickin’s, accordin’ to his 
way of lookin’ at it. I don’t want to accuse 
him of ingratitood or do him enny injustice 
but the run of these chaps shows ’em treacher- 
ous. It’s a question whether they’d remember 
ennything you did for them overnight. What 
he don’t figger on is thet if we sh’ud git inter 
bad shape we’d turn back an’ make him show 
us the waterholes. We'll give him a day 
more.” 

It was not needed. Quite suddenly the 
spinifex clumps became sparser and suddenly 
the sand gave way to a belt of weathered 
lava, the color of molasses candy, looking 
much like it, brittle and dangerous. All 
across the strip there were blisters of the 
hardened volcanic porridge that were apt to 
suddenly break and send the unlucky one 
crunching down three or four feet, with the 
harsh edges of the lava scraping his shins 
and cutting his palms. Fortunately it was 
not very wide and the passage was cheered 
by the sight of the butte-like formations 
beyond it that were inhabited, Gongola said, 
by the members of his tribe. There, he 
promised, they would find plenty of good 
water and also meat, the flesh of some small 
but fat animal, according to his description, the 
name of which Kukuri had not given them in 
the list that Jim had made. 


HEY gave Gongola tobacco, a red and 

white striped shirt, and Olanga a necklace 
af blue beads as reward for their successful 
guidance. Gongola seemed more than con- 
tent, though his eyes glittered when the 
packs were opened. It was the desire of a 
child for everything in sight, but the child 
had the strength of a man and, beyond 
doubt, he would tell the tribe of all the treasure 
and they would covet it. They felt little 
concern on that score. Some of them would 
always be on watch and, with their rifles, 
they could stand off almost any attack. 
Sickness was their worst enemy, and the 
danger of that stalked every foot of their 
travel. Good water was very welcome. The 
holes Gongola had shown them were muddy, 
the water invariably tepid and often evil 
tasting. They always boiled it with tea 
before drinking it, with the exception of 
Gongola and Olanga, who seemed to be able 
to swallow anything in the shap> of food with 
impunity, liquid or solid. ‘The rest of them 
had spells of dysentery, offset by medicine. 
But, aside from the tribesmen, nature seemed 
arrayed against them, though it had to be 
admitted that she gave fair warning, that the 
leafless forests, the forbidding-looking sand, 
the bristling spinifex and the burned-out lava 
gave notice to any traveler that he advanced 
at his own peril. 

They had won through the first stage and 
it had taxed their manhood. Jim looked at 
the gallant old skipper with an increased 
respect. They had journeyed together by 
land and sea through many dangers, and the 
captain with his indomitable spirit, with his 
strong body yet unimpaired by age, had stood 
it all with the rest of them, storm and steam- 
ing jungle, fever and constant danger, that 
kept brain and body ever on the alert. But 
he was getting older, long past his prime, and 
as they crossed the torturing lava, Jim looked 
at him with quick apprehension to see that 
the skipper walked with hunched shoulders, 
his head sagging, like a man who has reached 
the last of his strength. For the first time 
the thought flashed across him that the 
skipper would not be able much longer to 
stand such sieges. Yet his one eye was 
indomitable. He managed a wink as he saw 
Jim looking at him earnestly, 

“‘T c’ud do with a drink of cool, clear water, 
Jim. Outside of thet I’m fit. A lot of go in 
the old dog yet. Like The Admiral says— 
never say die.” 

Jim managed a cracked smile back again. 
He was nearly spent himself in this last 
stretch that all endured silently save Gongola 
and Olanga. Even The Admiral, his cage 
part of Tufa’s load, had been mute these 
last few scorching, soul-testing days. But the 
black, approaching his tribesmen,- bringing 
Olanga as proof and fruit of victory, filled 
with tales of his own prowess, bringing also 
the white strangers—who were mighty wizards 
—and their men from over the sea—no heat 
could wilt Gongola. He seemed to tread on 
springs over the seamed lava and, about a 
mile from the butte he halted them in a rift 
that afforded some shade, though little 
diminution of heat, and told them that it was 
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best for him to advance and prepare the tribe 
for the advent of the strangers, assuring them 
they were friends and came in peace. 

It appeared, from his signs and talk, that 
his tribe, dwelling as they did on the very 
verge of the land inhabited by the fierce 
bearded giants were ever suspicious of new- 
comers. That, unless they were assured the 
white men were strong wizards, they might 
either attack them, for all that Gongola could 
do, or they would deny them hospitality and 
the secret of their water supply. 

Jim fancied that Gongola did not want the 
glory of his own return lessened by arrival 
in their company. Undoubtedly the tribe had 
seen them long ago as they crept over the 
lava. The eyesight of the myalls was phe- 
nomenal. Gongola and Olanga could see 
objects that Jim could not distinguish without 
the powerful binoculars they carried. He 
would point out bees entering a hollow in a 
tree or ants crawling up the bark of a gum at 
distances that seemed incredible. Without 
doubt the tribe at the buttes knew now how 
many were in the party, that two were whites, 
and the eight loin-clad Islanders they would 
spot immediately as not of their own, to 
whom anything but a narrow opossum wool 
apron for their favorite women was a nuisance, 
clothing, save for show, anything but a 
necessity. 

He watched Gongola making his toilet with 
Olanga waiting on him. She was not permitted 
paint for this occasion, but Gongola reveled in 
it. He smeared his hair with beeswax until it 
shone like polished ebony, and stuck in his 
cockatoo feathers like pins in a _pincushion. 
Yellow was his favorite color and he plastered 
himself from head to foot with this, but added 
a scarlet band about his middle and another 
across the middle of his face over nose and 
cheeks, symbols of a conqueror. ‘Then, taking 
his shield and a bundle of spears, Olanga meekly 
trailing him with the rest of his equipment, he 
started jauntily over the last mile. As he went 
he chanted and they heard his voice gradually 
dying away. A song of prowess. 

They waited in the rift, where it was as 
hot as an oven, for all the shade, until they 
saw, through the glass, Gongola received by a 
swarm of his own people that came, like bees 
from a hive, out of a hollow near the base of 
the largest butte, clambering down its de- 
clivity like so many apes and surrounding the 
returned victor and his bride. Then all 


climbed up again and disappeared. The 
desert dwellers were also cliff dwellers. 
Jim cordially agreed to that. He also had 


a vision of a deep, cold-water spring in some 
cool cavern. They formed in marching order 
and, with rifles ready, they went forward. 
But it turned out that Gongola had lauded 
them, and when they were half a mile away 
some twenty men came to greet them. One 
and all they insisted upon rubbing noses, a 
greasy and malodorous performance that, 
since it spelled peace and water and comfort, 
they went through with ceremoniously. So 


they marched to the foot of the butte where |. 


they saw footholds hacked in the cliff, forming 
a rude but practical pathway up which their 
hosts went like chimpanzees, the crew follow- 
ing easily, but Jim and the skipper making not 
so good a job of it. 

The entrance seemed to have been com- 
pleted by hand. It was remarkably symmetri- 
cal, the smooth floor slanting slightly upwards 
as they progressed with the naked blacks 
holding two torches that gave but feeble 
illumination. Wood must be scarce there, 
Jim fancied. The two electric torches flamed 
out, blazing a white way for them and the 
astounded blacks fell back or fled ahead at 
this exhibition of kobi. 

So they came to a great central chamber 
from which, they found later, passages 
branched off to others. The walls, where the 
rays of the torches touched them, were 
covered with rude petroglyphs in red and black, 
figures of men and strange beasts, such as a 
child might scrawl on a slate. Stranger than 
these were the clumsy statues cut out from 
the wall in high relief. Here was evidence of 
a crude art, of images that might represent an 
ancient, forgotten faith, or the worship of 
ancestors. 

But the thing that held the eyes of Jim, 
of the skipper and all the thirsty ten of them, 
was a pool that lay in the center of the cavern, 
limpid, clear, bubbling. It had but one draw- 
back. From it a gentle mist of steam was 
rising. 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for February) 





He's only 13 years 
old and he has his 
Own Orchestra - 







“Why dont You do 
something big : 


He’s been playing a Saxophone only eight 
months. Now, at 13, he has his own seven 
piece orchestra, the “Tennessee Tantalizers.” 
He plays solos on his C Melody and has just 
bought a new gold Tenor - 


\ 





True °Ione Saxophone 


That’s what Charles Spencer Baker of Memphis, Tenn., is do- 
ing. Remember that name. You are going to see it spelled out 
in electric lights some day and read it in all the papers. For 
Charles is made of the stuff that spells “‘success.”” And above 
all he knows that the best instrument made, makes the kind 
of music people like best. 


Why Don’t YOU Do Something Big? 
You can be a “bell ringer” too. You don’t have to be just an ordinary one- 
in-a-million boy. Step out. Be somebody. Get something that the rest of the 
fellows haven’t got. rn to play the Saxophone. Then you can earn your 
welcome everywhere and have the friends you want. Besides, the boys who 
arelearningto play icalinstr ts are smarter, betterin school, healthier, 
and much Tespies than the boys who are always wasting their time. 


You Can Learn To Play It 


pone Reins Ym Pomme wens dee by pene ped ong Zonet te: oo 
starting wi e Saxophone use it comes 80 y- lessons 
you. a week you have mastered and are playing real music. That’s 
action. And that’s what you want. 








This beautiful book 
shows how itis 
to learn to play a 


Buescher. In it 
will find the first 


Six Days Free Trial, Easy Terms Issson chart, It 
T Buescher, instrument you choose, in your own home for Six Days er- 
F REE. Surely this is - most liberal offer. You are not obligated to keep it. We ent models and tells 
take the risk. If you like the instrument and decide to keep Lang alittleeach § whateachisused for. 
month. Play as you Pay. Get the details of this wonderful plan. Send the cou- ‘undredsof pictures 
pon today for free literature. It’s your first step toward musical success. 64 o—. fry must 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT Co. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 


1290 Buescher Block 


the 





UESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT Co. 


J { 1290 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 
Gentlemen: Without obligating me in any way please send me your 
<2 free literature, I am interested in the instrument checked below. 


Show this ad to Dad and 











Mother. If they are willi | 
SS ae l Winks crt GORE ooo sc cktccnsstcccccnsdcvdicessaness ee 
you can earn money yourse Write plainly, Name, Add a7 1 State 

to make the monthly payments ] sn in Margin Below t 
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ISE gum-chew- 

ers know the 
difference—when they 
chew Beech-Nut 
Gum. The same price 
as other gums—5Sc a 
package. But how 
your teeth wili laugh 
when you sink them 
into Beech-Nut Pep- 
permint, Winter- 
greenand Spearmint! 
Sold everywhere. 








HERE'S great sat- 
isfaction for the 
sweet tooth in Beech- 
Nut Mints. Hard 
sugar candies—with 
the cool, fresh flavors 
of Peppermint, Win- 
tergreen and Spear- 
mint. Let them just 
lie in your mouth— 
until they melt de- 
liciously away. Only 
5c—everywhere! 





Beech-Nut 
Mints 
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THE SNOWBALLS ARE 
ABOUT AS SOFT 
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| ‘(THE sun is about to rise on another new 

year but stepping right ahead of it is a 
dark shadowy form. This dark form is none 
other than our old enemy, Idle Five Minutes. 
He thinks he is the brightest thing that ever 
happened not even barring the sun. Shall we 
let him step into 1926 with a lot of old left- 
over out-of-date jokes? All together boys 
“NO!” 

Get snowballs ready, good, hard, snappy, 
zippy snowballs and let him have a broadside. 
Get busy and keep busy. This is the only way 
to defeat Old Idle Five Minutes. 

For every hit registered in these columns 
the sender thereof will be presented with a 
new 1926 Boy Scout Diary. 

Send in your best stories and slam hard. 








| 
| 





Seasonal 


TRAVELING Man: Do you have hot and cold 
water in this room? 

Bett Hop: Yes; hot in the summer, cold in 
the winter. 


A Scratch Joke 
TEACHER: Now Robert, what is a niche in 
a church? 
Bossy: Why, it’s just the same as an itch 
anywhere else, only you can’t scratch it as 
well. 


As the Crow Flies 


STRANGER: Could you tell me how far it is 
to the railway station? 

Scout: Yes, sir. It’s 20 minutes walk if 
you run. 

Tough Luck 

DINER (trying to cut his steak): Say waiter, 
how was this steak cooked? 

Walter: Smothered in onions, sir. 

Diner: Well, it died hard. 


PAINLESS 


DENTI sty 











Nerve 


Dentist: We must kill the nerve of the 


tooth. 


PATIENT: Then I am going out of the room; 
I am too tenderhearted to stay here while you 
are doing it. 

His Limit 

“See here, waiter,” exclaimed the indignant 
customer, “here’s a piece of wood in my 
sausage!” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the waiter, “but I’m sure 

-er— ? 

“Sure nothing! I don’t mind eating the 
dog, but I’m certainly not going to eat the 
kennel, too.” 

Looks the Same Way 

Joun: People say that I have eyes just like 
my father. 

BrLt: Uh-huh, pop-eyed? 





Sound 


THe Diver (swallowing noisily): 
Jolly good soup this. 
Tue ListENER: Yes, it sounds good. 


soup 





Eggsactly 
First Rooster: What’s the matter with 


Mrs. Brahma? 
SECOND Rooster: Shell shock. 
came out of the eggs she was setting on. 


Ducks 


Interrupted 
“Yessir,” declared the native, “this here 
train we’re on runs the twenty odd miles to 
Plowville as the crow flies.” 
“You said it,’’ agreed the weary traveler, 
“stopping at every cornfield on the way.” 


We Get ’Em Like This, Too 
First Crass: You don’t write funny jokes, 
you just think you do. 
PeNDERFOOT: [ don’t know, I just threw 
about one hundred in the camp-fire and the 
fire just roared. 


A Scout Is Brave 
WoULD-BE-SUICIDE: Don’t rescue me, I 
want to die. 
Boy Scout: Well, you’ll have to postpone 
that, I want a life-saving medal. 





Get the Hook 


OWNER OF LAKE: You can’t fish here. I’ve 
just stocked this lake with trout for my own 
fi. hing. 

FISHERMAN: ’S all right, I’m only fishing 
for pike. 


Rough House 

Voice ON PHONE: There are two mice 
fighting up here in my room. 

Hotet Crerk: How much are you paying 
for your room? 

Voice: One dollar. 

CierK: What do you expect for a dollar, 
a bull fight? 


A Light Joke 
He got out of bed, lit a match and then blew 
it out. 
“What did you do that for,” asked his room- 
mate. 
““T wanted to see if I put the lights out,” 
he answered. 


Calling Names 

A lady, who was.-living in a hotel at San 
Francisco, hired a Chinese boy. 

She said, ‘What is your name?” 

“Fu Yow Tsin Mei,” said the Chinese boy. 

“Oh my! Your name is too long and I 
can’t remember it. I'll call you John.” 

“‘What is your name?” asked the boy. 

“Mrs. Elmer Edward MacDonald.” 

“Your name is too long. I'll callee you 
Charlie,” said the boy. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


Pasteurized 
TEACHER: Jimmie, what is pasteurized milk? 
Jumre: Milk given by pastured cows. 


Wasn’t Loafing : 
“Bread, bread, give me bread,” the actor 
cried, and the curtain came down with a roll. 


Just Half Tamed 

Little George went with his father to see a 
young colt. He patted the colt’s head and 
made quite a fuss over it until the owner told 
him to be careful that the colt did not turn 
around and kick him. When he returned home 
his mother asked him about the colt. 

“T like him pretty well,” was the reply, 
“He is very tame in front, but he’s awful wild 


behind.” 
Hard on Him 


“T feel chilled"to the bone.” 
“Better put a heavier hat on.” 








Fine 


An elderly farmer drove into town one day 
and hitched his team to a telegraph post. 

“Here,” exclaimed the burly policeman, 
“You can’t hitch there!”’ 

‘“Can’t, eh!” shouted the irate farmer, 
“Well, why have you got a sign up, ‘Fine for 
Hitching’?” 

Dangerous 
“Bill has the disposition of a mule.” 


“Then you'd better not talk about him be- 
hind his back.” 


Complete State 
First TeNDERFOoT: Where are you from, 
friend? 
SECOND TENDERFOOT: I’m from Georgia. 
P'rrst TENDERFOOT: What part? 
SECOND TENDERFOOT: All of me. 


Through His Hat 
BILL: Stevens tells some wonderful stories. 
He must be a great traveler. 
Jor: No, but his mind wanders a lot. 








Breaking It Easy 
PAINTER: Ever hear of dry paint? 
THE SitT1NG ONE: Yes. 
PAINTER: Well the paint that you’re sitting 
on won’t be that for the next twenty-four 
hours. 


Names of winners of “Think and Grin”’ will 
be published in an early issue. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


10-day test 
for boys 


How you can have teeth like 
the big college athletes — 
freed from film 


Strong and white, with firm gums 


HAT boy 

dingy teeth? 
handicap through life? 
smile, retard his progress at 
in athletics, in business? 


wants unattractive, 

Teeth that are a 
That spoil his 
school, 


every boy, that 
white, attractive 
teeth, and healthy gums. It is a 10- 
day test of a wonderful new tooth 
paste which millions today employ. 


is a gift for 
the way to 


Here 
shows 


It removes that film 


It removes, effectively yet harmlessly, 
that discolored film. Film, that not 
only is unattractive but is dangerous. 
Run your tongue across your teeth 
now, and feel it. 

substance 
acid. It 
with the 
germs by 


Film on teeth holds food 
which ferments and forms 
holds the acid in contact 
teeth, to cause decay. And 
the million breed in it. 


Athletes, soldiers, business men— 
they know the danger of film, of de- 
caying teeth. They know, too, this 
way of ending film, that constant 
menace. You, too, should know the 
way—should use it daily that your 
own teeth may always be strong and 
white and healthy—a credit to you. 


Old-fashioned methods failed to com- 
bat film on teeth. Hence tooth troubles 
have been on the increase until this 
new-day way was found, 

It’s a new method, based on latest 
scientific authority . . . a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. Different in formula, 
action and effect from any other method 
known. 


Cut out the coupon 
A few days’ use of Pepsodent will 
prove what an amazing difference this 
new way can make with your teeth. 
So send your coupon NOW for this 
important free gift which we are offer- 
ing all boys who read this magazine. 


FREE Dapsodent 





| Mail this 
| for 
10-Day The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 
Tube ‘Endorsed by World’s Dental Authorities 
THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 275, 1104 8S. Wabash Ave., 
Chieago, Il., U.S. A. 
Name 


Address. . 
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| Dan Beard’s | 
Scouting Section 
_ (Concluded from page 26) 











A Swordfish Spear 
Will you please tell me how to polish a 
swordfish spear and also how to get the odor 
out of the end attached to the fishQ—Scour 
Car FosEs. 
Use fine emery powder and oil then rotten | 
hod and oil. Paint with listerine and let dry. 








Indian Names 


Give Indian names for the following: 
po T RaymMonp Hatter, Huntingburg, Ind. 


Big Rock Ishta’pa 
Flying Eagle Gakunwin’se 
Ton de 


Sand-Rock Cliff Tondeao’wi 


Lone Scouts Again 
1. Are Lone Scouts awarded merit badges? | 
. Is there a merit badge for bird study?— 
Lone Scout WESLEY LITTLE. 
. Not Yet. 


2. Yes. | 





Club Rooms 


What improvements can I make on my 
club room? 
2. Where can I buy Indian Relic book and 
other things to decorate a club room? 
3. Please give the name of the Company 
where I can get it or can some other Lone Scout 





le . . . 
interesting books and Indian curios. 


| 


or Boy Scout supply me?—Lone Scout 
DANIEL A. ZELNISKI. 
1. Save cover designs of Boys’ Lirr, 


2. See Adv. in Boys’ Lire and Stillwell of | 
Deadwood, S. Dak. 


Trees for California 

_1. Could you please send me a few of the 
different kind of trees to be planted here in 
California?—Scout GLENN MAHAN. 

_I. Sycamore, Live Oak, Pepper, Magnolia, 
Linden, Locust, Maple, Elm, Walnut, Poplar. 
Am not sure about Birch, Beech and Hickory 
in California, but try. 

A Rawhide Lariat 
1. Where can I purchase a rawhide lariat 
and what price?—WiILLARD WEBSTER. 

t. Rawhide lariats nearly out of use and hard 


to locate. Try Muller Saddle Co., Denver, 
Colo. Price is $12.00 and up or about $.35 
a foot. 


Cooking in the Open 

1. How can I cook a jack rabbit in open? 

2. How can I cook a woodchuck in open?— 
Scout Wm. CHAPEL. 

1. Since when did jack rabbit migrate to 
New Jersey? Skin it, dress it, throw away 
head, wash it, cut off legs and sides; broil back 
and tenderloin with bacon; make stew of rest; 
onions, potatoes, carrots, bits of pork, salt anu 
pepper. 

2. Skin, dress, etc. Carefully cut out scent 
bags under legs and arms, cook as rabbit but 
parboil first. 


White Rats 
Where can I get information on breeding 
white rats?p—CHARLES ORDMAN, 1391 Madison 
Ave., New York City. 
Get male and female and let nature do the 
rest. Give cotton and wool for nest making. 


Indian Bows and Arrows 

1. Where can I get Indian bows and arrows? 

2. How is fire-place made inside of a large 
hut? 

3. Can a Lone Scout turn to a Boy Scout 
when old enough? 

4. Is there any special place where Lone 
Scouts meet at a special day?—RayMoND 
HorGAN. 

L. W. Stillwell, Deadwood, N. D. 

2. Of flat stones laid up in clay mud with 
close joints, iron or large stone lintel or arch 
of stones; have a competent person inspect it. 

3. Yes. 

4. No, unless designated by local organiza- 
tion, 


Stamp Collecting 
1. What is the use of stamp collecting? 
2. Where can I get an extra large knapsack? 
—ScouTt STEPHEN Brown. 
1. Educational. Teaches geography and 
history so you cannot fail to remember. 
Army and Navy stores, Sporting Goods 








Stores, but best of all make one. 


The most important 


New wy ars Resolution 
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3 well” T mean positively, 


am not satisfied merely to be 





ot se T be believe that being Ly 
;)) is the condition most fundamehtal to happiness 
T realize that I cannot get some- 
for nothing. T realize that to achieve buoy- 
my life in accordance 
ws--But Tam convinced 
myself is worth 


well 


that which " will gain 5 Therefore 
year shall as for as — 


>(¢ during this 
tie life which makes for health. 


This is a New Year’s resolution for every boy who wants to 
make 1926 count for big things in his life. It isn’t a difficult 
program to stick to—and it will mean more to you, now and in 


the future, than you can fully realize. 


Health is natural. Sickness is man-made. When we modern 
people boast of our achievements—our capturing of the forces 
of nature—we would do well to remember with shame that we 
have so largely disregarded the laws of nature as they 
to our own bodies. 


apply 


We neglect exercise. We try to see how little sleep will suffice 
us. We deny ourselves fresh air. We eat the wrong things. And. 
we unthinkingly load our systems with harmful drug stimulants. 


Coffee is perhaps the worst of these artificial stimulants. 
Each cup of coffee contains from 1% to 3 grains of caffein—a 
dangerous drug. Caffein has absolutely no food value. It seems 
to give new energy, but actually it whips and goads the tired 
nerves to action when they need rest and nourishment. It pro- 
duces nervousness, headaches, indigestion and sleeplessness. If 
you are ambitious for success in sports, studies and work, this 
dangerous drug should have no place in your diet. 


You will want a hot drink at mealtime, of course. Postum is a 
delicious drink, made of roasted whole wheat and bran. It is 
intended to take its place on the tables of those who wish to be 
wholly well. Postum builds up rather than tears down. When 
you substitute Postum for dangerous coffee, you have made one 
big step toward enriching your life with health. 


Read this special offer below. 


You are looking forward to a new year with new opportuni- 
ties—and, we hope, a new record of physical strength and fitness. 
As one easy step in the right direction, we want you to try 
Postum for thirty days. Let us give you, free, one week’s supply. 





Postum is made by the Postum 
Cereal Company, Inc., Battle 
Creek, Mich., also makers of 


Post Toasties (Double-thick 
Corn Flakes), Post’s ran 
Flakes, Post’s Bran Chocolate 
and Grape-Nuts. Your grocer 
sells Postum in two forms. In- 
stant Postum, made in the cup 
by adding boiling water, is one 
of the easiest drinks in the world 
to prepare. Postum Cereal is 
also easy to make, but should 
be boiled 20 minutes. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 





“P.— Bb. 1-26 
Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send : 


me, without cost or obligation, one week’s supply of 






Instant Postum . . . GO . Check 
(prepared instantly in the cup) which you 
Postum CEREAL . prefer 
(prepared by boiling) | 

SN 2 sccsnaiar Sola dibecnsesobens 

TN sali TaN AT Ses scstecubeoniongeonnlionte 

City State 


a, ‘eddies Cinaxin Postum Cereat Co., Ltd. 
45 Front St. East, Toronto 2, Ontario 





‘01925, P.C. Co. 
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ALONE 
IN THE 
DESERT ! 






\ KNOW WHAT 
A 
“TIGHT FIX” 
IS? 

























At the mercy of the scorching sun, the 
blinding sand storms, the pangs of 
thirst and hunger. That was the fate 
of Pete Jarrell. Did he succumb? 


Here's a reproduction of the first page of the 
manuscript of **The Mounted Troop” which 
Joseph Ames has just sent along to us 


HAT a vivid picture this page paints. Staggering and stumbling 

along, half blinded by the glitter of the scorching sun on the white 
sands, with parched throat and aching limbs. No hope for human help. 
Only the thoughts of sooner or later, unable to carry on, falling prey to 
the vultures overhead that sensed the end and hovered patiently, 


Follow this poor fellow Jarrell further through the pages of BOYS’ 
LIFE. This new big serial starts soon. 


If your subscription expires, renew right away. Don’t hesitate or you'll 
regret it. If you haven’t subscribed get in your order. BUT WHAT- 
EVER YOU DO FOLLOW PETE JARRELL. 


AND HERE’S HOW W— turn to inside cover, and follow the red line. 
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Here’s courage 
for you 


AMONG all your friends, who’s the 


one you admire most? The fellow 
who has courage! You remember 
him the longest and you pal around 
with him a lot. Renfrew is that kind 
of achum. Meet him in: 


RENFREW RIDES AGAIN, by Laurie 
York Erskine. Here is another 
story of the Royal Northwest 
Mounted Police ... of Renfrew, 
scarlet jacketed and with the flash- 
ing yellow stripe on his thigh... 
Renfrew meeting deadly peril with 
a laugh, holding honor and loyalty 
to his corps above all else... . 
Renfrew of the Royal Mounted, 
who always gets his man! 


KNIGHTS OF THE AIR, by Thomson 
Burtis. Russ Farrell knew only 
two dangers to be faced in that 
nerve-racking test flight: a closed 
cockpit and the jealous Corby. 
He never suspected that he would 
hurtle through space with his 
ship blazing above him! Don’t 
miss this breath-taking story! 


THE BAITLAND WELL, by Rex Lee.’ 
Four fast scrappers—Mac Jarvis, 
Harp Weaver, Red-Head Kelly 
and “Billygoat” Leader—put a 
lot of oddly shifting action into 
this wildcat oil-well story. 


TALK ON TALKING, by John Amid. 
Can you talk your team-mates 
into picking the right captain? 
Can you talk a business man into 
giving you a job? Read this in- 
teresting article snd learn how. 


WHAT’S YOUR BASKETBALL AVER- 
AGE? by Mitchell V. Charnley. 
You'll learn how a dozen other 
fellows learned basketball strategy 
and improved their games. 


THE SHERITON TURNABOUT, by 
George F. Pierrot. “Mystery, 
humor and some rattling good 
basketball games will hold you to 
the end of another fast-moving 
Sheriton College story. 


Did you ever see such a list of 
stories and articles as this? But 
wait! Clip the coupon below and 
get the January number. Then 
you’ll whoop ’er up for THE 
AMERICAN BOY, the greatest year- 
around chum a fellow ever had. 
$2.00 a year by mail. 20c a copy at news- 


stands. Subscribe for a year, or leave a 
standing order with your newsdealer. 


ae ---75 


me American Boy 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 304 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


I 1 
| | 
| ! 
| 

Enclosed find $2.00, for which send THE | 
AMERICAN BOY for one year, beginning I 
| with the current issue, to I 
l 1 
| 1 
| | 
l ! 
l ' 


Name 





Address 








"Canada $2.25, Foreign $2.50 
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The Message to | 
San Acacia 
(Concluded from page 32) 








Walt’s face appeared at the window to an- 
nounce more than enough gas to take them to 
the old mining property. At this the leader 
again addressed Allen. 

‘““Now look here, younker, you are going 
to send a message for us, but you won’t have 
a chance to pull no monkey business. Phil 
here is an old telegrapher, but can’t finger the 
key himself right now because of a bullet 
that nipped his mit up the line a while ago.” 
‘‘He’ll stand over you and dictate the message. 
If you slip in an extra word—well, I’m Bob 
Jackson, and you know what that means!” 

“‘Get San Acacia on the wire,” ordered the 
other bandit. 

“The call is through,” responded Caxton 
a moment later. 

“‘Now send this word for word as I call it 
out. Sign it ‘Agent, Jornada.’” 
Slowly he dictated as follows: 


Agent, 
San Acacia, N. M. 

The four train bandits passed southwesterly 
down valley just now, evidently headed for 
Mogollon mountains. At rate they were riding, 
horses should be fagged soon. 

Agent, JORNADA, 


ALL the time Caxton was fingering the key, 

the big man was leaning over him and 
listening intently to each click of the instru- 
ment. When Allen had finished, he gave a 
nod of satisfaction to Jackson who at once 
began demolishing the instruments on the 
desk, while Phil went outside and cut a section 
from the lead wire. Two minutes later the 
four outlaws and the cycle-car were a diminish- 
ing dot on the gleaming steel rails to north- 
ward. 

In the station at San Acacia, Agent Williams 
had just restored the telephone receiver to its 
hook, and was sitting down to read for a sec- 
ond time a message he had slightly crumpled 
in his haste to get his phone call through: 


Agent, 
San Acacia, N. M. 

The four train bandids (The words ended 
with . . - - .. , the Morse signal that indi- 
cates an error has been made and a repetition 
is necessary for correction.) 

The four train bandits left here on cycle-car 
headed for old Organ diggings. Phone Cummins 
at Box Elder ranch. 

Caxton, Acting Agent, Jornada. 

“T wonder,” soliloquized Mr. Williams, 
‘“why he repeated all four of those first words 
to correct the error in ‘bandids,’ when a 
resending of the one word was all that was 
necessary.” 

But that was soon driven from his mind 
by more pressing matters, for shortly after 
nine o’clock Sheriff Cummins arrived from 
Carthage junction with all four of the outlaws 
in handcuffs. He also brought the news that 
one of the bandits had admitted how they 
had been ‘“‘duped by a slick-faced kid.” 

Forty-eight hours after the affair, Caxton 
was relieved of his temporary duties at 
Jornada and ordered back to Albuquerque to 
yesume his work as Mr. Lindly’s secretary. 

As he entered the office, the division 
superintendent smiled a greeting. “I want to 
congratulate you on your nerve, Caxton, for 
calling ‘that gang’s bluff when one of them 
pretended to know Morse and dictated an 
erroneous message; you took an awful risk.” 

“Tt didn’t seem such a risk to me, sir,” 
responded Caxton in unfeigned surprise. “I 
knew before he had dictated four words that 
he didn’t know a dot from a sash on the 
sounder.” 

“You could not have known any such 
thing for certain. There are too many men 
outside the game who do understand Morse.” 

“Not for certain, sir; but I had a strong | 
hunch, because he dictated much slower than 
a real telegrapher would have. Then, when I | 
made a little error for an excuse to repeat, | 
he did not pause in his dictation to give me a | 
chance to catch up, even though I started | 
the message all over again. In short, he did | 
not know I had made an error. So you see, it | 
didn’t take any nerve after all.” 

“Tf it didn’t require nerve, it at least | 
demanded some quick, cool thinking in a| 
tight place; and I never could see the dif- 
ference.” Then he added in his gruff, official 
manner of speaking. ‘Go in your office and 
start on that back work before I say something 
that will make you fat-headed for life.” 











The Arizona 
Sheriff 


HERE are 14 counties in Arizona—glorious ~ 
with scenic grandeur —thrilling with the @ 
romance of mountains and desert, of great rivers 
and prehistoric ruins. Indian pueblos contrast 
with modern cities. Vast ranches surround rich 
mines, 

Twelve of the 14 Arizona counties have supplied an 
automobile for the use of the sheriff. Every one of the 
12 has bought a Studebaker. 

When this story came to South Bend, we commis- 
sioned Major Grover F. Sexton to visit each of these 
twelve sheriffs and see just what service Studebaker 
cars were rendering to the people of Arizona. 

In each county Major Sexton gathered stories of ad- 
venture. During his stay at Prescott he was commis- 
sioned as deputy sheriff of Yavapai County and as- 
sisted in the capture of a criminal. At Yuma he ac- 
companied the sheriff in a swift chase of bank robbers. 

He found that both good roads and bad roads gave 
the sheriff's Studebaker a severe test. Across tht mesa 
stretched broad smooth highways devoid of intersec- 
tions where the throttle was thrown wide open and 
left open. There were wagon trails up into remote 
mountain valleys where the car was driven relentlessly 
in the teeth of ruts, rocks and steep grades. There 
were stretches of desert where no trace of trail existed 
but over which criminals must be pursued by a car 
crashing through brush and cactus stumps in the night. 

Stories of Arizona sheriffs —their courage, their 
humor, their keen intelligence—as collected by Major 
Grover F. Sexton, Deputy Sheriff of Yavapai County, 
have been published in a booklet entitled “The Arizona 
Sheriff.” Incidents picturesque, romantic, thrilling — 
explain how these soft-spoken, hard-driving men with 
nimble guns keep the highways and byways of Arizona 
safe by swift and certain capture of wrongdoers. 

Your Studebaker dealer will give you a copy of this 
interesting, illustrated 
book, free. Or mail the 
coupon to us and we will 
send you one. 





Send the coupon or see 

your Studebaker dealer 

for a free copy of ‘'The 
Arizona Sheriff.’ 






THE SHERIFF 


A One-Profit Studebaker 
of Powerful Character 


$15 75 freight and war tax extra z 


N honor of the Arizona sheriffs who have made the 

Studebaker a vibrant symbol of law and order 
from the Grand Canyon to Old Mexico, the 5-passenger Big Six as 
Duplex-Phaeton illustrated above has been named ‘The Sheriff.” P* 

The name is suitable, because ‘““The Sheriff’ is a car of amazing 
performance. The motor is the identical motor used in the 21- , 
passenger Studebaker bus. Obviously it has a wealth of excess 
power for handling a 5-passenger Phaeton. 4 

“The Sheriff” lists at $1575, freight and war tax extra. There 7 
are only seven other American cars of equal rated horsepower 
and they sell for prices which are $2175 to $5925 higher. There- i The 
fore, it is not surprising that the Big Six outsells every other car P 
on earth of equal or greater horsepower according to the rating Pg Studebaker 
of the N. A. C. of C. and the Society of Automotive Engineers. ft Corporation of 

Studebaker is able to give such outstanding value because of A . 
its One-Profit basis of manufacture. No other fine car is so merica 
completely manufactured by one organization. In efficient, Dept M 
modern plants Studebaker makes all its own bodies, en- oS ° ° 
gines, clutches, gear sets, differentials, springs, axles, South Bend, Indiana 
gray-iron castings and drop forgings. " 

Thus, costs of manufacture are cut to the bone, Please send me (free) a 
profits of ouside suppliers are eliminated, and copy of your booklet, “The 
the savings given to purchasers. Ari Sh iff 99 ° 

Depreciation is minimized by Stude- Arizona erit, 
baker's policy of ‘‘No-Yearly-Models,” yet 
the duplex curtains and other features 





make this car more up-to-date than a Name 
the newest yearly models. 
Studebaker’s fair and liberal F Street 
Budget Payment Plan enables Ys Se ee ee ee 


you to buy “The Sheriff’ or 
any other Studebaker out 
of income. 








7. 
4 State 
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TUBULAR 


in skating. ; 


and safety. The tempered steel runners 
welded and riveted into the tubes. 


soles; strong, comfortable, fine looking 
right on the skates. 


by name at your sporting goods store. 


and offer the greatest value obtainable. 





UT 


ARCO 


lickhel Flash’ 
SKATES 


Get these beautiful nickel-plated tubular skates—and 
you'll have the fastest and finest on the ice. 
glide along for hours with hardly any ‘ 
make sudden starts and stops, turn sharp corners, race, 
jump and do all the other “stunts” that put the joy 


These skates are specially designed for greater strength 


high-carbon, electric- crucible steel and are 
A The shoes are 
fine quality calf leather with genuine Goodyear Welt 


ARCO “Nickel Flash’” SKATES are worth asking for 
They are the 
most reasonably-priced nickel-plated tubular skates 






7 TT oN ee ee oe teen nen Rermerna * I 


a ls 
<MUCKEL FLASH> 
Look for this 


Trade Mark 
on the Skates. 






Made in 
Racing and Hockey 
Outfits, and 
in Styles and Sizes 
for Men and Boys, 
Women and Girls. 


Sold by 
Good Stores 
Everywhere. 

Made by 


ARCO MFG. CO. 
New York City 


You can 
‘leg power;” 


are made of 
both 


and riveted 
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Ask Your Dealer 
for Bulls Eye BBs 


If you want to be an expert marksman and enter 
our free shooting contest get Bulls Eye steel air 
rifle shot and practice with the FREE TARGETS 
your dealer will give you. 


The secret of — shooting is to get the best 
ammunition. hat’s why you want smooth, 
polished steel Bulls Eye BBs. You will shoot 
straight with them. They won’t stick in your rifle. 
And you can use them over and over again. 


If your hardware dealer doesn’t handle Bulls 
Eye BBs send us his name and address together 
with Sc in stamps and your name and address. 
We will then send you a sample tube of shiny steel 
Bulls Eye BBs and free targets to practice shooting 
on. Ask your dealer for the NICKEL SIZE 


BULLS EYE 
3102 Snelling Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
















Here’s Your Pal 


Boys, you ought to have a 
Collie—the best pal on 
earth. Ask Dad or Mother 
—and write us for sales 
sheet on Collies of all colors. 


JEFFERSON-WHITE COLLIE 
KENNELS 





WAUSEON, OHIO 











ORE, ws es ™ 
Px Probably 
“~~ Wore “Russells” 


ESE FAMOUS, hand-made 
Moccasin Shoes are made to 
the same sort of nature shape 
as the Indian’s scouting moccasin. 
Re But no Indian squaw ever had the wonderful 


> leather, or the years of training that go into 
“PX Russell’s famous hand-made footwear! 


“ Outdoor folk for years have worn these easy, 
2 tough boots and s. One chap “trekked” 
?. 1800 miles th trackless British Columbia 

in a pair of Russell Moccasin Boots. 


THE W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
927 Capron Street 


Berlin, Wisconsin: - 


ussells 


’ 
Seneca’ 
Write for our ‘atest cata- 
log and name of your 
nearest dealer. 
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FOOTBALL must be to blame! So few 

original puzzles and puzzle answers came 
to PuzzLecrart in October, that no prizes were 
won. But next month we hope to print a big 
list of prize-winners, both for original puzzles 
and for complete sets of puzzle answers. All 
get busy! 

Address all letters to PuzzLEcRAFT, care of 
Boys’ Lire, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
They must reach this office not later than 
January 1oth. 


Zigzag 

All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed and 
written one below another, the zigzag— 
beginning with the upper, left-hand letter— 
will spell the name of a popular hero who 
happened to be an outlaw. 

Reapinc Across: 1. A large stream. 2. 
Chests. 3. An article of furniture. 4. A hut. 
5. To educate. 6. Towash. 7. Vapor. 8 A 
number. 9. To urge onward by force.— 
ALFRED W. Davis. 


Double Cross-word Enigma 
My firsts are in noisy but not in still; 





My seconds, in slaughter but not in kill; 


| My thirds are in lute but not in oboe; 


My fourths are in thief but not in hobo; 
My fifths are in rivet but not in clasp; 


| My sixths are in filing but not in rasp; 


| 








My sevenths are in trident but not in prong; 
My eighths are in yearning but not in long. 
My wholes are names for Christmas Day, 

And each names a time that is merry and gay. 


R. D. VAN Hoosier. 
Cube 
I 2 
5 . & 
: : é ; 
7...8 


From 1 to 2, to reproach; 1 to 3, a fish; 
2 to 4, to entertain; 3 to 4, doctrine; 5 to 6, a 
spine; 5 to 7, a strip of leather; 6 to 8, a girl’s 
name; 7 to 8, high distinction; 1 to 5, a small 
child; 2 to 6, a weight; 4 to 8, plaything; 3 to 
7, to pull hard.—Tuouas J. REESE. 


Numerical Enigma 


I am composed of fifty-four letters and form 
a Persian proverb: 


My 38—17—23—10 is the middle of the day. 
My 40—6—51—14—36 is a coin. My 28 
47—33—43—3 is to slope. My 30—26 


25—48 is rigid. My 46—12—1—16—$ is to 
pass on, wrongfully. My 19—31—21—22—4 
Is a punctuation mark. My 54—45—42—35— 
15 is a fruit with a shell so hard that it serves 
for a ladle. My 32—so—20—41—5 is a 
shepherd’s staff. My 11—34—13—24—9 
is a dried plum. My 27—37—52—7—309 is 
uproar. My 18&~49—2—29—44 is doomed.— 
Joun B. BLAKE. 


Novel Double Acrostic 
All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed and 
written one below another, the initials spell a 
famous golfer; another row of letters will spell 
the surname of a Big League pitcher. 
READING Across: 1. Easily offended. 2. 
The century plant. 
building. 4. To put in vigorous action. 
5. Courage.—ArTHUR Davis. 


Concealed Word-square 
(One word is concealed in each line) 
If I can print, in English style, 
Abide a year in County Lisle, 
They’d pine at home for many a day 
And dine at Sterling, far away. 


Answers to December Puzzles 

A Frock oF Birps. Auk, avocet, bluebird, 
bobolink, bower, bulbul, chab, chat, crake, 
crow, daw, dodo, dove, egret, eider, emu, 
grebe, hawk, ibis, jacana, jay, kaka, kite, lark, 
martin, merlin, owl, pintail, pipit, pitta, 
raven, rhea, robin, rook, skua, smew, sora, 
tattler, teal, tern, tody, umber, wren. 

Dovuste Acrostic. Primals, Tenderfoot; 


finals, First Class. Cross-Words: 1. Thief. 
2. Ennui. 3. Never. 4. Dents. 5. Elect. 
6. Relic. 7. Flail. 8. Omega. gq Opens. 
10. Taxes. ‘ 
Charade. Phantom. 


Novet Douste Acrostic. Primals, Pre- 
paredness; finals, T. Cross-Words: 1. Paint. 


2. Rivet. 3. Eight. 4. Plant. 5. Abbot. 
6. Roast. 7. Event. 8. Daunt. 9g. Night. 
10. Elect. tr. Saint. 12. Sport. 


NUMERICAL EntcMA. A good conscience is a 
continuous Christmas. 

Lamp Puzzce. Centrals, Thomas Edison. 
Cross-Words: 1. T. 2, Oho. 3. Shone. 4. 
Glimmer. 5. Alabaster. 6. Ask. 7. Jet. 
8. Ado. 9. His. 10. Asp. 11. Gloom. 12. 
Shining. 

WorbD-SQUARE. 
steel. 

ENDLESS CHAIN. 

. Erase. 4. Seven. 
de Delta. 3. lable ° 


Boats, ought, agree, there, 


xr. Armor. 2. Order. 
s. Enter. 6. Erode. 
Q. Legal. ro, Altar. 


Our Own Puzzle 
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13 to 12, crimes. 


noun. 11 to12, manuscript. 
14 to 7, a pet dog. 


t to 13, found everywhere. 

Il. From1to2,tostrive. 2 to3, a pronoun. 
3 to 4, a boy’s nickname. 4 to 5, to perform. 
1 to 6, a preposition. 7 to 6, a word of denial. 
7 to 8, the beak of a bird. 8 to 9, a common 
verb. 9 to 10,a nickname. 10 to 11, a small 
mark. 11 to 12, a preposition. 12 to 13, a 
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3 to 4, denial. 5 to 4, a firm. 5 to 7, as 
Hamlet’s father was supposed to be armed. 
From 1o to 6, an African animal, conspicu- 
ously marked with dark bands.—R. M. 
LIGHTFOOT, JR. 
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“Such an offense is bad enough in warm 
weather,” Obadiah continued. “But in mid- 
winter (he shuddered) it is absolutely and posi- 
tively criminal!” 

“The Freshman class this year has been a 
trouble breeder. Even the Freshman repre- 
sentative admits that... ” 

Time out while the Sophs all heaved a big 
sigh of relief! 

“|. . and it is my understanding that this 
activity has largely been due to one member 
who, I have reason to know, was especially 
prominent in last night’s doings. . .!” 

All eyes went to Eddie who sat looking 
like there was sickness in the family and he was 
it. I just had to smile when I thought of the 
turn things had taken. But the smile came off 
the very next minute. 

“Tt therefore pains me to report that, in 
consideration of past offenses and because of 
his continued disregard for regulations or 
authority, the Student Government League 
respectfully recommends to the faculty and 
Principal Sawyer that Mr. Edward Summers 
be expelled from Lillard High School!” 

There wasn’t a sound for about two good 
breaths, when suddenly Eddie jumped to his 
feet, eyes gleaming. 

“Excuse me, sir. It was the Sophs who 
ducked you!” 

“Prove it!” Obadiah challenged. 

“T can’t,” said Eddie, and sat down again. 

Obadiah smiled soberly. You’d-have to see 
him do it to appreciate how anyone could smile 
soberly. He was sure Eddie had been trying to 
spoof him. 

I couldn’t stay out of the rumpus any longer. 
It had gotten beyond a class proposition now. 
So up I bolted. 

“If he can’t prove it : . . I can!” I said, 
in a loud voice. 

Suffering fireworks, what a commotion! The 
fellows almost fell out of their seats. Obadiah 
gaped at me, mouth open clear to his wisdom 
teeth. Principal Sawyer jumped to his feet 
and came to the front of the platform. 

Pete Dean, sitting right behind me, just 
about yanked my coat tails off. 

“Shut up, you poor fish!” he whispered, 
“Want to get us all in dutch?” 

“I’m going to speak the truth and nothing 
but the truth!” I said. 

“Tf you can shed any light on this unfor- 
tunate happening we should be glad to hear 
from you,” invited Principal Sawyer. 


Obadiah didn’t appear so enthusiastic. 

“‘T can shed all the light there is to shed,” I 
replied, diplomatic-like. “But I want to know 
first .. . if I prove Eddie’s not guilty .. . 
will you reinstate him? . . . I mean, put him 
back in school?” 

The principal of Lillard High looked at the 
president of the United Classes of L'Ilard and 
the president looked at the principal. They 
shook their heads “‘ yes.” 

‘All right!” Then I explained the whole 
business—how we Sophs had planned to duck 
Eddie; how I was elected to call at his house 
and walk him past the trough; how Eddie got 
wise to our game and tipped off the Freshies 
who waited in the alley to waylay us; how I ran 
into Obadiah as I was going down to the trough 
to tell the fellows the plan fell through; how, 
in the darkness, the fellows mistook the head 
of the Student Government League for Eddie 
and flopped him in the trough before I could 
think of Jack Robinson, much less say it,— 
and how I jumped in when the Freshies came 
running up, to make it look like they’d ducked 
Obadiah and me. 

“So if there’s any expelling to be done— 
you’d better begin on us,” I concluded. or u oor cou a 

At last Principal Sawyer stepped forward 
and Obadiah sank down in a chair, crest- 














fallen. P 
“Thanks to Ralph Duncan’s explanation the Scout Mackinaw 

recommended action against Edward Summers An all-wool coat made of fine heavy 32 0z. woolen melton 

has been withdrawn. . .” cloth, khaki color. Very serviceable fabric. Adopted by 


many communities as part of the winter uniform. A big 
comfortable garment not only for Scouting but for wear 
with everyday clothes. Roll collar, two large pockets and 
snug waist belt. Size 12 to 18 years. 


No. 564 Shipping wgt. 4 Ibs. Price............... $7.50 


The boys started to cheer . . . they just 
couldn’t help it . . . but the principal raised 
his hand. 

“However, you are all placed on probation 
for the rest of the term,”’ he said, which didn’t 
sound so good. “Let this be a lesson to you. 
Report to your next hour classes!” 

““You’re a swell class martyr, you are!” 
reproved Pete, as we left the room. ‘“‘Tie the 
Freshies up a bow-knot last night and untie 
them this morning!” 

There wasn’t anything I could say to that 


New Worsted Sweater 
Made of high-grade khaki yarns. Pure worsted front with 
cotton back. Experts in sweater making declare this to be 
as warm as all-wool sweaters, and much more effective in 
wear. Sizes up to 36. 


. so I kept mum. No. 666 Shipping wgt."1!4 Ibs. Price............ $3.50 
But the next morning, when Pete and I came No. 667 Same Sweater but sizes 38 to 44. (Shipping wet. 
to school, I happened to look up at the belfry. Bee ee se fe eo ae $4.50 


Holy smoke! The Freshman colors were 
gone! 

Pete beat me to expressing what popped 
into our heads at the same time. 

“Eddie Summers . . . the nervy cuss. . . 
risked his fogl neck to dip his colors to us. 
Well, I'd like to see him get expelled for that!”’ 


Scout Woolen Shirt 


Made of same pattern as regulation Scout Shirt. The 
material is of 9% oz. Olive Drab Shirting Flannel. 


No. 649 Shipping wgt.1lb.30z. Price............ $3.65 
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Ea The Scout Mackinaw Well designed and carefully cut to present snappy ap- 
a mt pearance. Warm and serviceable. 


The Breath of Death No. 651A Shipping wgt. 1 lb. 12 0z. Price........ $5.75 
(Concluded from page 9) 
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Made of heavy waterproof canvas, 27. inches 








was clearly asserting itself in him; he brushed 
at his face with a reddened hand. 

“T got a wife—an’ four kids—with nothin’ 
to eat!” he said hoarsely. “I ain’t had a— 
job in two months. If they send me up, 
what’ll—my family do?” 

“T can’t run—on them feet!”’ said the other 
suddenly, looking down at those bared, mottled 
members, which might be days in getting fit 
for use again. 

No, he couldn’t run. And doubtless it was 
a bitter thing to be out of a job in this bitter 
country at its bitterest—with others, ‘‘a wife 
and four kids,” to suffer for it. 

“Why,” began the boy, slowly—“ why don’t 
we tell Mr. Kendall that—just that? He’s 
just as human—as you and I are.” 

Haddard’s eyes opened slowly, amazedly. 
“Tell ?im what?” he asked. 

“‘ About the wife and four kids—with nothing 
to eat,” returned Walter, blushing with the idea 
of what he was getting into, and realizing that 
this too would take nerve to go through with. 

Haddard seemed also to see something he 
had never seen before. “Eh?” he said. And 
then, “‘Well—say!” And he stopped with that. 

And next day he persuaded Haddard to limp 
over to the boss’ office on his rescued feet and 
face the man on whom he had tried to be re- 
venged. Together they told John Kendall all 
about it. 

Doubtless it was the fact that Walter had 
brought Haddard to confess which made John 
Kendall pause for a long moment at the end 
and look his young employee oddly in the eyes. 

“Well,” he said suddenly, surprisingly, 
“what shall I do about it?” 

“Wh-what?” inquired Walter, astonished, 
while Haddard stared. ‘ 
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deep with inside collar, adjustable web straps 
with single suspension, side rings for lacing on 
extra duffel. & 

No. 1434 Shipping wgt. 234 lbs. Price. . . $5.00 


“Well, you stopped Haddard’s taking re- 
venge on me,” said Mr. Kendall; “maybe you 
think it wouldn’t be exactly decent for me 
to—take revenge on him. I think I see what 





your idea is; it isn’t much use to save a man . 

from freezing to death, and then let him Official Camp Blanket , 

starve.” He scribbled hastily on a slip of An economical wool blanket of exceptional 

paper. “Here, Haddard, take that to the shop- | wearing quality. Stamped with official badge 

boss; he’ll put you on again—and we'll see design. Weight 3 lbs. Size 58 x 32 inches. 

how it turns out.” No. 1172 Shipping wgt. 4 Ibs. Price... . . .$4.00 
As Haddard left, mumbling amazed thanks, 

Walter started to turn away. He was em- Waterproof Camp Blanket 

barrassed now and did not know what to do or Indispensable when compelled to sleep in a tent 

an o% na ener “we ‘T think or on the ground. Specially — 
~ Hold on, Webb. e grinned. “I think woven waterproof duck. Size 45 x 72 inches. 

~~ be very useful tome. You've || ‘No, 541 Shipping wgt.2 Ibs. Price...... $2.75 
ak a Walter, humbly enough ‘‘ Wear-Ever’’ Aluminum Canteen 

now, “I didn’t do—” ; : 
“Tere : : o7 ; Made of heavy seamless aluminum enclosed in 

ices at Miao, did sj muchy Shat|] tightftting khaki fet cover. Indispensable on 

what you thought about it. A young man who pees _ c 

thinks things through like that will go far.” No: 1466 Shipping wgt.2lbs. Price... ... $3.00 
He laughed briefly at Walter’s blank look. “Upton” Mess Kit 


“Oh, you'll get it presently,” he added. 


“It’s thinking things through that makes all A‘ compact, easily carried mess kit consisting of 


the difference between success and failure. polished, heavily nickeled soup can, cup, fry pan The Rover Pack 
between usefulness and helplessness, between and wire broiler. 

heroism and cowardice—yes, between honesty No. 1001 Shipping wet. 1 lb. 12 oz. Price. .$1.75 

and crime. Thinking things through, from 
motives to results. Haddard didn’t think 
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killing him, but you’ve saved a man! And 

last but not least, you’v red that you’ , 

last but sot leat, you've proved that you'e |] gy ygtgy = 200 FIFTH AVE. — 5. eles we. 
And then it was Mr. Kendall himself who SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. NEW YORK CHICAGO, ILL. 

coolly walked out of his office, and left Walter 

Webb alone there to think it through. 
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Learn to Play a “King’’! 


5220-71 Superior Ave. 


Manufacturers of KINGS Band Instruments 


can learn more easily and make faster 


OU 
bg odhe. on a“King”than any other. None ofthe 
inherent difficulties of learning common to cheap 
instruments are found in King Saxophones and Band 
Instruments because they are built acoustically 


The largest and most accurate set of testing bells 
in the world are used in testing and building “Kings” 
—this assures you that every note corresponds to the 
exact pitch used in bands and orchestras and that 
the instrument is correct in pitch and scale. 

King Band Instruments are sent on 10 days free 
trial if there is no dealer near you. You can easily 
earn the money to make the payments which are 
extended over a period of 10 months. 

King Bugles are licensed as official by the Boy 
Scouts, having won first place in all tests for tone, 
tune, pitch and ease of playing. 

Send in today for a catalog of the instrument you are most 


in; it will tell you exactly how band instruments are 


made, what each one is used for and its history. 


THE H. N. WHITE CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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THE H. N. WHITE CO., 5220-71 Superior Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
C] Prices and Description of King Official Boy Scout Bugle. 


‘a Catalogs and literature regarding _ 
(State which instrument, whether saxophone, , trombone, ete. »s 
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this simplified High 

School Course at home aw 
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It’s a Plumb ' 
—the official 


F course you want an official 

Scout Axe—a Plumb—the 

axe that Scout Headquar- 
ters has used for 14 years. 

The Plumb is the only Scout 
Axe that has the wonderful 
Plumb Take-up Wedge which 
keeps the black head tight on 
the red handle. A turn of the 
wedge retightens the handle. 

At hardware stores. With 
leather sheath, $1.80; with in- 
fantry sheath, $1.65 (except in 
Far West and Canada). 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
Philadelphia 
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Boys, Learn Taxidermy 


— it your hobby. Great sport and lots of 
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| the river, 
| camera, I hurried to the Chenango, 


i ge IDA Indians once occupied the Che- 

nango Valley in central New York, and 
trapped, fished and canoed from its upper 
waters to Binghamton where it joins the 
Susquehanna. The Chenango is one of those 
clear streams that: 


Chatter over stony ways 

In little sharps and trebles, 
And bubble into eddying bays, 
And babble or: the pebbles. 
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Indian Winter Fishing 


By F. A. Benton 


























Driving Fish on 
the Ice— 
Chenango River 


A Winter Camp 






A 60-foot Norway 
Spruce 


Fishing Through 
the Ice— 
Chenango River 





UCH is its aspect in sum- 
mer, but i in winter, the “fairy 
foreland,” is transformed into a 
fairy scene of whiteness, the 
“brimming river,” that frets 
its banks is locked in ice, and 


the “‘lusty trout” and pickerel 
are invisible. 

During a_ recent winter, 
while taking a hiking tour 


through old familiar country, 
[ stopped at Cedarlawn, a 
country estate, to take photo- 
graphs of several sixty-foot 
Norway Spruce trees, set out as 
seedlings nearly-forty years ago. I heard 
the whir of wings and out of the tree I had 
just snapped a bevy of English pheasants 
wheeled away, too quick for my camera. I 
next caught a picture of a winter encampment, 
protected from the blasts of winter by a shel- 
tering hedge of arbor vitz. 

Suddenly, I heard an old familiar sound down 
“tump, tump, tump!” Taking my 
to the 
“Long Level,” a stretch of ice-bound river, a 
mile or more in length. A group of men were 
fishing in the old Indian method, and the noise 
was made by the drivers pounding on the ice 
with axes and clubs. This is possible only 
where the water varies from three to ten feet 
in depth. The accompanying photograph 
shows what my camera caught. The long pole 
under the arm of the man in the foreground is 
called a“ puggling stick,” and is used to frighten 
the fish by moving it violently through a hole 
in the ice and around in the water. This is 
the way it is done: holes about eighteen inches 


| square are cut through the ice in a row across 
| the stream, and more rows at intervals of an 


eighth of a mile. 

“The fishermen seen in the next picture are 
intently watching for the fish that the drivers 
are sending scurrying along toward them. The 











man in the foreground just caught a two pound 


fish. The rod used is a light pole about seven 
feet long with a cross piece of iron like a T at 
the lower end. This has several barbs point- 
ing upward. As the fish run past the fishermen 
carefully and quickly pull upward, impaling 
the fish on the sharp points. As soon as the 
drivers reach one line of holes, the fishermen 
leave, run along the banks to the next line of 
holes and the drivers resume their tump, tump, 
tumping, until the last line is reached, then 
they begin again in the opposite direction up 
the stream. 

This sport can be successfully pursued only 
on a sunshiny day, when the river bottom can 
be seen. The fish caught are mostly shad and 
white fish. After twilight begins to settle 
down, the fish are pooled and divided into as 
many piles as there are men, and as each 
name is called his pile is assigned him. On 
this particular day my share was nine fish, 
weighing fifteen pounds. They were fried next 
morning for breakfast and were as delicious as 
any trout. 

This custom of fishing is of local origin and 
handed down from the Oneida Indians. The 
sport is exciting, because quickness and skill 
is necessary. In fact, a great many more 


fish escape than are caught. 
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| The Courage of Lieutenant Cole 


(Continued from page 19) 








In the six months that followed, Cole worked 
as he had never done before. The air beckoned, 
and mocked. He wanted to fly and yet dreaded 
the thought of it. He was always conscious of 
his failing. It was these things which made 
Cole work night and day—a vain attempt to 
justify himself in his own eyes. 

So matters stood until his squadron, the 51st, 
performed a series of maneuvers to demon- 
stratet the uses of radio telephony in aircraft 
before a large class of Reserve Officers who 
were undergoing training at Keeler Field. 


NEXE THIRTY of the morning set for the 

maneuvers saw the airplanes of the 
squadron drawn up at the east end of the two 
mile-long row of hangars. Just past the end 
hangar, surrounded by the class of Reserve 
Officers, stood a motor truck with a high, box- 


“ Lieutenant Cole,” 


like body—a Signal Corps Radio Truck. Above 
the truck was strung the aerial and through the 
roof of the body had been installed the horn of 
a loud speaker so that the class of officers could 
hear plainly the messages from the planes in 
the air. 

Lieutenant Cole was everywhere. His collar 
was open; his sleeves were rolled above his 
elbows; and his hands were grimy. But the 
compact, yet marvelously complete, radio 
telephone sets in every plane were tuned to 
their highest efficiency and working perfectly. 

‘Lieutenant Cole,” Vardon stopped his busy 
friend. ‘‘Are we all set?” 

“Ves, sir,” replied Cole. ‘I stayed up all 
night with those sets and they’re O.K. What’s 
the matter with you, mi an? You look like you 
hi ad indigestion.” 

‘Gosh,” Vardon grinned back at his friend. 
“Do I look as bad as that? Well, don’t let that 
worry you. I just didn’t sleep well last night.” 

“You better be in good shape for this 
flight,” bantered Cole. And then added, with 
an ease that he did not feel: ‘I’m going to tag 
along myself, and I want to be sure my leader 
is in good condition. Yes,’’ in answer to the 
question in Vardon’s eyes. “I’ve stayed away 
for six months. Now I’m going to try another 

flight.” 

“‘Here’s hoping you have the best time in the 
world on it.” Vardon, as he extended his hand, 
spoke sincerely. “There’s nothing I'd like to 
see happen more than you recapturing the old 
nerve.” 

“Sees «0 
on this flight?” 

“Major Kelly, of the Field Artillery. He’s 
a visitor here and is going up with me on his 
20 ride. He has never been in a plane before. 

Too bad we have to stick to straight flying 
today. I’d like to stunt the major a trifle. 
ee I could bring him down kinda sick. 

ey ae 

“Tl say you could. Well, have patience. 
You might yet have the chance. [’'m 
going to hold down Smith’s rear cockpit.” 

At precisely ten o’clock, the hour schntiiied 


Who’re you going to haul 
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Vardon stopped his busy friend. 


for the maneuvers to begin, four airplanes, 
their Liberty motors beating a thunderous 
quartet, left the ground at Keeler Field. Five 
hundred feet above the hangars they slipped 
into perfect diamond formation. The plane 
piloted by Lieutenant Vardon, and flying the 
position of home plate, led. Fifty feet behind 
and twenty-five feet above, ‘holding the 
positions of first and third base, came two other 
planes. Lieutenant Smith’s plane, with Cole 
in the rear seat, flew twenty-five feet above 
these two planes, in the position of second base 
and closed the diamond. It was directly in 
line with Vardon’s plane, only fifty feet 
above it. 

The pilots unwound the single, two-hundred- 





foot strands of phosphor-bronze wire that served | 


for the antennas of the radio sets. 
shining tentacles, held below the airplanes by 


“Are we all set?” 


lead weights on their ends, but bent back by 
the force of the wind, nevertheless gave the 
machines the appearance of huge, droning 
insects, each of which carried a long, curved 
feeler. 


ASPING through the horn of the loud 
speaker on the roof of the radio truck, and 
plainly heard by the group of Reserve Officers, 
came the voice of Lieutenant Vardon, who was 
leading his formation across the field at an 
altitude of fifteen hundred feet. 

“ Right turn—March!”’ 

With the precision of a well-drilled squad of 
soldiers, the four planes banked and wheeled to 
the right as a single unit. Not a machine 
veered from its position. It was an interesting 
sight. 

After a few minutes of maneuvering with 
the formation as a unit, Vardon turned his 
attention to the directing of individual planes. 
At his command, plainly heard by the class on 
the ground, a plane would break formation, 
dive, and come sweeping across the ground, 
simulating ground attack. Other tactics 
followed in rapid succession, all controlled from 
the air. 

Cole cursed the foolish resolve that had led 
him to fly again when he well knew how it 
would affect him. As usual he was sick, 
nauseated, and prayed for the time to pass 
quickly so that he could feel himself once more 
on the ground again. And yet, when the planes 
did land, he remained in his seat while bombs 
were hung on the bomb racks beneath the 
lower wings preparatory to the bombing exhibi- | 
tion which was to follow. Somehow, he deter- | 
mined to stick through another flight, even 
though the mere thought made him sick and 
miserable. 

And then he was in the air again—the air 
which lured yet cowed him. The little forma- 
tion—there were only two planes, flying 
tandem, this time—was far above the field. 
Through the headphones that fitted in-Cole’s 
helmet and which were insulated against the 

(Concluded on page 56) 
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If your birthday 
comes this month 
| tell Dad the best 
| present is a New 
Departure equip- 
ped bicycle. 


Send today for il- 
lustrated story, 








**Billy’s Bicycle 
Triumphs.’’ It’s 
free and you will 
| dike it. 


enjoyable. 


we | 
eR on 
power tocontrol 


There is more braking power in a New 
Departure than you will ever need to stop 
your bike instantly. 

A slight pressure on the pedals is multi- 
plied into a braking force of 1200 pounds. 
Imagine, more than half a ton of smooth 
braking force, if you need it. 

You have the assurance of complete con- 
trol at all times. New Departure is designed 
and built to make cycling safe, and more 





Every part of the brake is 


stronger than needed to operate properly 
during the entire life of the wheel. 


NEW DEPARTURE MEG. CO., Bristol, Conn. 


NEW DEPARTURE 
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An illustrated book with 
suggestions for 259 pa- 


Patrol Stunts trol projects, things to 


make and do, patrol totems, games and 
contests, meeting and hike programs, knot 
laboratory, models, museum, campcraft, trek 


cart, first aid kit, buzzer tele- 
graph, specialties, etc. ........ 20 cents 
BOYCRAFT CO., Box 35, Morris Hts., New York City 











Watchmaking, Jewelry, En- 
* . 
graving and Optics 

Say, boys, have you made up your mind what you are go- 
ing to be? Shall it be a trade, a profession, or something 
in the mercantile line? How would you like to become a 
Watchmaker and also take up Jewelry Work and Engrav- 
A. It -% ° nice, clean business and a trade that pays 
g sala’ 

Addsons: HOROLOGICAL, Department 101, Bradley 
Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Ill., asking for full 
, particulars. One of our latest art catalogues will interest 


| you, it is free for the asking. 





LEARN GARTOONING 


Turn your hobby into a profitable 
occupation. If you like to draw, 
become a CARTOONIST. 

| You can learn cartooning at home, 
ndon 


in your spare time. The 
Picture Chart method of teaching 
; makes original drawing easy to 


learn. By this method the Landon 

| School has trained many boys who 

are now successful cartoonists earn- 

ing $50 to $200 and more per week. 
Write for Free Chart 

to test your ability, also full information about the 

Landon Course and of cartoons by successful 
Landon students. Please state your age. 


| THE LANDON SCHOOL *Cinenae onic” 











Build and Fly Model 
Aeroplanes 


Aeroplane: 
e 


rin- 
le 
ae ing 
ou 
-ft. ae ny ey of these 
lamous p' 
Curtiss UN 4D-2 Training 






“EVERY-BOY'S" Airplane 
ant moweoh. fd in Model 
li s togeth er 

nails . 


WSet of 8, $1.50 postpald.) 
Send &e for Catalogue of Model Aeroplane Parts and Suppliez 
IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 
408 1 /2 West Broadway 
Ask your Local Dealer cbout Ideal Model Aeroplanes! 


NEW YORK 
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we Read These Books and 
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Ghe Sigh 
Opportunity 


Every Western Union Messenger wears this symbol on his cap. 
He wears it proudly, for it proclaims that he has ability, that he has THs ‘contest is open to any reader of BOYS’ LIFE. 
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Write a letter containing not less than 100 words, nor more 
than 500, to the Book Review Editor giving your opinion of 
any book, old or new, reviewed or advertised in 
November, December, or January issue of BOYS’ 
LIFE: it may be a book you like or one you do not; give your 
reasons for either opinion. The letters must reach this office on 
or before January 15,1926. Prizes will be awarded as 
follows by the Editors of BOYS’ LIFE: first for the 
best letter, $5.00; second and third $3.00 and $2.00; 
and the five deserving honorable mention, $1.00 each. 

Address letters to Book Review Editor, BOYS’ 






enterprise, that he is learning the first steps in business. 

Western Union Messenger Service is the BOYS’ BUSINESS with a 
future. Init an alert boy can grow. The faster he grows, the quicker 
some patron will ask us for him. Then we are glad to recommend him 
for the new job. 


A good job with a good future can be yours if you will stop in at the 
nearest Western Union office and talk it over with the manager. 
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Vacations with pay, bicycle at cost, free telegraph 
lessons, good pay,—these are only a few of the 
good things that go with a Western Union job. 


—— UNION 


OMessenger Service 








cating em n Up in, 


Rexeratt 


OFFICIAL BUGLE 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


REXCRAFT Official Bugles are 
sold by Music Dealers, Scout Out- 
fitters and Sporting Goods Stores. 


$ gf 00 and fully guaranteed for barrels of 

fun and years of service. Key of 
“G” with slide to“F”. 
U. S. Army Specifi- 
cations. Highly pol- 
ished finish. 


FREE booklet with 
every bugle. 
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\ the morning, 


EEK-END tramps over 

snow covered forest trails 
and then camp with its juicy 
steaks roasted on maple spits 
—the fire-light yarns and— 
“*Gosh, scouting is great.” 

But the real fun goes to the 
BIG fellows —the leaders and 
the Official Bugler—who turns 

’em in with “lights out” and 
brings ’ "em to with the “get 
"em up”’ reveille. 

Get YOUR share of the fun 
with a REXCRAFT Official 
Bugle. Three weeks of learning 

and—a surprise to yourself — 
recognition in your troop. 
**Remember where there’s a WILL 
there’s a REXCRAFT-WAY to be a 
SOMEBODY in your TROOP.” 


REXCRAFT, INC. 
57 Jay Street 
Brooklyn New York 








LIFE, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


NE of the most fascinating of the new books 

is Roads of Adventure, in which Ralph D. 
Paine has told with humor and vigor some of 
his experiences asa warcorrespondent, in the filibus- 


tering days of the Cuban War, with the 
American Navy and Army in Spain, in 
China during the Boxer uprising, and finally 
as the guest of the British Commandant at 
Queenstown during the Great War. All 
these true adv entures, with accounts of in- 
teresting friendships and encounters, are de- 
lightfully told and will certainly hold a 
reader’s attention 
better than the 
average story. 

Add to the list 
of animal books 
Dawégs! a collec- 
tion of sixteen short 
stories about dogs 
compiled by Char- 
les Wright Gray, 
which contains a 
delightfully humor- 
ous story by Don 
Marquis on “ Being 
a Public Charac 


ter,” a pitiful one by 
Emma Lindsay Squier, 
“The Soul of Caliban,” 
and others almost as 
pleasing by authors like 
Albert Payson Terhune, 
O. Henry and D. H. 
Lawrence 

A beautiful book is 
The Golden Porch 
which contains nine 
Greek legends taken 
from Pindar and written in English 
by W.M.L. Hutchinson. The stories 
are those of some of the great war- 
riors of Greece, and though these 
heroes were sometimes practicers of 
magic, sometimes its victims, and 
though the gods of Greece take part in the 
action of the various tales, they are not fairy- 
tales, but real hero tales, beautifully told. The 
book has many charming illustrations by 
Dugald Walker. 

In the book The Teddy Expedition, a 
Danish newspaper man tells the story of an 
expedition to Greenland in the interest of 
the East Greenland Company and under 
commission by the Danish Government to 
make observation on the East Coast of Green- 
land as a possible place for colonization. The 
Teddy is caught in an ice drift and finally 
abandoned. An interesting story is that of 
her company and its experiences on the ice. The 
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book has been translated 
from the Danish by Grace 
Isabel Colbron and is lav- 
ishly illustrated from 
photographs taken by Mr. 
Wahl. 

A new story of “St. 
Timothy’s,” by Arthur 
Stanwood Pier is Friends 
and Rivals, in which the 
three heroes are concerned 
not only with athletics but 
with other activities of 
class and school. The 
third “Lincoln High” book, 
by Joseph Gollomb, is 
Tuning in at Lincoln 
High, and it tells of the 
development into an athletic 
star of the timid, delicate 
hero. From the pen of Lieutenant Commander 
Fitzhugh Green comes another navy book, the 
second in series, entitled Midshipmen All, 
which carries young Tom Armstrong further 
in his career of training for the navy. 

In The Earl’s White Cross, David Ker tells 
the story of the efforts of Simon de Montfort 
to organize the barons of England against the 
tyranny and injustice of King Henry ITI, and 
of the warfare between Montfort on the one side 
and the king and his son, Prince Edward, on the 
other. .The book gives a good picture of 
England in the thirteenth century and a sug- 
gestion of the many conflicts that were waged. 

Boys will surely be interested in a book 
written by another boy, David Binney Putnam, 
who, at the age of twelve, enjoyed a three- 
months’ voyage on the Pacific with the 
Arcturus oceanographic expedition under the 
direction of Dr. William Beebe. The young 
traveler’s own account of his experiences is 
now published in David Goes Voyaging. 

To the series of adventure stories which 
began with the publication in Boys’ Lift sev- 
eral years ago of Boy Scouts in the Wilder- 
ness, Samuel Scoville, Jr., has added The 
Red Diamond, in which the characters that 
have become familiar in other books of the 
series re-appear and new heroes are added. 

For young people who are frightened by the 
length of the Dickens novels, 
Edith F. Smith has arranged 
a shorter version of David 
Copperfield which neverthe- 
less tells the story and intro- 
duces the famous figures of the 
longer one. 

A tale of a white boy’s life 
with the Hopi 
Indians is told by James 
Willard Schultz in Quest- 
ers of the Desert. The 
young hero goes with five 
Indians on a dangerous 
search in the course of which 
they pass through many 
adventures. 

In Tom of Peace Val- 
ley John F. Case tells how 
a boy’s interest in farming 
is aroused and how he be- 
comes a prize winner at 
corn-growing despite many 
handicaps and the unfair 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





A*“Pinning Hold” that Makes 
an Opponent Helpless 


Seen fea epeeeess of ol nelle grectiend tn 
our oO tt’ arm 
barred with your left band and his left arm a haseed 
with a leg scissor 


hold. He is helpless. itis > 
hold for Self dete defense, where you might wis tc X= 
your man under control for a Te 
your brother or a friend today, 

pletely you have him in your power. 


Wrestling Secrets 


Revealed by Champions 
Frank Gotch & Farmer Burns 


HIS picture illustrates only one of 

————— of wrestling holds which 

ry from simple grips to the 

ont pA hold. How would you 
like to know them all? 


Think of learning them from two champions. 
This is precisely what you can do. The we ened 
holds—the blocks and breaks for them—man‘ 
secret tricks, never revealed before—all these 
you may master absolutely. 

exercise for a normal boy of nor- 


Bo ys; @ mal health; but a boy should 


always ys that his health is normal befors he 
undertakes any such heavy exercise as wrestling, 
running races, football, or the like—Boys, you 
need exercise and you want it. You want to be 
good baseball players, good wrestlers, good in all 
the manly sports. Speak to your parents and 
urge them to have your family physician examine 
your heart and your lungs and your kidneys; at 
least that much, before you go into sports that 
tax your full strength. And remember, that 
wre stling i is a vigorous sport, and we want only a 
perfectly healthy, normal boy to write for this free 
book on wrestling. 


Be an Expert Wrestler 


Become an expert wrest- 
ler a a wonderful 
course of lectures and 
photographs for home 
study prepared by two of 
the greatest chesoione 
who ever avet ea RANK 
corce and FARMER 


Ay -¥-4 FS 


Wrestling is exceptionally fine 





Farmer Burns, the 
“father of scientific 
wrestling,” knows more 
about wrestling than any 
man alive. He has 
trained seven champions 
—among them the _—_— 
world’s champion, Frank 
Gotch. These men will 
train you speedily to be- 
come a great athlete, a 
wrestler, and a man! 


Vigor! 
Endurance! 
Bravery! 


Wrestling is a wonderful 
sport, a wonderful means 
of self-defense and more. 
It isthe greatest mind and 
vy ee = the world. a, j 
reeds quickness,vigor, 

endurance, bravery, ali Minute jevroduction of the 
the manly qualities that which 
men defer to and women itn 
admire. It developsevery = 
muscle in your body. It ing 
gives you poise. You can Saye 

lay the foundation for a vigorous, successful, 
self-reliant manhood, if you start now to learn 
to wrestle. Do not put it off. Begin today, 


























_pettnecsseseo°ces 


> 
Send Cou mer for A 
FREE feet 

! ¢ 1141 Rail- 
ad a ste pie togens oo “ff any 
‘armer ’ free wrest! > 

book. It is packed full of in S$ ha, Nebr. 
formation about wrestling and $ nee cond, tence 


wrestlers. | ty sare 
boo! 


be under no obligatio’ 
k is free. Just” 
ut + .-Y and 


$ 
and MAIL IT NOW. = 
Be sure to giveage. S Name........ccsesses 
FarmerBurns ¢ 

School 3 


S 
> 
= 
wayExchange Address ........0scccccscccccccccccccccs 


Omaha, 
Neb, yA 











| ally, toward the child. 


tactics of rivals. A new volume in Dr. Francis 
Rolt-Wheeler’s “U. S. Service Series,” is The 
Boy With the American Red Cross, which 
gives not only a picture of the society as it 
functions in great disasters, but presents a 
history of the societies organized for the care 
of the wounded in war and the victims of 
calamities. An English book which tells of the 
British history, development and system is 
The Romance of Lighthouses and Life 
Boats, by Thomas Corbin. For the boy in- 
terested in the subject, this book offers a mine 
of information, admirably presented. 

The Golden Table by Ralph D. Paine 
tells in lively fashion how three Yale men plunge 
into a South American war instead of carry- 
ing out their plan to search for Spanish treasure. 





| Ricardo of the 
i] Lion Heart 
it (Concluded from page 34) 

















saw, and redoubled the fury of his attack to 
hold the brute’s attention. 

The battle lasted fully a quarter of an hour 
before the big bull, bleeding from a score of 


LESSON No. 


; year we carved animals and birds 
which most of us had seen with our own 
eyes. This year we are going to copy 
some of the carvings of the past, and we 
start with a reindeer head such as 
the Reindeer Hunters carved thousands of 
years ago. hese men wandered over 
Europe about 50,000 B. C. to 12,000 B. C., 
during the “Middle Stone Age. ‘3 They 
lived in caves and wore skins for clothing. 
Their weapons of stone, ivory and horn 
were carved and engraved most skilfully, 
and the walls of their cave-homes were 
covered with fine drawings and paintings 
of animals. 

If you carve the reindeer head and take 
it to school, your teacher will probably 
tell you many interesting things about the 





wounds, turned to flee. 

But Ricardo was upon him, slashing at his | 
bleeding flanks, compelling the panting giant | 
to halt and face him. There was no respite |' 
for the bull. To turn to flee was to bring upon 
himself the torture of those terrible fangs. 

So he stood sullenly, head down, facing the 
tawny, silent thing that remained tantalizingly 
out of reach. All afternoon the bull stood his 
ground, turning occasionally to run, only to 
whirl again when the dog tore at his flanks. 

Finally the great brute gave up all idea of 
flight, making his stand on _blood-spotted 
ground, bawling sullenly, making an occasional 
rush at the dog, which hovered close like 
impending death. 

Much of the time Ricardo lay down, resting, 
getting to his feet only when he must avoid 
the bull’s charge. 

Those rushes gradually became less sudden. 
The bull was unable to pivot and whirl with 
his usual rapidity. He was rapidly becoming 
exhausted. 

The battle had become a seige which, each 
animal seemed to know, would end only in 
death. Already a pair of buzzards were circling 
prophetically overhead. 

It was a half-hour before sunset when Ri- 
cardo again began to harry the bull. Like 
a whirlwind, he went after the brute, coaxing it 
into mad, exhausting rushes, only to dart aside 
and slash again and again at the bleeding sides. 

Then came a desperate charge of the weak- 
ened bull. Ricardo shrank just out of reach 
as the horns flashed past and struck savagely 
at the same foreleg upon which he had already 
centered his attack. 

The bull went to his knees, struggled up on 
three legs, went down again as the dog tricked 
him into trying to turn. 

Like a flash the dog tore in at the murderer’s 
throat and away again as the great beast 
thrashed hoofs and horns in its effort to regain 
its feet. Again the dog darted in. 

Then he waited until the bull’s struggles had 
ceased. .He glanced up at the circling buz- 
zards. There were seven or eight of them now. 
Already they were circling lower. 

Gomez had been avenged. 

Trotting to the creek, Ricardo let the cooling 
water bathe his tired muscles. Then he came 
out, shook himself and sat down on the edge of 
the clearing, watching the cabin. 

Often in the past as he had watched the 
cabin door for a glimpse of Beatrice, he had 
been drawn to it, for “the young love the 
young.” Yet in the past, his mind had been 
set on a matter of greater importance. 

Ricardo may not have quite understood it 
all, may merely have been following instinc- 
tively the traits of his ancestors, traits devel- 
oped through generations, under the expert 
care of such men as the aged Gomez. | 

Now Beatrice appeared, then Ruth. 

“Ricardo!” he heard the child call as she 
started toward him. 

Ricardo rose to his feet at the mention of his | 
name. He looked over at that body of the black | 
bull where the buzzards were already fighting. 

Thus he stood, hesitant and uncertain, like 
a warrior at the close of a campaign—puzzled, 
half-surprised to find that there is no more 
fighting to be done, at a loss as to what to 
do next. 

“Ricardo!” 

His attention turned again to the little girl. 
She was coming closer. Then his soft ears 
dropped back, his tongue lolled contentedly, 
and he started forward, tail wagging rhythmic- 
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YOUR TOOLS: 
A large cake of Ivory Soap; a penknife or paring 
knife; 1 orange stick with one blade end and 
one pointed end (wooden tool, A); 1 orange 
stick with hairpin bent square as shown (B), 
tied to end and filed sharp (C and D, wire} tool). 


INSTRUCTIONS: 
With point of wooden tool draw head 
on sides of soap. 
— knife cut away soap up to dotted 
ine. 
Do the same with top and front. 
With wire tool or blade end of wooden 


tool shave or carve down to actual 
form of head. 

Work slowly and carefully, turn model 
often and compare it with ‘drawings. 
Put in mouth, nostrils, ears and horns 
last with point of wooden tool. 


IMPORTANT: 


Be sure to save all your chips and shav- 

ings for your mother. They will be fine 

to use for‘dishes or laundry. It’s good 
, fun tocarve with Ivory. It’s so smooth 
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IVORY SOAP 


SC U LPS eee 


By MARGARET J. POSTGATE 


A prehistoric reindeer starts our new series 
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and white and easy to work with. It’s 
good fun, too, to use Ivory for hands, 
face and bath. It makes a wonderful 
bubbly lather and, of course, “it floats.” 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


IVORY SOAP 


> 
99**/10% Pure It floats 
Copyright, 1926, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Obie 
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THE HOUSE THAT HELPS. - 


Entertainments for onary 
ur Free Catalog L-12 is full of Good Clean 
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) 
—— Drills, Monologs, Minstrel Material, 


rettas, Songs, etc. Get “Popular Paro- 
dies for Group > Binging.” 25 cts. 
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aAinstaeie, p Vawter ille Acts, Comic 

Songs, Trials, Monologues, 

legs M usical Comedies, 

vag Li 3 Drills, Initiations, 

- tc., Descriptive Catalogue 
ag 3 y®. ready, FREE. 


me “PLAY BUREAU 
1061 Market St. 


San Francisco, Calif. 





DENVER C OLORADO’; 
FREE Boycraft Booklets 
= por yl for free — of a, 
ind supplies for 
BOYCRAFT CO., Bess s Morris Ht., New York. City 
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STEADY WORK—NO 0 LAYOFFS PAID VACATIONS 


Travel—See Your Country 
Common Education Sufficient 
BOYS, MEN, 17 UP. ACT IMMEDIATELY 


s please mention BOYS’ LIFE 





ED! "$158-$225 a oath? 


ALL POSTAL SALARIES JUST RAISED 


MAIL COUPON BEFORE YOU LOSE IT 


Srenttio Institute, Dept. L172, Rochester, N. Y. 
Sirs: Send me, without charge, (1) sample Raif® 
way ‘Postal Clerk Examination’ questions; (2) tell 
me how to get a U. S. Government job; (3) send list 
of places at which examinations will be held. 
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GESS 
RADIO BATTERIES 


WinA gain 























UL.&U0. 
Photos 


The illustration pictures the take-off of the winnin 
ht and in the insert is the radio equipment carried. 
(Burgess ‘A’, “‘B’ and ‘°C’ Batteries furnished the 
electrical energy to operate the set.) 


When the Goodyear III won 
the right to represent the United 
States at Belgium, Burgess Radio 
Batteries supplied the electrical 
energy for the operation of the 
balloon’s radio equipment. 


Almost every day from some- 
where in the world news comes 
to us of new Burgess adventures. 


And that Burgess Batteries 
have contributed their bit in so 
many interesting events of sport, 
commerce and science reflects 
the esteem in which they are held. 


“Ask Any Radio Engineer” 


Your own radio dealer down 
thestreet sells Burgess Batteries. 


BOYS’ LIFE 





How to Install 





(Concluded from page 26) 


Any Radio Set 








Inside of the house, the leadin may be tacked 
to the walls of moulding, and finally connected 
to the antenna post on the receiver. 


The Ground 

The ground may be a steam pipe or water 
pipe, and a firm, low resistance connection is 
most easily made to it by means of the ground 
clamp. Sometimes it may be more convenient 
to solder, and occasionally to clamp under 
some accessible valve or bolt. The gas pipe 
should never be used as a ground. The gas 
pipe is generally insulated where it enters 
|the meter, which renders it electrically in- 
| efficient, and the underwriters refuse to pass 
| on it as a lightning ground. 





The Lightning Arrester 
In Fig. 1 the lightning arrester is designated 
as LA and is connected between E and F 
The lightning arrester is preferably mounted 
outside of the house, though if more con- 
venient it may be mounted indoors. The 


| antenna leadin is merely connected to one side 
| of the arrester and the ground lead to the 


remaining terminal. The wire from C to E 
and from F to the ground must not be smaller 
than number 12 B and S gauge. The leadin 
wire, or the antenna wire, recommended above 


| fills the bill — 


: 
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Chat with Your “Radio Editor 





: _ There’s a lot of Romance in radio broadcasting. 
= I mean the sort of romantic interest one feels for 
® railroad trains, airplanes, great factories and auto- 
= mobiles. Of course, there is also that human-interest 
= kind of Romance, associated with broadcasting of 
* operas, symphony orchestras, speeches by great men, 
: all enhanced by that great Romance of mystery 
+ and distance. But what I have in mind now is the = 
? vast machinery of broadcasting, the engineering and = 
? systematic thought that lies back of every syllable, = 
every note that comes to you through the air. = 
Perhaps you are listening to a symphony concert = 
; being pl ayed in Ne ow York City and broadcast from 7 
Schenectady. It is picked up by microfones, ampli- = 
- fied close by, monitored by the wate hful operator, and = 
: sent over land line to the New York station of the 
+ Radio Corporation of America. Here it is plugged 
: into a local amplifier in the control room, where 
once again it is monitored, and transferred to long- 
* distance lines running to Schenectady, At Sche- 
nectady it is received in the control room and again 
amplified, probably monitored as it comes in and 
- equalized (compensation for frequency losses in a 
' fong land wire is termec “equalization”). The 
* signal that has already been relayed through some 
two dozen tubes, is now transferred to_a power = 
circuit, where yet again it is amplified. Finally it = 
reaches the modulator tubes, and impresses itself 
on the radiated wave. 
: With the next issue of Boys’ Lire I am com- 
mencing a series of articles on well-known broad- 
+ casting stations—telling you just how they operate 
their methods and procedure.} 
wo 
73 
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Indoor Antennae 

Indoor antennae are subject to no restric- 
tions, and a lightning arrester will not be 
necessary with this type of aerial. If you are 
within fifty miles of a good broadcasting 
station, and live above the third floor of an 
apartment house, or have an attic at your 
disposal, you will probably find an indoor 
antenna more satisfactory than an elaborate 
outdoor system. Located in New York City, 
your radio editor employs a thirty foot indoor 
antenna for all broadcast reception. The set 


is a simple regenerative receiver, with no R.F. 
tubes before detector. 

Make your indoor antenna as long as 
possible—that is, start at one end of the 
apartment, run clean through to the other end. 
Do not double back on your aerial. Tap 
your lead to the set at the most convenient 
place. The aerial can be tacked to the picture 
moulding, or made fast in any convenient way 
so long as it does not come into metallic 
connection with grounded fixtures. 


Care of Antenna 

The outdoor antenna should be carefully 
inspected every three months or so, and, 
regardless of condition, should be replaced 
every two years. 

Should you at any time notice an unusual 
flunctuation in signal strength, accompanied 
with acrackling plopping sound, similar tostatic 
but hardly to be attributed to this cause, notice 
if it ceases when the antenna is disconnected. 
If so, it is an indication of trouble, and the 
aerial and ground should be examined. 


With the Amateur 

Here fellows is a particularly capable short 
wave receiving circuit. I believe I picked up 
the idea somewhere back in the files of our 
old friend QST, and it’s the arrangement I’m 
using myself. It works beautifully on the 20, 
40 and 80 meter bands. 

The circuit is shown in Fig. 2. L, is the 
main coil, and is wound with 17 turns of 
wire in Lorenz or basket-weave fashion (see 
August, 1925, Boys’ Lire), using nail or 
pegs driven into a three-inch diameter circle. 
The coil is tapped the first turn, the third 
turn and the eighth turn. The first tap 
connects to the ground. The short flexible 
lead—not more than six inches long—from 
the grid condenser clips to the remaining 
taps for different wave lengths. The three 
turn tap is employed for 20 meter reception, 
the eight turn tap for the 40 meter band, and 
the full coil for the 80 meter section. 

L2 is the tickler coil, wound with six turns 
of wire on the same form as L1, L2 is mounted, 
at the grounded end of Lr, on a long wooden 
shaft—say six to ten inches long. Such an 
arrangement wili practically eliminate body 
capacity, effects at this point. 

RFC refers to the radio frequency choke 
coil, which is wound with fifty turns of wire 
on a one inch diameter tube. 

Coil Lr is wound with 16 or 18 wire; L2 
with 22 or 24 wire; and RFC with anything 
from 22 to 30 

Condensers Cr and C2 are the tuning 
variables. Any efficient seven plate grounded 
rotor condenser will do. On the diagram, the 
rotor plates have been indicated by heavy 
dots at the point of connection. Eleven plate 
condensers may be used if desired. It is 
important that the condensers are so con- 
structed as to have a low minimum capacity. 
If. you have a choice of several condensers, 
choose those having the lowest minimum. 

C3 and R are the usual .00025 mfd. grid- 
condenser and leak. 

A g9 type tube (C299 or UVig9) is recom- 
mended for use with this set, applying a detec- 
tor plate potential of 45 volts. Amplifying 
stages (preferably using high ratio trans- 
formers) can be added to this receiver in the 
usual manner. 
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The White Leader | 


(Continued from page 11) 








Not by dreaming silly things on an empty 
stomach. And, as to curing sickness by Bilka’s 
kind of medicine, the Seminole, who are in- 
telligent, would laugh at it! My father’s race 
taught us the only real medicine. It is to 
beat a drum by the sick one’s head loudly and 
continuously till the evil spirit goes away or the 
sick one dies. Which is the only sensible way.”’ 

“Undoubtedly,” said Lachlan, politely. 

‘*Since I hate the Spanish, and you also hate 
them, we have still another reason for being 
friends. We can, perhaps, help each other to 
get revenge. But the White Leader is very 
intimate with them and even, on occasion, 
wears the foolish clothes of their warriors. 
So we must never speak of this to any one 
else. To-morrow, Laklan Chate.” 

He smiled amiably and strolled off to his 
cabin. 


The square was filled with women and 
children, all dressed in their best. Some of 
the children were engaged in Thla-challilch-cah, 
a game somewhat like marbles, played with 
bullets. A few of the older boys were playing 
ball. The objective of the Creek ball game was 
to hit a small screen of fibres made for the 
purpose and placed among the top branches of 
a tall tree. The women had brought all the 
savory dishes prepared for that day’s feast: 
jars of honey—bees were very plentiful in the 
Creek country—whortle-berries; the large 
berries of the dwarf palmetto, which grew in 
shiny black clusters and burst open when 
ripe, and were considered a delicacy by Creeks, 
deer, bear and turkeys alike, and by the bees 
also, who extracted honey from them; the 
Creek ——. coontetucalisa, which was the 
bread made from a briar root growing along 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


the streams, the roots being pounded in a 
mortar, then hung in a cloth with water wash- 
ing through them till all the sediment could be 
collected and baked into cakes; fox grapes, 
persimmons, blackberries, hickory and other 
nuts; and roasted deer, turkeys, and fish, such 
as sturgeon, brook trout, red horse, buffalo 
fish and perch. 

“To a man who has only been permitted to 
dream of food for long moons, even the odors 
have something almost satisfying about them,” 
Barking Water said to Lachlan. 

“Especially when that man is a pot which 
has no bottom, and, therefore, can never be 
filled,” Lachian answered, grinning at him 
mischievously. 

“You have said it,’”” Wewoca admitted. ‘Of 
knowledge this pot can never be emptied; with 
food it can never be filled so full that an in- 
telligent squirrel, at least, cannot find room to 
hide still another nut. I would not have it 
otherwise.” 

A number of men arrived now dragging four 
immense logs, the highest and thickest hickories 
they had been able to find. They laid these 
on the ground in the shape of a cross with their 
ends corresponding to the four points of the 
compass. ‘The special women dancers now 
began to dance the Turkey Dance, while others 
sprinkled the square with sand, or powdered 
clay; and the fotekitcah, the sacred fire, was 
lighted at the center of the four logs. 

“T don’t think much of the Turkey Dance,” 
said Barking Water; “nor of the Tadpole 
either, which will be done by four men and 
four women. To-night the men will do the 
Dance of the Second Commanders; and to- 
morrow the women will do the Gun Dance. 
No doubt these are very good dances. But, 
for me, there is no dance but Obungah 
Hahjo, the Mad Dance. ‘Watch me do that; 
for, I promise you, you will see something 
splendid!” 

At that moment some thirty warriors filed 
out of the assembly hall. In the yellow light, 
which was like the reflected fire from a giant 
topaz, their painted brown bodies and faces 
glistened so that the men seemed to be polished 
bronze images enamelled with thin flakes of 
carmine, gold and cobalt metal and crowned 
with hovering flecks of orioles and tanagers. 
The warriors formed two lines and stood 
motionless, but for the fluttering feathered rain- 
bow of color shooting upward from their brows. 
Through this lane of gleaming bronze and 
enamel the White Leader emerged, magnifi- 
cent. 

Lachlan, who had seen M’Gillivray only in 
frontiersman’s garb, caught his breath as his 
eyes took in the superb proportions of his 
painted body and of his splendid head, from 
which ostrich feathers of many dyes and 
paradise and peacock plumes set in a jeweled 
band rose in a 
crown and fell in 
cascades to the 
ground behind him. 
From his shoulders 
hung a short mantle 
of black velvet lined 
with the breasts of 
tropical birds. Green 
parrot wings decked 
his ankles. His 
bracelets were made 
from the ruby 
throats of Guate- 
malan humming- 
birds. His Spanish 
friends in Florida 
and Louisiana had 
augmented the ward- 
robe of their Indian 
ally with the para- 
phernalia and insig- 
nia of bygone Aztec 
and Peruvian emperors. Across his chest, 
falling in half a dozen circles to his waist, 
he wore a necklace of gold patines alter- 
nated with rudely cut diamonds mined from 
his own hills, and with turquoises, emeralds, 
garnets and pearls. His beaded girdle, 
which was fringed with white paradise, 
was clasped with a priceless bit of old 
Toledo damascene. Two large brilliantly 
cut topazes swung from the gold hoops in 
his ears and another, rimmed in gold and 
small emeralds, drooped from his headband 
upon his forehead. His extraordinary eyes 
seemed to catch new fire from their jeweled 
and painted setting. They flashed into tawny 
flame, like a puma’s at night, from under the 
darkness of his heavy overhanging brows. He 
carried a carved ivory staff mounted with 
feathers. He raised this now and, with it, 
beckoned Lachlan to him. He stood for some 
moments in silence, his gaze traveling slowly 
over the boy’s ruddy hair to linger mournfully 
and searchingly in his blue eyes. 

“Lachlan M’Gillivray. Laklan chate,” he 
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said, gently, at last. Lachlan, not knowing 
what to say, made no answer. That melan- 
choly tone always moved him profoundly. 

Three white men now came out of the as- 
sembly house and stood in the background 
conversing. One was dressed in fringed buck- 
skin. The other two were in uniforms that 
were somewhat spattered by travel. 

“Marchand, I congratulate you on your 
cousin. He wears his feathers like a true 
fighting cock,” one of the soldiers, a Spaniard 
named Valdez, said mockingly to the other. 

“Mon Dieuf Don’t call that savage my 
cousin when there is no necessity. He does not 
hear. Is it my fault that my uncle married a 
Creek? Let me only persuade him fully into 
our plans, by making him believe that we will 
crown him emperor of all this country from 
Louisiana to Virginia; and then, when he has 
served France’s purpose, you will see how 
quickly I’ll forget the kinship that so dishonors 
my blood!” 

Nolan, the man in buckskin, laughed. 

‘*T’ve served General Wilkinson a long time,” 
he said. “I was with him in that cabal against 
General Washington. But this is the biggest 
and riskiest game I’ve ever seen him try to 
play. If we fail, and are discovered, we expect 
sanctuary with you Spanish. For if the 
Americans knew that one of their army com- 
manders was selling out their Western terri- 
tory to the two Bourbon kings—well—they’d 
slice off our scalps as readily as that half- 
white Creek chief, there, would if he guessed 
we were merely using him as a cat’s-paw.”’ 

“Keep on flattering M’Gillivray’s vanity, 
and he will never suspect us. He is a veritable 
peacock for vanity,” said Valdez. 

“He has vanity,” Marchand admitted. 
“And brains.” 

“Then, my dear Captain le Marquis de 
Marchand,” said the Spaniard, cynically, ‘‘I 
implore you, continue to kiss him on the cheek 
and call him ‘dear cousin.’ Because he is all- 
powerful with these savages; not only his 
Creeks, but the Choctaws and Cherokees also. 
And with the aid of his tribesmen and all their 
red allies, he can easily drive every American 
out of the territory west of the mountains. 
The settlements in Tennessee and Kentucky 
cannot stand against his bloodthirsty horde of 
feathers. It is our work to see that he does this 
business. So, Marquis, again I say, kiss his 
cheek and call him ‘cousin’!”” He pulled his 
black mustache and _ looked, with cold 
malicious mirth, at Marchand, whose brow was 
flushed with anger. 

“His Majesty beckons,” Nolan said grinning. 
The three, assuming sober expressions of 
dignity, walked slowly across the square and 
were presented by Chief Alex to his new son. 

“Here is a new card in the deck,”’ said Nolan, 
later, as M’Gillivray moved away with Lachlan 
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to present him again, as a warrior now, to 
Tustunnuc, the War Leader. 

“Yes; a white boy. I trust this new card, 
as you call him, will not be used to trump our 
game.” Marchand was frowning. 

“Oh, what can a stupid American boy do to 
hinder us? The very notion is absurd,” said 
Valdez. ‘He has not taken this boy because 
of any love for the Americans: but for some 
savage whim without reason.” 

“Valdez, you little know my dear cousin,” 
Marchand replied, still frowning, “if you 
think that he does anything in life without a 
reason. Kindly remember that most of this 
man’s blood is not Creek, nor Latin, but Scotch. 
The Scotch are a race of men who are ruled 
by their heads” 

“We will make friends with the boy and 
learn whatever we need to know. We may 
even use him, for certain rewards, as a spy 
upon M’Gillivray, for I don’t wholly trust our 
Red King,” said Nolan. “If we find that the 
boy endangers us or our plans in any way—”’ 
he paused significantly. 


“Oh, certainly,” Valdez agreed, with a shrug. 
‘*A knife in the throat accomplishes the same 
purpose with a boy as with a deer!” He 
turned, with a solemn demeanor, to accept a 
= from the pipe which Tustunnuc offered 

m. 

The discussions between the three white 
men and M’Gillivray were many and long; 
so that Lachlan saw comparatively little of his 
foster father during the week. Wherever he 
turned, it seemed to him, he was likely to find 
one of the three strangers at his elbow. His 
native Scotch reticence, not unmotivated by a 
general suspicion of ary too friendly folk, 
caused him to question silently why these men 
were so genial with him and so evidently bent 
on winning his confidence. He did not object 
to Marchand and Valdez because he did not 
expect anything better of Latin men from 
Louisiana. But in his heart he hated and 
despised Nolan. He let nothing of his feeling 
appear, however. By the end of the week he 
had pretty well convinced them that he was 
really an ignorant and stupid lump of a youth. 
But, secretly, behind that bland, unrevealing 
face of his, he was gravely considering certain 
hints, which they gave him more boldly as the 
conviction of his ingenuousness grew upon 
them. 

On the last day of the Boostketah, Lachlan 
took part in the flower-offering. With all the 
Creeks, men and women, he gathered wild 
flowers’ and circled about the fire, which was 
now consuming the logs to ashes, and cast the 
fresh blossoms into the flames. It seemed that 
this ceremony had something to do with 
wiping out past sins. In the evening the wild 
music of the drums, pipes, and rattles, the 
padding of feet, and the fierce shouts of many 
voices, drew him to the assembly hall. He 
stood in the doorway to watch the scene within, 
where utter madness reigned. The Obungah 
Hahjo was well named! Feathered warriors 
with burning wolfish eyes, their minds crazed 
by the Black Drink, leaped, hurtled, thrashed 
the air with their arms, scratched and gashed 
themselves and their neighbors, whirled and 
screamed till the foam from their lips spattered 
their naked bodies. He soon spied Barking 
Water. The dusky “Wild Man” was appar- 
ently made of India rubber to-night. He 
shot toward the ceiling, on to and over 
the backs of other dancers only a little less 
mad than he, barking not like the rapids 
in a river but like a school of alligators 
coming up out of swamp mud. Racial 
memories of Africa were in the savage swift 
flexions of his muscles, in the rolling fiery 
eyes, in the thick shouting lips where the 
foam of frenzy clung like rime: racial memo- 
ries of jungle hunts, following or fleeing 
from the lion and the rhinoceros, of cannibal 
feasts by the Congo, and of black drums beat- 





ing their message of terror along the coast of 
Guinea where, under a hot vaporous sky that 
drooped like a coffin pall, a slave-ship lay at 
anchor. 

Every one was dancing. The White Leader’s 
face appeared every now and then in the 
mélée. Valdez, Marchand, and Nolan ac- 
cepted the Black Drink from his hand and 
danced the Mad Dance among his Creeks. 
Lachlan felt a touch on his arm. He heard 
a whisper. He turned from the blazing whirling 
room to the dark still shadows of the outdoors; 
and saw the scarred, morose face of Blue 
Arrow. 

“Psst!” Blue Arrow hissed, tapping his 
lips to indicate silence. He ducked away into 
the darkness under the walls of the deserted 
square. Lachlan followed him. 

“You save Blue Arrow,” the Indian said. 
‘Blue Arrow save Ross. Take Ross Watauga. 
Blue Arrow come tell Laklan. Now Blue 
Arrow go quick or Creeks kill him.” 

Lachlan, shaking all over with excitement, 
gripped Blue Arrow’s arm. 
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“Are you telling the truth? Ross is alive?” 
he demanced, breathlessly. 

“You speak good Creek now!” Blue Arrow 
said, surprised. “It is true. When you ran 
down the hill to get help from that hunter I 
did not know he was M’Gillivray. I knew it 
only when I saw the Creek war feathers com- 
ing across the brook. But I could not help 
you. ForI had killed Willogee, a Creek of this 
town. They would have killed me if I had 
cofhe down. So when I had seen you ride 
away with White Alex, I put Ross on the horse 
and went to Watauga. Now Ross is with John 
Sevier. Ross gave him the letter from Jim. 
[ came back to tell you so that you would 
not grieve for Ross any more. Also I told 
Ross I would come to see if you were 
alive, after I had taken Sevier’s letter to 
Jim. NowT go back to Nashville to tell Jim 
you are safe. I must go quickly or the Creeks 
will kill me.” 

Keenly touched by this proof of Blue Arrow’s 
gratitude and loyalty, Lachlan quickly told 
him that Willogee lived and, therefore, he was 
free to return. 

“Then I will come back. But do not tell 
any one I have been here. That would be 
dangerous for you also. In about ten days, 
look for me again.’”? Without more words, 
Blue Arrow sped away through the night. 
Lachlan’s heart was throbbing with happiness 
as he returned to the assembly hall. 

Presently the White Leader thrust his way 
through the hurtling mass of painted bodies by 
jabbing to right and left with his staff and his 
knife. He stood beside Lachlan, loo ing 
down at him with eyes that were like hot 
coals. ; 

“Laklan Chate, my son,” he said, huskily, 
“you will be Emperor of America after me. 
To-night I, the Red King, have made a pact 
with three white kings—the King of France, 
the King of Spain, and General James Wilkin- 
son, who is, in a sense, a king, since he is the 
commander of the United States Army. Not 
one American shall be left living in the land. 
In two weeks we go to New Orleans, where we 
will meet Governor Miro and General Wilkin- 
son to settle everything. And, after that, 
war!—war! The Abihka will pile scalps till 
the war pole is covered. Your throne shall 
touch the sun from the top of a mountain of 
bleeding hair!” He turned abruptly and 
plunged into the vortex again. 

Lachlan leaned against the doorpost with a 
sickening sense of terror beating, like the echo 
of those savage drums, upon his heart. Wil- 
kinson. Gen. James Wilkinson. Every one 
on the frontier knew that name. Wilkinson, 
of Kentucky. Wilkinson, of the Continental 
Army. What could this man have to do with 
Creek massacres of his frontier friends and 
with Spanish plots against his own country? 
If the White Lead- 
er’s words were not 
merely the poisoned 
froth of madness 
and the Black 
Drink, then they 
meant that a man 
in one of the highest 
posts of trust in the 
American Govern- 
ment, a man who 
had the Army in his 
hand, was a traitor! 
, if I could 
only tell Jim!” 
Lachlan thought, 
frantically. “He'd 
know what to do.” 

There must be 
some way that he 
could prevent it. 
There must be! He 
would coax M’Gil- 
livray to take Blue Arrow with them to 
New Orleans. Whatever information he picked 
up there Blue Arrow could carry to Jim. An 
American selling his country’s blood for Span- 
ish gold—! ‘Thinking, thinking, till his head 
seemed ready to burst, Lachlan stood there 
drooping against the doorpost, till night passed 
and the dawn came up; and the drums and 
fifes fell into silence and men, spent from 
savage frenzy, staggered by him out into the 
gray light and fell, as if drugged, in sleep on the 
ground. 

A hand drifted down upon his shoulder. He 
shivered with repulsion at the touch of it for 
it felt omnious. 

“Laklan Chate—” 

The sense of repulsion passed suddenly and 
completely. Lachlan f+ again the sharp 
thrill, blended so curiousiy of fear and pity, 
which always stirred his heart when he heard 
the White Leader’s voice speaking to him with 
that weird note of savage and mournful 
tenderness. 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for February) 
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DANZIG STAMPS FREE 
A Splendid set from this interesting country together 
with catalogues. Also Large Illustrated Album List and 
Bargain prices on thousands of Sets and Packets. All 
free for 2c. postage. 
MIDLAND STAMP CO., TORONTO, CANADA 


10°° for 2S 


A choice assortment of 500 all different stamps guar- 

anteed to catalogue over $10.00, offered to approval 

applicants for only 25c. 

EDGEWOOD STAMP CO., Dept. C, Milford, Conn. 
I send selec- 


70° DISCOUN tions of de- 

O sirable stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 

discount from standard catalogue prices. 

Reference required—Boy Scout membership sufficient, 

J. EMORY RENOLL, Dept. K, Hanover, | Penna. 
STAMP ALBUM FREE! 


Spaces for 1200 stamps and 7 different pieces of foreign 
money with purchase of Special Packet of 500 different 
foreign stamps for 50 cents. Worth easily $1. Set of 
E ritrea  tampe free with 100 different | stamps for 





























05 scizes FRENCH COL FREF 


TO APPROVAL APPLICANTS ONLY 
ROBERT K. COOK, 3 Hortense PI., St. Louis, Mo. 


100 ALL DIFFERENT stamps 
to applicants for Universal Ap- 
proval. Postage 2c. 
BADGER STAMP CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

CLASSY STAMP OUTFIT 
Containing set of 6 very pretty Parcel Post stamps of 
Tunis—1 gorgeous unused set Liechtenstein (Jubilee issue 
complete)—Perforation gauge, ruler and mme. scale— 
Superb packet of 100 diff. stamps from all the world and 
packet of 250 hinges. This classy outfit only l4c to 
approval applicants. 

BOND STAMP CO., LIMA, OHIO 


SPECIAL Send 25c now for 100 good 


stamps. Packet of hinges /ree 

with each order. 7 Animal 

stamps 10c. 25 Spain or Germany, 20c. ’ 
ASCOT STAMP CO. 

Suite 402 95 Liberty Street, New York City 














Zambesia, Zanzibar, Abyssina, Herzegovina, Travancore 

Stamps, Menagerie collection, and Album, only 10 cents. 

4 diff. Albania, 12c. 3 diff. Armenia, r2c. 1 Brunel, 3c. 

1 Cook Is., 3c. 2 Horto, 8c. 3 Xiauchau, 7c. 2 Nauru, 

oc. 10 Nyassa, 12c. 1 Tahiti, 8c. 1 Tanganyika, 5c. 
LIBERTY STAMP —- 

3974 Arsenal St., - Louis, Mo. 


Premium of 50 different, stunning stamps, 

| oe fine stamp wallet, perforation gauge, mm. 
one, ruler; good stamp from Kenya & 

ganda (cannibal land!), Gold Coast, 


— ali for 6 cents to applicants for 
Tip-Top Approvals. 


TIP-TOP STAMP CO. Colorado Springs, Col. 








100 DIFFERENT STAMPS 
24 PAGE DUPLICATE ALBUM FREE 
2 TRIANGULAR STAMPS 
An offer absol: free. Just request our 
j world- famous approvals, when this seven will be sent per 





return mail. 3 cents postage, plea: 
Lisburn ‘a Townsend, London Rd., = een Engtand 


HIGH GRADE‘APPROVALS 


A packet of 50 stamps/f(cat. value over 
6 $1.00) special to applicants of our fine 
50% approval sheets. 
E M. Ferre Stamp Co., 93 Marengo*Park, Springfield, Mass. 








Stamps all different: 50 Argentina 43c.; 50 U: ruguay 
48c.; 15 Russia 1909 complete set 10c.; 22 Chile roc. 
18 Neth. Indies 10c.; 25 Luxemburg 17c.; 15 Barbadoes 
25¢.; 20 Ceylon 25c.; all above 215 ‘diff. and special 
premium $1.75 to approval applicants. 
C. BURNARD, 2229 Stevens Ave., Wilmar, Calif. 





ELEPHANT TUSK HUNTERS!!! 
Cannibals, sugar gatherers, famous bicolored 


British Mozambique picture set (10 beautiful ay my 
. only 5¢ to approval applicants. Order 1 
Colonies Will include fine packet of 25 different British 

P a FREE. 1,000 Hinges, 10c; 1,000 
FREE Album, 75¢. 


ff. Foreign, $1. Bi 
Sunflower } A. Co., Dept. B 


UNIVERSAL GALA PACKET 
99 different stamps for 10c. From Japan, India, Spain, 
Cuba, Chile, Canada, U. S., Newfoundland, a pictarials 
of Azerbaijan, Hinges and Gauge to all aski for our 
50% approvals. Cuba No. 4 cat.60c. Given Free when 
purchases from our approvals amount to $2.00. Let's go. 
WELLER STAMP CO. 246E.H. Bivd., Elyria, Ohio 


FREE PACKET 


Containing stamps from Turkey, Newfoundland, Canada, 
ete., to new applicants for our 50 and 60% sheets. 
Enclose postage, 2¢. 1,000 best hinges, 10c. 


GEORGE FLAGG Box 2991, Boston, Mass. 


410 different choice selected foreign stamps. 


Dozens of unused and hard to get. Consiogs very highly. 
Keep the ones you want at Only i Sent Each. 
References please. 


EARL M. HUGHES, 313 Chicage St., PEORIA, ILL. 
CONFEDERATE STAMP 


and a nice little packet of 24 all diff. foreign, only 20 

cents_to approval applicants sending references. 

LAWRENCE J. HEYMAN, 
Lexington, Ky. 


, Hutchinson, Kans. 














Box 248, 


70 Different Foreign Stamps from } including Africa, Asia, Aus- 
70 Different Foreign Countries tralia, Europe, West Indies 
eqevergnaen, which tells you “How to make your collection 
of stamps Queen Ci ” For only 16 cents—A BIG BARGAIN. 
ity Stamp & Coin Company 
Room $5 604 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 


300 Sere Bro"? 16. 


and price list to those asking to see our classy 
% discount approval sheets. inges, 10c. per 1000 
postpaid. Scott's 1926 Catalog, $2.00, postage extra. 


K. C. Stamp Co., Dept. 2, Lee Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


100 "Sums FREE 
to soptieante. a ent ee Se Aree postage 2c. 











826 Teuceaia eo Milwaukee, Wis. 





100 Used Foreign Stamps 
Stamps Free all different, free to all send- 
ing for our approval sheets. Postage 2c. Large album, 
l5c. List of 1500 stamps at lc each. If possible, send 
names 2 collectors. We buy stamps. 
B. L. QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio 


STAMPS 


GOSSIP POR. 
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HEN the wind is blowing and snow is 

swishing against frosted window panes, 
it is very cozy to be in a warm room with a 
blazing log on the hearth. Bob and Harry 
had stopped in at Phil Mitchell’s to talk 
stamps and have a look at his new collection 
which had been made up under the direction 
of his two friends. 

“T had a couple of presents of small lots,’ 
Phil explained, “and when I had finished 
adding them to the others these two books 
were nearly filled.” 

“You’re in luck,” Harry exclaimed. 
have to work hard for all my stamps.” 

“The best way to build up a collection is 
to have your grandfather interested when he 
is a boy,” Bob said. ‘At the Franklin Stamp 
Club a man was telling about such a case. 
It was in an English home in Mayfair—that’s 
the fashionable part of London, you know. 
Someone had mislaid a jewel case and the 
search led to every corner and closet in the 
house. The loss of that jewel case proved to 
be the most fortunate thing ever happening in 
the home. While rummaging through an old 
bureau that had not been disturbed in years— 
it must have been in the attic and probably a 
silly place to search anyway—well, in one of 
the drawers a book was found. The searcher 
was interested enough to open it and was 
astonished to find it filled with stamps. 
Imagine how we’d have felt, Bob. There 
were two full sheets of the half penny, Ceylon, 
of 1858—the only ones in the world. That 
book of stamps must have been hidden away 
for about seventy years. The jewel case was 
forgotten and stamps became the topic of 
interest. Many of them were unused so some- 
one set to work to count up their face value 
and it came to—well, in our money it would be 
about one hundred and fifty dollars.” 

“What do you suppose they are worth 
to-day,” Phil inquired. 

“The estimate is around seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars. They are to be sold at auction. 
Little did the grandfather realize what he was 
doing for a future generation when he spent that 
hundred and fifty dollars and tucked his pur- 
chase away in the drawer where it was to re- 
main undisturbed for so many years—probably 
long after he had gone to his final rest.’ 

“T had a good grandfather,” Harry re- 
marked, “but even if he’d thought of stamps 
there was no place for him to hide them away 
for seventy years. Grandmother wasn’t that 
kind of a housekeeper.” 

“Too bad, Harry,” laughed Phil. ‘“ Perhaps 
you may be some future boy’s grandfather. 
When you go home to-night hide your collec- 
tion in a bureau in the attic.” 

“Better wait a little longer,”’ Bob suggested. 
“The new Wilson stamps would look well on 
one of the pages. You remember we were 
saying there should be such an issue in honor 
of our war President and then an effort was 
made to have one ready for his birthday, 
December 28th. Postmaster-General New 
had not decided whether it should be a thirteen 
cent value which could be used for parcel post 
or a seventeen cent for registered letters. 
Some people think thirteen is an unlucky 
number. Wilson held just the opposite view 
believing it a good omen.” 

Harry nodded his head and replied: “I’m 
not quite ready yet to pack up my stamps with 
all due regard to the future. I might want to 
send a few of my best pages to the Inter- 
national Philatelic Exhibition which is to be 
held at the Grand Central Palace in New York 
City next October—from the 16th to the 23rd, 
of the month, to be exact. We three should get 
together on the country in which we could 
make the best showing and arrange a fine 
display. I saw a copy of the program. There 
are to be awards of eighty-five gold medals 
and more than a hundred silver and bronze 
medals. There will also be special cups and 
grand championships to be announced later. 
The awards are to be made by a jury of twenty- 
five prominent philatelists from all parts of)the 
world. Appointments have already been mpde 
representing Italy, Japan, Germany, Engl4nd, 
Canada, Mexico, Norway, Brazil, Sweden, 
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South Africa, Czechoslovakia, and the Urited 





When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 








BOYS’ LIFE 


No advertisements for this classifications are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 


WORLDWIDE 
PACKET 


Have you a hundred different COUNTRIES 
represented in your album? IF NOT, here’sa 
packet you want—100 different stamps from 
100 different countries, it’s Scott Seald Packet 
No. 329, and only 75sec. Also the following, 
specially selected from the Scott-Seald Packet 
List of guaranteed genuine, low priced, high 
value packets. No. 60, 150 all diff., .10; No. 
279, 25 diff. Egypt, .30; No. 85, 20 diff. Mada- 
-50; No. 211, Honduras, 46 diff., .50; 
No. 72, 100 diff., Portuguese Colonies, .50; No. 
266 (EXTRA QUALITY), Austria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Italy and Switzerland, 75 diff., 
-50; No. 202, Wurtemburg, 50 diff., .25; No. 18r, 
Iceland, 20 diff., -35; No. 238, Persia, 60 diff., 
ONLY $1.00. The new Scott Free Price List is 
out with hundreds of packet, set and dime set 
bargains. 

Send for it now. 


Scott Stamp & Coin Co. 
33 West 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 























0-0-0-H, BOYS ! WHAT A THRILL !! 


Packet!—-Contal searce —- from fe. and 
cannibal-land! Included are: Abyssinia, Congo head 
hunters, Kenya & Uganda, Nyassa camels, Mozambiqu 
Ivory Coast, Upper Valta, Togo, Ubangul, Tangan vik, 
Fiji Islands (cannibals!) and other savage lands. 
wonderful packet from far-away countries to new ap) aa 
applicants for only ten cents! FENWAY STAMP CO., 
161 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Important! Send names and addresses of three collector 
friends and we'll include, free, a package of hinges and 
fine packet of 100 dif. Germany, all unused, with (pre-e 
war) value of millions of dollars! 


$6.00 for 


Fine packet 101 all different genuine stamps from Panama, 
Guatemala, Chile, Argentine, etc., cat. value over $3.00; 
5 unused French Colonies (large, beautiful stamps); per- 
foration gauge, ruler, millimetre scale; big price list; set 
Venezuela, cat. value (1923) $2.79. All for 12c to appli 
cants for our famous approval sheets! 


DAVIES STAMP CO., 
P. O. Box 108 Toledo, Ohio 


ANCHER’S $$$ Outfit—only 12c! Fine 


bemaew stamp; set German 

ps with (pre-war) value 

forty million dollars Pan... Saati gauge, mme. 
scale; small album; 2 approval sheets; airmail set; scarce 
stamp from smallest republic on earth; newspaper set; 
packet good stamps from Travancore, Johore, Dutch 
Indies, ete. Entire outfit for 12¢c to approval applicants! 
(Nice pocket stock book, value 25c, with every order!) 


ANCHER STAMP CO, 
150 Clerk St. Jersey City, N. J. 


WORLD WAR PACKET 


To approval applicants sending 8c and references, we 
will send our famous World War Packet consisting of 110 
stamps from the warring nations such as: Turkey, Bel- 
gium, (trench helmet), Bulgaria, Montenegro, Coccho. 
Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia, (slave breaking chain), Epirus, 

(Soldier firing rifle), etc. Supply limited. Write at Cneel 

VETERAN STAMP COMPANY 
47 Barrett Avenue alden, Mass. 


LIGHT APPROVALS 


Six tina one tw or Jamaica Pictorials FREE to collectors re- 
questing our inlight Approvals. Special premium given Ly 
collectors buying or selling three of our _—— Dandy stamps. 
Pi nimals, ete. Give referenc 


EBEN H. TARR 


T oo R: enway 
igle”’ 

















“Gloucester, Mass. 








The ‘‘Magnicarocius’’ 10c Packet 


Conguing — Stamps from Iceland, African Congo, Cape 
Hindustan, New South Wales, Cochin, 

Ra jah, witht bum ber shoot watermark, Mozambique pic- 
torial, and other stamps from the hidden parts of the globe, 
also Perforation Gauge and Scale, - snappy Hote to s0- 
proval scoesenage. Imperial Album 90 stpaid. = 
tions Bought. Payn Stamp Co., 945 “Vises Drive, Loa 
Angeles, Calif. 





BOYS! ® ay Ae haven't got a single stamp from 
frish Republic! We offer this month 
only to posted. Dg ia of 100 different from 
‘ape of Good Hope, Marino, Fiume (triangle), 
Travancore, Malay (tiger), Guatemala, Congo (savage), 
etc., etc.; also a fine set of 6 dif’. Ireland, perforation gauge 
& mme. scale, and 250 peelable hinges—ail for eight cents! 


Supply limited, order at once. 
PAUL REVERE STAMP CO. WATERTOWN, MASS, 





Bo s! Have you ever owned a nice, shiny, 

y: pair of steel stamp tongs? Lakeview offers: 
Famous “Confiscated"’ set of Bulgaria (the stamps that 
nearly started a war); set of new Germany with (prewar) 
face value over forty million dollars; perforation gauge; 
small album; nice packet 100 different from A entine, 
British Guiana, Newfoundland, yooh Dutch Indies, ete. 
ete —and ast, b but n not least, a of stamp ip tongsi 

only’ ise yy 4 i @ 
LAKEVIEW. STAMP ¢ CO., Station F, Box 106, edo, Ol Ohio. 


“Oh, Boys!”? Mystic’s “Mysterious” Packet! 


CONTAINS stamps from the lands of cannibals, heathens, 
sun worshippers, and wild savages!! Included are 
Kenya and Uganda, Persia, Africa, Dutch Indies, Gold 
Coast, Federated Malay States, Eritrea, . Nyassa, Travan- 
core, Siam, Congo, ete. This wonderful packet containing 
105 all different (mostly unused) for only 8 cents to 4.4 
Rove applicants! B Y Price List Free with each ord: 
YSTIC STAMP CO., Dept. 5, CAMDEN, New York 


NYASSA _ GIRAFFES 


$ diff; 50 diff. Europe; 3 U. S. Revenues; 


U. 8. a ag 
fu sang cess All Only 9c. 














introduce approvals. 
FENNELL STAMP €CO., Dept. L, St. Louis, Me. 
January 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 








No Two Stamps Alike in Any Set 

50 Asia and Africa llc, [4 ‘Australia 6c, 29 Australia 14c, 
100 Austria 10¢, 200 Austria pl c..- Austria 58c, 50 | 
Bavaria 9c, 100 Bavaria 23c, 7 16c, 11 Bosnia llc. 
25 Bosnia 24c, 50 Bosnia 68c, 26 "Bulgaria 12¢c, 50 Bul- 
garia 42c, 26: Canada Ile, 14 Cuba 9c, 23 Cuba 16c. 50 
Czechoslav: akin l6c, 80 C a akia 36c, 100 Czecho- 
slay: akia 78¢, 11 Costa Rica lle, 15 Chili 10¢, 22 Chili 22c, 

5 Congo 16c, 15 China 10c, 5 Crete ile, 10 Crete 22, 10 
Ceylon 10¢, 5 Cyprus lic, 10 Danzig 6c, 21 Danzig 11c, 
50 Danzig 26c, 200 Danzig $3. 15, 6 Esthonia 7c, 9 Ecua- 
dor 9c, 15 Ecuador 16¢c. y lic, 20 Egypt l6c. 9 
Epirus 12¢, 5 Fiji 16¢. 5 Fiume 6c, 11 Fiume 3¢ 

5e, 5 Gabon 10c, 4 Gold Coast Lic, 5 Guinea 
Air Mail 6c. 15 5 Greece 9c, 25 Greece l6c, 50 Greece 29c, 
9 Hayti 15¢e, 5 Hong Kong 5c, 9 Gwalior llc, 50 Hungary 
10c, 100 Hungary 16c, 9 Hyderabad llc, 5 Ivory Coast 
lle. 15 India States lle. 19 Italy 5c, 24 Italy 9c, 48 Italy 
2ic, 23 Japan 6c, 41 Japan_ 12¢, 20 Liechtenstein lic, 4 
Liberia lle, 5 Madagascar 5c, 8 Malta llc, 8 Malay 1lc. 
6 Mozambique 6c, 8 Morocco 13c, 11 Mexico 7c, 19 
Mexico 13c, 25 Mexico 16c, 5 Middle Congo llc, 7 
Nyassa lle, 10 Martinique 16c, 11 Philippines lle, 14 
Portuguese Col. 6c, 26 Port Col. 12¢, 32 Port Col. 17c, 100 
Port Col. 48e, 200 Port Col., $1.35, 30 Poland llc, 25 


ss 





BARGAIN STAMP SETS | 





Russia llc, 25 Roumania 10c, 39 Russia 22c, 5 Rhodesia 
Ile, 10 Serbia 9c. 15 Serbia 16c, 21 Sweden llc, 26 
Switzerland lle, 25 Spain 5e, og Spain 18c, 9 Salvador 10¢, 
15*Salvador l6e, 5 Senegal 5c, 5 Sudan 10c, 5 Siam 5e, 
11 Siam 13e, 9 Travancore Ile, 10 Tunis s Je Turkey 5c, 
23 Turkey 12c, 4 Togo 6c, 5 Ubangi lle, 5 Upper Senegal 
9c, 10 Upper Silesia lle, 20 Venenucia 6c, 23 Wurtem- 
berg 10c, 39 Wurtemberg 17c, 500 All different stamps 
35e, 1000 all different 98c, Postage 3c extra all orders. 

Fine big set pictorial unused White Russia Stamps to Ap- 
proval Applicants only for 9 cents. C. D. REIMERS 
COMPANY, 410 Flatiron Bidg., Fort Worth, Texas. | 








HEAD-HUNTERS!!! | 
Benadir (elephant); 


ARABS! BANDITS!! 
Egypt (sphinx); Malay (tiger); 
Tunis (arab); Turkey (sacred mosque) ; rm (showing 
battle between angel and “old horns’’); Congo (head- | 
hunter)—AlL of these mysterious and remarkable stamps 
are contained in our Famous Phantom Packet! 55 fine 
yarieties (to approval ——- only) for eight cents. 

Nothing like it, order at 
PACIFIC STAMP CO., Box 615, Helena, Montana 
Extra! Send us, with your order for the Phantom Packet at 8c, the 
names of three of your friends who ry stamps: and we will give | 
you, free of charge, a scarce set of 11 ‘Albania — bandit land— 
cataloguing over $1.50. Supply limited, —e. immediately! 


500 TO INTRODUCE “VICTORIA VERI- 
BEST’’ APPROVALS we offer to applicants: 


l see, _———_ Sat 9 —— oa 
alay er), bania, Jamaica, Bosnia 
Only pisti 
(sphinx), Dominica Republic, New wioundiand, 
ete., for ‘only 15e. With perforation gauge, 
entire Jumbo outfit for only 2ic. Big bargain lists free. 
VICTORIA STAMP CO. 





ylon, Chile, Congo (savage), Egypt 
15c! 
Airplane set and small packet hinges—this 


241 Queens Ave. London, Canada 


FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 


Contains all different stamps of far-away countries depleting won- 
derful thrilling go Included are: Igium (Satan pite h- 








fork); Barbadoes riot and flying horses); Chile Mattie scene) 

Egypt (sphinx and py —— mide)? Jugoslavia (nude slave ders chain): 
Newfoundlend ‘wild caribou); Malay (ferocious tiger); Trinidad 
Goddess of Victory); Tunis (fighting Arab); me ‘° appro 


al applicants enc! closing 5c this great packet will b 
PIKES PEAK STAMP CO.. Box 215, Colorado ‘rings, Colo. | 
IMPORTANT: If you act right now, we will also include fi 
angle stamp, perforation gauge, and a i package of binges. 


i. . 4 ” ° ° 
liberia “Snake” Triangle! — Nyassa Giraffes! 
To approval applicants we offer a complete scarce set of 
19th eentury Abyssinia; also beautiful set Nyassa (giraffes) 
and « fine triangle stamp of Liberia with picture of a 





coiled, man-eating snake!—aAll for 10¢ Nice stamp 
wallet (value 25c) free with each order 
D.B. Damon, 4840 Hazel Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. | 





MIXED STAMPS from 40 different Countries, 
Australia, North, Central, and South America, 
Afriea, China, Japan, British, F ‘rench Colonies, 


War issues, Russia, ete., also 500 stamp hinges, 
for pocket approval book, perfors ation gauge, and 5 
United States stamps issued from 1861 to 88. 
Biggest bargain ever offered to approval appli- 





25c cats. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back 
HUSSMAN STAMP CO., Dept.B.L., ST.LOUIS, MO- 
tria Special Delivery, 1 Fiume with 
battleship, Fiume 2c brown. All 
MOZAMBIQUE INC LUDED FOR GOOD MEASURE. 
HOW'S THAT FOR A NICKEL? 


TRIANGLES 
4Diff. ‘for 5c 
\triangular a 
CROWDER STAMP CO., Waverly, Baltimore, Md. 


(Searce Nyassa giraffe triangle, 1 Au 
AND 8 DIFF. UNUSED ANGOLA, ST. THOMAS & 
Five Different Airmail Stamps Given 





to everyone sending for our Big Bargain Lists who 
encloses 4c¢ postage. 20 UNUSED STAMPS es 
1000 different 98c, 500 diftere nt 38c, both $1.2 Free 

















aege 2c, 1000 Peerless Hinges 15c. 
Write for our Free Album offer. 
Lists Free. 


B. L. FISK STAMP CO. 
Toledo, Ohio 


hinges with each $1.25 ord 
Buckey Stamp Co. 528 E. Alameda PL, aa Ohio 
Stamp Collecting 
“Liberty” packet to approval apetiontte 
sending 2et.stamp. 1000 Peerless et 
ets. 25 varieties French C —— 15 Cts. 100 
varieties N. Europe 8 cts; Leader Pkt. 5 cts. 
B. Earl Stamp Co., 1811-26th Ave., North, Minneapolis, Minn. 
VARIETIES 
ALL DIFF. STAMPS | 
postage 2c; 1000 hinges 15c; 
Albus to hold 1152 stamps, 
Oc. ty ey  pprovss sheets sent 
with each or ae. iami Stamp Company, Toledo, Ohio 
STAMP 105 China, Egypt. Ete.; Stamp Dic- 
tionary, list of 3000 Bargains and 
a. 2c. Stamp ‘Album, over 500 illustrations, 
ie. 45 w wee names of countries, etc., 3c. Bigger ones 
eee = 5, $2.45. A. BULLARD & CO.. 
tee, orld catalog F stamps. 446 Tremont St., De pt. A9, 
porters: album manufacturers. Boston, Ma 
All Different 
Stamps FREE 








ae Menagerie issues, 105 different 
Famous packet, * > from Europe, Asia, Africa, incl. Eri- 
Rt trea ( Eiohantivgii tl alay (tiger), Barbados Cuba 
ed cow), Newfoundland (caribou), Gua airotls 

E ralia (swan), etc. Interesting! Curious! I This | fine packet 
only 10e to App Applicants. pace ae. 1 century 
stamp with picture of ‘old horns’’ an ngo with por- 


ad hunter will be inenied Troy act ct quickly” | 
RICHARD LAMPRECHT 81 Napoleon St., Valparaiso, ind 


FREE—FINE ZOOLOGICAL PACKET 
Contai ta it! ti f Tigers, Oxen, Ant Eater, 

ining _s gg Bd pic’ ee Sapa, + at Dove, 
Eagie, Lyre'Bi Bird, Lion, Camel, etc. Send de td. cover cost of 
Dostage, ask to see our bargain approval sheets. 50°% discount, 
pn net a atonal — stamps gine Fetus ? purchasers. Please 

mi 

UGHTSOWN'S “OSBORNE RD. SOUTHSEA, ENGLAND | 








1926 


| evidently not satisfied. 


| telling of it next day, said that when he 
| able to get up, he did so, and looked out the 





States. This country is to have four members 
of whom John Luff will be one.” 

“Do you think there will be a section for 
boys?” Phil asked. 

“Yes. It will be Class XIV—Junior Collec- 


tions—and divided into two parts; the first | 
for collectors under twenty-one and the second | 
for those under fifteen years of age. There is a | 


note which states the Judges may award gold 
medals to any exhibit in the different divisions 
that they deem worthy. If we decide to send 
an exhibit we have till the first of August to 
prepare. If you want any further information 
write to Mr. Charles M. Ams, of tor Park 
Avenue, New York City, who is the secre- 
tary.” 

Bob suggested, ‘We'd better have a talk 
with Mr. Birwood,” to which the others 
agreed. 

“Knowing about stamps might have helped 
a London boy to make a little money for 
himself,” said Harry. “I saw the story in a 
newspaper. The boy was sent out with some 
packages to mail and he stopped at the post- 
office to buy a sheet of one penny stamps. 
When he tried to stick one of them on a pack- 
age it wouldn’t hold and he found the gum was 
on the face of the stamp instead of the back 


|so he returned with them to the office for 


further instructions. His employer knew 
enough about stamps to realize their value to 
collectors and when he offered them to the 
dealers they snapped them up quickly. The 
price rose till one dealer offered to buy any 


| quantity at four pounds each—the equivalent 


of twenty dollars in our money. At that price 
King George bought a block of four, paying 
four pounds—or seventy-seven dollars and 
sixty cents. All of which was of very little 
use to the boy with his packages. He had 
stood in the post-oflice, the sheet of stamps 
in his hand, probably annoyed because they 
were defective. He might have bought other 
stamps and kept the “errors.” Each penny— 
the equivalent of two cents in our money 
could have been turned into about twenty 
dollars. The whole sheet sold at that rate 
would have made a fine start for a savings 
account in the bank.” 

““A very sad story,” was Bob’s comment 
“Many a boy flew a kite before Franklin dis- 
covered electricity. It is all a matter of know- 
ing how though sometimes not knowing gets by. 
The Norse American, five cent, blue, shows the 
Viking ship with Norse and United States flags 
flying and that ship made its trip across the 
ocean long before our flag was designed.” 

“Why I know that picture,” cried Phil. 
“It is in one of our bookcases—a set of four 
volumes—the history of the Columbian Ex- 
position held in Chicago in 1893.” 

The book was brought and sure enough on 
page three of the first volume was an excellent 
photograph of the boat with its striped sails 
and flags exactly as shown on the stamp. 
Underneath was printed: “Exhibit of Viking 
ship. An exact copy (with a little restoration) 
—of a Viking ship discovered in a burial mound 
at Gokstad, Norway, in 1880. It is 75 feet 
long, 16 feet beam and was built in Norway. 
Capt. Magnus Anderson, with a crew of twelve 
men, brought it across the Atlantic in May.” 
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Joe further elaborated by saying that this 
was the only chief who witnessed the vision and 
lived. The “Ghost Horse” and its rider were 
One cold winter night 
the chief was alone in his cabin, when the 
sound of a horse’s footsteps stopped at his 
| door. Looking out through his window he 
| beheld the gray horse and its dead rider. 

The door opened and the dead chief in his 
ceremonial robes entered, sat in front of the 
fire, warmed his hands but uttered no word. 
The chief tried to engage the specter in con- 
versation but to no avail. Having warmed 
his ghostly hands sufficiently, the specter 
noiselessly went out the door, mounted the 
gray horse and disappeared over the rim of 
the Canyon. 

The chief survived even this ordeal, and in 
was 


door, where a light snow was falling, but no 
mark or trace of the horse and its dead rider 
could be found. 

Such is the legend of the “Ghost Horse” 
of the Canyon. When one goes exploring its 
awful depths, one is inclined to think it more 
fact than fiction. 


Rules for-the Readers’ Page will be found 
on page 36 








Robinson Crusoe, 


to live like Princes. 








HERE COMES THE CHIEF! 
DAN BEARD himself, most famous of all outdoor men 


Dan Beard Woodcraft Camp 


The Most Famous of All Camps—Officially Rated A-1 


Located in a natural forest, on banks of beautiful od Teedyuskung, 1700 feet above the sea level 


INTENSIVE SCOUTING course, merit 4 DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL { 
badges awarded by, local court of honor. | 


We learn what to do, how to do it; to trail | 
like an Indian, to hike like George W ashing- 
ton, to explore like Daniel Boone, to live like 
to canoe like the voy- 
ageurs, to swim like South Sea Islanders, 





87 Bowne Avenue, Flushing, L. I. | 
Please send full information about your | 

Outdoor School and Camp to 
| (Parent's Signature) 








(CLEAR A HEAD COLD 


quickly, using freely in the 
nostrils, healing, antiseptic 


“Ientholatum 


Write for free sample 


Ries, Ca bicycle Ranger 


colors, sizes; made in our — 
tactory. say veett — Cash or oasy pay- 
men’ diver Tree on approval, ez- 
pr Free Trial. No 
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BOYS ! Get Genuine Specimens—Rocks and Min 

erals—each tagged. Cost little, Guaran- 
Write for interesting information and price list how 
“Koow the Earth.” You Can! 


teed. 
to start collection. 
Books, too. 

P. ZODAC, 157 Wells St., Peekskill, N. Y. 


Have You a Camera? 


Write for free catalog of our big magazine, showing how 
to make better pictures PH earn money 
CAN P OTOGRAPH 
Boston 17, Mass. 





112 Camera House 





How Our Advertising Policy 
Protects the Readers of 
BOYS’ LIFE 


The policy of accepting advertising for 
BOYS’ LIFE or other scout publications 
shall be such as to protect the readers of 
these publications and especially boys of 
scout age from imposition. In every 
case the article or proposition advertised 
must be submitted for examination to 
determine whether the claims made for 
it are as represented and that it is worth- 
while for boys. to have. You can have 
every confidence in the advertisers who 
use space in our publication. 





Get Bunte Cough Drops. They 
clear and rest your throat. Made 
of pure cane sugar, menthol and 
horehound. The menthol heals 
=the horehound soothes. 


MENTHOL: HOREHOUND 
COUGH 
DROPS 


BUNTE BROTHERS, CHICAGO 
Makers of World Famous Candies 























Make Money Quickly 


raising guinea pigs, squabs, ete., at home 
in spare time. Highest prices paid to 
raisers. Market guaranteed. No experi- 
ence necessary. Free illustrated booklet. 
Mutual Food Products Co., Dept.D, 1457 Broadway, New York 


Boys, Here’s Fun! 


Dad the 











Tune in on your radio and give 
latest wireless news. 

Wireless is easy to understand, fellows. 
Jack Binns tells you how on his two phono- 
graph records. And you get a code book, 
too! Send no money. Just pay the post- 
man $1.98, plus a few cents, on arrival. 

FRANKLIN COMPANY 
524 Lafayette Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Yes Siree— 
real JOHNSONS! 


There’s no use talking—you 
can’t fool the boys today. They 
want the real thing and nothin’ 
else but. Imitations—no sir! Real 
NESTOR JOHNSONS— yes sir! 
Because JOHNSONS are the 
skates the championsuse. They’re 
built for speed, comfort and 
health. Ask any boy who has a 
pair—he’ll say, “They’re the only 
skates for me!” 


Got your JOHNSONS yet? If not, 
now’s the time to get a pair. 


NESTOR JOHNSON 


NORTH STAR 


TUBULAR. SKATES 


NESTOR JOHNSON MFG. COMPANY 
1904 North Springfield Avenue 
Chicago, Iil. 





Your Ghoice 
“20° 


‘Musical 


ay 
vs 
Instruments 
To Our 


F Students 


Your choice of a Violin, Tenor Banjo, Hawaiian Gui- 
tar, Banjo, Cornet, Ukulele, Banjo Ukulele, Guitar, 
Mandolin or jo Mandolin. You will be proud to 
own any one of these instruments and you can have 
one absolutely free. A few cents a day for lessons is 
your only expense. Our system of teaching is so easy 
that you can play several pieces by note with the first 
four lessons. ‘e guarantee success or no charge. 
Instrument and lessons sent on one week’s free 
trial. Write for booklet today, no obligation. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
and Willow Streets, Dept. !7 ‘Chicago, Illinois 
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TUBULAR RACERS 
BULA $5 Q5 ASE 
OUTFIT - HOCKEY 


HE famous Barney & Berry quality skates. 

Thin blades of cutlery steel hardened and 
tem ed by strong serviceable tubes. 
f to durable shoes having full 
grain leathor uppers and solid leather soles, heels 
reinforced. Exceptional value at $5.95 complete. 

ular Hockey Skates at $3.96 

GUARANTEE: Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
promptly refunded. Guarantee certificate accom- 
panies each purchase, 


Send 
for Catalog! 
PHILLIPS 


SPORT SHOP 
123 Nassau St. 
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Cards, Stationery. Circulars, Paper, ete. Save 
money. Print for others, big profit. Complete 
outfits $3.85. Job ress $13, $35 Rotary $150. All 
easy, rules sent rite for catalog presses type 
ete. THE PRESS CO., Y-71, Meriden, Conn, 








i How to Make Moccasins ! 
i (Concluded from page 20) H | 











Figs. 13-14-15-16 show the Algonquin 
moccasin. I have told you how to make this 
|one several times before, therefore, I will 
| leave you to work out the details yourself. 
Fig. 17 is an Apache “‘Tegua” or Boot Pack, 
| very much like those worn in the cold North. 
It is too complicated for our purpose and only 
| put here as an exhibition of type. 

In the land of the Navaho, where the rattle- 
snakes are saints, the Indians wear a moc="zin, 
Fig. 18, buttoned on the side with silver 
buttons and very much resembling a civilized 
shoe. They have to protect the foot from the 
sands of the desert, cactus needles, thorns 
and especially sand burrs. 

Fig. 19 shows leather or rawhide sole of 
the same material, but somewhat different in 
form from the Sioux moccasin. 

Fig. 21 shows an outline of the buckskin top. 
It would be wiser to cut this top by a paper- 
pattern, using a piece of old felt or heavy 
cloth for experimenting and then fitting it to 
the sole in its entirety; even the Indians 
make mistakes in this. Cut your leather or 
buckskin according to pattern outline. Tack 
it with thread as in the Sioux moccasin at the 
toe, heel and each side. The part where the 
buttonholes are should overlap buttons by two 
inches. The moccasin should be an inch 





higher than one’s ordinary shoe. The sole | 
should be an inch longer than the foot and 
also thoroughly wet and pliable, in order that | 
turning inside out will give little trouble. 

The Black Foot moccasin is the simplest in 
construction. Fig. 19. The left side of this 
diagram is the sole of the moccasin and the 
right is the upper. Fold the pattern in the 
middle at a dotted line and stitch the edges 
together. That is all there is to it. 

But, say, if any fellow asks how to make a 
moccasin after all this explanation, I will 
journey to Spruce Swamp, give the long 
drawn hunting call of the timber wolf which 
will cause the spooks to come running to the 
council grounds; then as we gather around 
the phosphorescent glow of the fox-fire, I will 
make a “slang whang” speech and tell them 
that you won’t take the trouble to read 
Boys’ Lire and that will send the whole 
troop of glimmering fancies on your trail; 
Waugh! ‘“Squeeking gubers!” Won’t you 
hit the high places? 

But don’t be frightened at the spooks or the 
loup-garou dogs they have; just remember that 
all these old fellows were once scouts and if it 
really was possible for them to greet you, they 
could only give a hearty, though ghostly, grin 
and wish you A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 
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roar of the motor by caps of soft rubber that 
enclosed both instrument and ear in a sound- 
proof compartment, came Lieutenant Vardon’s 
voice. 

“‘Ready—release your bombs as soon as you 
catch the target in your sights.” 

Cole, who was acting as Smith’s bomber, 
stood erect, held in the plane by the gunner’s 
belt from the seat, and, leaning over the edge 
of the cockpit, sighted over the crossed wires 
of the bomb sight. But the ground, three 


thousand feet below, was an_ indistinct, 
shaking blur. 
“Watch for— Oh!...MyGod—” The 


words, as they came through Cole’s head- 
phones, dwindled off strangely. He squinted 
forward at the leading plane. It seemed as 
though Lieutenant Vardon was leaning down, 
looking at something on the floor of the cockpit. 
At the same time the plane veered to the left, 
leaving the course, and started to make a wide, 
shallow spiral. 

Cole, momentary bewilderment taking the 
edge from his fear of the air, watched the 
leading plane in amazement. Vardon did not 
move. 

Then, through the headphones, came a voice 
which Cole recognized as belonging to Major 
Kelly, the Artillery Officer who occupied the 
rear seat of Lieutenant Vardon’s plane and 
who was on his first flight. 

“‘Vardon’s fainted .. . Controls jammed .. .” 

The meaning of the drifting to the left of the 
leading plane was made clear to Cole with this 
terse message. Vardon’s inert feet had locked 
the rudder bar and the plane was circling down- 
ward with the motor running at cruising speed. 
. . . The major had never been in a plane 
before. . . . He could not fly. . . . The min- 
utes of the lives of the two men in the plane 
ahead were numbered! 

And the bombs! There were two hundred 
pounds of concentrated destruction hung 
beneath the circling airplane’s lower wings. 
Tf the machine struck the ground with that 
cargo—and if it struck anywhere near the 
hangars or barracks—the toll of deaths would 
be appalling. 

“IT guess we'll hit,” came Major Kelly’s 
voice through Cole’s headphones. “I under- 
stand the bomb release and I'll try and drop 
them when the plane drifts clear of the build- 
ings. . . . So long.” 

He was a man, was the major. 


HE two planes were now only two thousand 
feet in the air. Below them, flanking the 
immense green flying-field, was the two-mile 
row of red-roofed hangars with the brown mass 
of uniformed men at its end. 

Cole looked from the ground to the leading 
plane in time to see a group of black objects, 
resembling half a dozen large pears, drop from 





the machine and curve downward toward the 
open center of the flying-field. He heaved a 


sigh of relief. One danger was past—but the 
bony hand of death was guiding the plane 
ahead. And in that plane unconscious and 
helpless was Cole’s best friend, and another 
man who, because of a justifiable ignorance of 
the art of flying, was as helpless as was Vardon. 

From below appeared a cloud of whitish | 
smoke. Loud, even above the roar of the four 
hundred horsepower motor, came a thunderous | 
roll. The breeze shifted the smoke cloud, 
revealing a gaping black hole in the green 
bosom of the flying-field. 

Then Cole discovered that his fingers, 
trembling but persistent, were unfastening his | 
helmet. The discovery, with a premonition of 
what it meant, sent a wave of nausea over his | 
body. But Cole, his breath coming in gasps, | 
drove everything from his mind but the 
thought of the two helpless men in the plane 
ahead, and worked frenziedly. 

Smith felt his shoulder gripped as by a vice. 
He took his eyes from the fated air derelict and | 
turned, then started as he beheld Stanley Cole, 
wild eyed but determined apparition, his helmet 
and boots gone, clinging to the side of the front 
cockpit. As Smith gazed at him, Cole reached 
over, pulled the headphone free of the pilot’s 
ear, and shouted: 

“Get on his right side. I'll go out on the | 
wing and transfer... .I can land him “ 





right. Hurry!” 

Smith hardly recognized those hoarse, 
insistent tones as belonging to his passenger. 
His answer was to jam the throttle wide open | 
and send his plane almost on top of the | 
circling machine ahead. 

Then Cole started on a long journey: out to | 
the tip of the wing of Smith’s plane, then 
underneath to the wing skid and from there to | 
the upper wing on Vardon’s machine, and on to 
its pilot’s cockpit. It was a journey of sixty | 
feet, approximately, but to a man whose every | 
muscle required an individual effort to make it 
respond, who was quivering with fear, yet | 
driven on by a will that was relentless, it 





appeared an endless trail of racking torture. 
Clinging to the bracing wires, always | 
fighting the force of the ninety-mile wind that | 
gripped, and tore, and exhausted him as he | 
strove against it, Cole, walking carefully on the | 
rear main spar of the wing, moved outward. 
Drenched with a perspiration that was both 
hot and cold, Cole reached the tip of the wing. | 
Major Kelly, in the plane ahead—so near and | 
yet so far—lifted a white face and waved to 
him. The feeble grin which the major mus- 
tered, acted as a cooling draught to Cole. 
Cole pulled himself across to the front edge 
of the wing and lowered his legs into space, 
groping for the small curved skid underneath 
the wing tip with his feet. He found it. There 
was a moment of struggle when thought was 
impossible, and he was hanging by his hands 
from the wing skid, the sockets of his arms and 
shoulders aching with the strain. Between his 
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Musical Popularity 


Ability to play a musical instrument 
always wins popularity. But that is only 
one of many advantages that come to 
those who play Hohner Harmonicas. 


Hohner Harmonicas win popularity, ad- 
miration and friendship. They stimulate 
interest in good music, develop a sense of 
accuracy and rythm, lay the foundation 
for musical education and supply clean, 
wholesome entertainment for the player 
and his audience as well. 


Anyone can learn to play a Hohner Har- 
monica with the aid of the Free Instruc. 
tion Book. Ask your dealer for one today; 
if he is out of copies write M. Hohner, 
Inc., Dept. 150, 114 East 16th Street, 
New York City. 


“That Musical Pal of Mine” * 











What Would You 
Do With $13.50? 


Is there a certain something 
you want but can’t get because 
you lack the cash? Why keep 
on wanting when you can get 
the money quickly. 


Twelve Oklahoma boys 
started out with a BOYS’ 
LIFE Plan to earn some 
money. They allowed just 
three days. At the end of 
the time every one of them 
had extra cash and the 
‘*high man’’ had earned 
$13.50. 


A fellow in Connecticut earned 
$3.50 in less than an hour. By 
noon he had sold twenty sub- 
scriptions and earned over Ten 


Dollars ! 


YOU CAN HAVE 
IT TOO 


Boys’ LIFE will send you 
the details of these very plans 
so you can work them, too, 


and be one of the hundreds of 
Boys’ LIFE readers who will 
earn good money between now 
and Christmas. 


Write right away to: 


Mr. Gardner 
©/o BOYS’ LIFE 
200 Fifth Avenue, N.Y.C. 
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OUGHS and colds and sore 
throats! No need to have *em 
—good old Smith Brothers Cough 
Drops not only help cure them, 
but also help keep them away. 


A big 


5c 


5. B. or 
Menthol 


Taste just like candy. 
nickel’s worth! 





THE CANDY COUGH DROP 





igi Your Friends With 





== Chemical Tricks 





The Write secret letters with invisible ink; 

B pour blue, brown and black liquid from 
OY ’s a glass of water; make a magic pitcher 
Hand ¢ Book of bluing; make your own magic writ- 
ing paper, your own ink and dyes. It's 

of Chemistry all easy if you have Chemcraft Junior 
2! the pocket Chemical outfit. Get 


y — now. Order right away and get 

FREE Copy of The Boy’s Handbook 
of Chemistry ; pages of experi- 
ments, formulz, interesting chemical 


information, BOTH 


money - making 
> 


Price ] Cents 
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VUNIOR CHEMICAL CO. 
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Free Booklet on 


“How to Ski” 


Skiing is an easy sport 
to learn if you start 
right. The essentials 
are the above booklet 
and a pair of 


NORTHLAND SKIS 


—the choice of expert and 
beginner. Made from selected 
woods by the world’s largest 
ski manufacturer. 

Look for the deer-head trademark. 


NORTHLAND SKI MFG. co. 
1 Merriam Park St. Paul, Minn. 











to Make 
a Week 25 
~_ In Spare Zime 


Amazing new home-study method makes it 
easy to learn to make big-paying clever show 
cards. Great demand. No talent needed. 
Write for special Free offer and illustrated book 
to Washington Show Card School, 2 561-D, 
Brrts- tsth St. N. W., Washington, D Cc. 

















Blue Prints and material ao 
ready for builders. Send 1 
= stamps for illustrated a 


America’s Smatient, Frpoiest Biplene—108 


miles per hour with 
Lincoln Standard Aircraft Corp., “Tincola, Nebr. 














Kor Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
For the “2 or he Room’ 


PLAYS: 
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INDIAN GOODS 


Seneca Indian 40-in, triple curve, Sowe killing bow 
$2.50. — pointed arrows 75c ea 
Send 1 catalog of 1500 Indian articles 
INDIANCRAF T B. L. CO. 


466 Connecticut St. Buffalo, N. Y. 


eo Here’s Your Dog 


German Police or Collie Puppies pemnens. 
Send for our bargain price list 





| feet, inclined back toward the tail by the 
| pressure of the wind, and the ground was 
fifteen hundred feet of nothingness. 

Just ahead and below, the upper wing of 
Vardon’s plane rose and fell in response to the 
atmospheric cascades, for the warm sun was 
stimulating the air currents. So skilfully was 
Smith following, and so exactly did he judge 
the speed of the plane in front, that, to Cole, 
the oblong of taut, green linen below appeared 
almost stationary. Yet—it was woefully small 
compared to the warmly tinted world farther 
down, and which seemed to be sardonically 
beckoning. 

Smith’s plane drew abreast and a short 
distance above Vardon’s machine. The wing 
of the upper plane dipped. Cole tensed his 
muscles. The drum-like surface of the captain’s 
plane was five feet from his reaching toes when 
something gave. .. . 

There was a terrifying, nerve-shattering 
instant when his heart seemed to choke him— 
a sensation that threw into insignificance all 
that Cole had previously experienced, or hoped 
to ever again—then a jar. His left foot struck 
something that tore and caught. And he was 
blessedly still. 

He opened his eyes to find himself lying flat 
on the upper wing of Vardon’s plane. His two 
hands were extended and gripped half of the 
defective wing skid, which had broken from 
his weight. The plane was steadily banking to 
the right, under the load on its wing, with no 
correcting hand at its controls. The wing on 
which Cole lay was already tilted alarmingly; 
it seemed like a steep roof. Yet he did not slip. 
He thanked his lucky stars for this an instant 
later when he discovered that his left foot had 
broken through the wing covering and caught, 
holding him. 

But it was no time to marvel at his escape or 
good fortune. The wing on which he lay was 
banking steeper. The ground was very close, 
and its rate of approach was growing more rapid. 

Cole cast the useless remnant of the wing 
skid from him, jerked his foot out of the 
punctured wing, and started on a clambering, 
clawing, upward journey to the cockpit. He 
was past thought now. An impulse that he 
could not define was urging him on—on. 

At last he reached the fuselage. It was 
tipped sideways, for the steadily banking air- 
plane had reached past the danger mark and 
its motion had changed from forward flight to 
a vertical side-slip. 


— j - 
= = 


Hooking a foot in the cockpit, Cole jerked 
the inert pilot back with fingers that bled. 
He grabbed Major Kelly’s hands and put them 
on Vardon’s shoulders. The major understood, 
and held the pilot back. Cole slipped thank- 
fully into Vardon’s lap, pushed his feet away 
from the rudder, where they had held the bar 
locked, and grasped the controls of an airplane 
for the first time in over a year. 

There was no time to think or speculate. 
He acted involuntarily. The stick was jammed 
far over—then back. The rudder bar twitched 
—and the plane righted itself. It was not an 
instant too soon, for Cole had to zoom to clear 
a water tank on the flying-field. Over the 
hangars, he jerked the throttle shut, and, as 
the ground, which had been his terror for over 
a year, loomed up to meet the settling plane, 
he gave the stick that deft, final, backward pull 
that completes a good landing. 

The plane responded like a human thing. 
Without a perceptible jar the wheels and tail 
skid touched the earth together; the plane 
stopped rolling in the shortest possible distance 

-landed perfectly. 

Over Lieutenant Cole’s face came a strange 
expression—the look of a man who has toiled 
up a mountain filled with hardships and dangers 
and who, at last, gains the summit and gazes 
down at the fertile valley at his feet. 

He taxied the machine, unwieldy on the 
ground, to the hangar with the touch of a 
master. As men came crowding up to lift the 
unconscious Vardon out, Smith’s plane came 
whining over the buildings. 

Captain Hixon, the surgeon, gave one look 
at Vardon as, lying on a stretcher, he was 
lifted into the waiting ambulance. The surgeon 
nodded his head. 

“‘ Appendix burst,” he said briefly. ‘‘Had 
slight symptoms some time ago but pulled out 
all right. He wasn’t well last night and I 
wanted to keep him on the ground to-day. I 
was very foolish. Instead of arguing with him, 
I should have ordered him into the hospital 
this morning. But we’ll pull him through all 
right. -And you, young man,” to Cole, ‘I’ve 
a lot to say to you—later. Talk about the 
blind leading the blind!” 

“Save your breath, Captain,” grinned Cole 
—the Cole of the old days. ‘Here’s one blind 
man who can see.” 

Head up, shoulders back, he walked away. 
Lieutenant Stanley Cole had fought his fight. 
He had come back. 









Mayfield Plays at. Home 
(Concluded from page 7) 











that the council owed it to the town to keep 
functioning regardless of what was happening. 
This was a commendable spirit, no doubt, but 
this time their sense of duty was destined to 
cost the majority in the council dearly. The 
venerable Mr. Prescott and the equally 
venerable Mr. Barlow were surprised, if not 
somewhat annoyed, to find a committee 
from the Faithful Seventeen waiting upon 
them - a committee headed ‘by Lance 
Sparks. 

“T told you you ought to have called this 
meeting off,” reminded Doc Brady, unable to 
conceal a look of amusement. 

The committee sat patiently through the 
meeting until Mr. Prescott asked, “Any new 
business?’ 

Neither Mr. Barlow nof Doc Brady had 
any new business to report, but Lance Sparks 
did. He stood up. 

“Tf you please, Mr. Chairman, will you hear 
me?” he said. 

Mr. Prescott looked over his spectacles and 
stroked his chin uneasily. 

“And what is it you want, young man?” 
“Five thousand dollars,” said Lance, and 
smiled. 

Mr. Prescott and Mr. Barlow stared. 
“H-how’s that?” inquired Mr. Barlow, 
retaining his upper set of false teeth with 
difficulty. 

“We are coming to you gentlemen on behalf 
of the Mayfield Community House project, 
to ask that the town of Mayfield assume as 
her share of the financial burden in this enter- 
prise, the amount of five thousand dollars 
to be paid over into the building fund which is 
now being raised!” 


“What?” Mr. Prescott and Mr. Barlow 
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arose to their feet together. 


“That’s not very much,” replied Lance, 
sincerely. “ We’re raising twenty-five thousand 
dollars to the needed thirty thousand by 
other means. Five thousand dollars is a 
small share for the town itself to stand for a 
building which is going to do so much good for 
the community.” 

The spectacles on Mr. Prescott’s nose almost 
slid off. 

“But... but ...do you young men 
realize that . . . that this here town is run 
ona budget?” stammered Mr. Prescott. “And 
that five thousand dollars... why, it’s 
simply out of the question . . . simply out 
of the question!” 

Mr. Prescott sat down again . . . heavily. 
And now it was Mr. Barlow’s turn to have 
his say. 

“T don’t know as I approve of this com- 
munity house project anyway,” he protested. 
“‘Leastwise the carnival. I gave my consent 
to the affair, understand, but I shouldn’t if I 
had it to do over again. No, sir! I’m a law- 
abiding citizen, used to eight hours good sleep 
and there wasn’t a human being in this town 
that closed their eyes last night. I didn’t 
get to sleep until four o’clock this morning. 
I never did hear so much noise . . . autos 


chugging . horns blowing . . . people yell- 
ing . ferris wheel creaking . . . band 
playing. . . . Outrageous, that’s what it was! 


And there’s five more days of it . . . five days! 
We'll all be wrecks by that time—physical and 
mental wrecks—and we'll have you fellows 
and your wild idea to thank for it!” 

Dog Brady appeared to choke and coughed 
loudly behind the palm of his hand until the 
tears ran down his face. 

“What are you laughing at?” asked the 
aggrieved Mr. Barlow, suspiciously. 
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“*Me—laughing?” 
innocent offense. 

‘Listen, gentlemen,” petitioned Lance, ‘‘We 
know there are lots of things about a carnival 
which are bound to be a bit disagreeable 
especially in a town this size . but it was 
the only big idea that seemed worthwhile act- 
ing on to get money. And we are getting 
money! Yesterday, counting in everything, 
we made seven hundred and twenty-one dollars 
toward the building fund!” 

This information put a momentary quietus 
upon Mr. Prescott and Mr. Barlow. The two 
councilmen bestowed consulting glances upon 
one another. 

“You—you 
Prescott. 

‘As much as that!” gasped Mr. Barlow. 

“Looks like we’d better give the carnival 
people leave to stay here another week after 
this,” suggested Doc Brady, “And we'll have 
the whole amount raised without even having 
to consider this request for five thousand.” 

“ Another week!” snorted Mr. Barlow, “ Not 
if they could raise fifty thousand! ‘Think of 
the money this carnival’s taking oué of town!” 

‘1 don’t see how it could take very much,” 
replied the doctor, adroitly, “Isn’t much 
here to begin with. It’s my observation that 
the carnival’s bringing lots of money into 
town!” 

Mr. Barlow shook his head at this. 

“Please!” entreated Lance, “We've got to 
be getting over to the grounds. You’d have 
to make a special appropriation if you allowed 
five thousand dollars of the town’s money for 
the building fund, wouldn’t you?” 

“Yes we would!” snapped Mr. Prescott, 
“And we'd have to have a special election 
authorizing the expenditure of this amount, 
too... that is... if the people were in 
favor of it.” 

“Fine!” exclaimed Lance, with enthusiasm, 
“We appreciate that you gentlemen wouldn’t 
make a move unless the citizens of Mayfield 
sanctioned it. But you wouldn’t object to 
paying out money if it met with the approval 
of the majority of the voting population, 
would you?” 

“Well, well. . . .” stuttered Mr. Prescott. 

“No, of course we wouldn’t,” volunteered 
Doc Brady, ‘“‘This town council is run by the 
will of the people . . . and if we knew that 
the people really wanted. : 

“It’s our duty to protect the people, Brady. 
You know that! We mustn’t get excited 
over this thing . . . just because the carnival’s 
set the town mad!” objected Mr. Barlow. 

“Just the same I think young Mr. Sparks 
has asked a fair question demanding a fair 
answer,” insisted the doctor. 

“Tf you could just put a motion here 
declaring a special election day for the people 
to vote as to whether or not they would care 
to pay five thousand dollars toward the 
proposed Mayfieid Community 


retorted the doctor, with 


Pet) 


don’t say!” mumbled Mr. 


” 


in uncertain fashion. Finally he opened his 
mouth and said one word. 

“Aye!” 

An involuntary cheer broke out. 

“Order!” rasped Mr. Prescott, hammering 
with his gravel. 

“Aye!” said Doc Brady, as a mere formality. 

“Opposed same,” continued Mr. Prescott, 
virtually talking to himself. “Motion carried 
. . . unianimous . . . secretary will be so in- 
structed. - 

Mr. Prescott got no further for the outburst 
which he had quelled but a few seconds before 
now let loose anew. 


Rah, rah, rah! 
Rah, rah, rah! 
Rah, rah, rah! 
Town council! 
Town council! 
Town council! 


“Boys! Boys! appealed Mr. Barlow, putting 
fingers to his ears. ‘“That’s terrible! You're 
worse than the carnival!” 

But after Lance Sparks and his elated 
cohorts had left, Mr. Barlow winked a heavy 
eye at Doc Brady. 

“T—] guess they mean all right,” he said, 
“But there’s no sense in their cheering for us. 
We hones done anything for them... 
yet.” 

““No, we haven’t,” admitted the doctor, 
“And I suppose you know that our calling 
the election this soon isn’t quite proper 
either . . . but I thought it would be the 
only time to do it while interest was at its 
height.” 

“Sure,” agreed Mr. Prescott, “What’s a 
law for if it can’t be twisted around to do some 
good?” 

“Precisely, 

“Let’s adjourn this meeting,” 


” said Doc Brady, “Precisely.” 
said Mr. 


Barlow, “I’m sort of getting used to this 
noise. Let’s go to the carnival!” 


LANCE SPARKS and other members of 

the Faithful Seventeen put in-a busy 
day Friday. The polls were open from nine 
to five and it was the duty of the Faithful 
Seventeen to see that everyone in Mayfield 
who had the right to vote, exercised that 
of Sheridan’s 


right. Mr. Sheridan, owner 
Big Shows, ordered his carnival band out 


early to arouse the town. The band marched 
around to the different voting booths with the 
Faithful Seventeeners falling in behind, each 
carrying some banner with such wordings 
printed on as, “Vote for Progress,” “A Com- 
munity House—Our Biggest Forward Step,” 
“Get The Community Spirit,” and “Every- 
one Benefits By the Community House!” 
Voters, standing in line or on their way to 
the booths, paused to smile or applaud. 
There was a good spirit in the air . . . almost 
a week of carnival had attended to that... 


. 


even though there were some folks who looked 
as though they had become victims of in- 
somnia. But what was a little loss of sleep 
ifsthe town was to profit thereby? 

News of the outcome of the election was 
brought to the Faithful Seventeen at their 
location on the carnival grounds where a 
large booth was being operated for the raising 
of funds. Doc Brady was the news bearer. 
He looked exceedingly glum. 

“What is it, Doc?”’ 

“Did she pass?” 

“How'd it come out?” 

The doctor shook his head sorrowfully. 

‘Boys,” he said, “‘I hate to tell you. There 
were nine... yes, sir... mine people in 
Mayfield who voted against it!” 

“Veh!” roared the Faithful Seventeen with 
one accord. 

“Here, here!”’ exclaimed the doctor, eyes 
twinkling, ““Who you cheering for?” 

“Why, the ones who voted for it, of course!” 
explained Lance, laughing. 

“‘Did I say anyone voted for it?” demanded 
the doctor. 


“No . . . and you don’t have to,” answered 
Lance, joyously. “‘Oh, boy—this campaign 


for money is going over great!” 

Jerry Evans, proprietor of the general 
store, edged up alongside of Doc Brady to 
get in his say. 

“Tll bet you a pail of wet sawdust to a 
holeless doughnut that I can pick everyone 
of those nine people who voted against appro- 
priating that money,” declared Jerry, “‘ Four 
of them haven’t paid their grocery bills in 
three months and . . .” 

“Hold on!” interrupted the doctor, ‘ Don’t 


you step on my toes. I owe you a little 
something. . . .” 
“Well, anyway. . . .” sputtered Jerry. 


“Who cares?” flung Lance, “‘The nays were 
snowed under and that’s all that matters. . . . 
Say!” He turned to Doc Brady as an idea 
struck him. ‘Do you suppose we could get 
Mr. Prescott and Mr. Barlow and yourselfi— 
the town council—to call a special meeting 
for tomorrow night at nine o’clock and hold 
it on this platform before the carnival crowd 
and pass the motion that turns the five 
thousand dollars over to the building fund? 
It’ud be a great feature attraction!” 

Doc Brady chuckled. 

“Some attraction, I must say... why— 
yes . . . I don’t see any objection to such a 
proceeding. Of course I can’t speak for any- 
one but myself. You’d have to see the other 
two gentlemen.” 

Saturday night, the last night of the carnival 
and the gala night of the week, gave promise 
of eclipsing all nights in Mayfield. From mid- 
afternoon to seven p. m. long streams of autos 
had poured into Mayfield bringing parties 
from all over that section of the State. Many 
persons who came had attended the carnival 
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before and had enjoyed themselves so much 
that they were bringing friends. Then, too, the 
State papers had kept in touch with develop- 
ments at Mayfield and had carried the news of 
the money-raising. 

The Elton City News even printed a daily 
chart showing just how much had been taken 
in each day and how much more was needed. 
It was good business for the Elton paper to do 
this as it was the most widely read paper in the 
county and all of the smaller county towns were 
watching Mayfield’s venture with unusual 
interest. 

To top things off, in their Friday evening 
edition, The News printed a reproduction of the 
drawing which showed the Mayfield Com- 
munity House as the artist had visualized it 
when done. Particular mention was made of 
the special election and a puff or two of com- 
mendation was bestowed upon Mayfield’s 
town council. When Mr. Prescott and Mr. 
Barlow read this account, if the truth were 
known, their chest expansions increased several 
inches. It was not often that their names 
appeared in print... and each privately 
agreed to himself that his name looked just as 
good in type as that of President Coolidge . . . 
in fact, possibly a little bit better. 

At any rate, when Mr. Prescott and Mr. 
Barlow were approached on Saturday by a 
committee from the Faithful Seventeen it 
found these two distinguished gentlemen 
quite willing to cooperate in the matter of 
holding a special session in full view of the 
biggest crowd that Mayfield had ever enter- 
tained. 

“Anything to please you, boys,” said Mr, 
Prescott, when interviewed. 

“T’m not much of a hand to appear in 
public,” objected Mr. Barlow, “but this is 
where I do if it kills me!” 

And forthwith these two town characters, 
suddenly elevated to a position of great 
prominence—if not importance—spent the 
remainder of the day superintending the 
cleaning and pressing of swallow-tailed coats 
and proper black trousers. Major Ellerbee, the 
barber,.had both of them for customers also. 
It was a pleasant surprise to him and he 
remarked about it. 

“Well, what’s wrong, Prescott? This isn’t 
the time of year for you to get a hair cut?” 

“Oh ...er.. .well . . . seemsas though 
my hair’s growed lots faster than usual lately.” 
explained the embarrassed councilman. “Be- 
sides, I’m going to wear a stand-up collar 
tonight and i¥ 

Major E llerbee finished the cutting with his 
tongue in his cheek. No use kidding the poor 
fellow townsman any more, he might get cold 
feet and back out! 

Mr. Barlow was not so shy. He did not 
mind telling the world about his reason for 
sprucing up. 

“I’ve heard tell they may shoot a flashlight 
picture out there tonight when 
we’re holding that meeting 





House . . . we would be glad 
to abide by whatever the out- 
come,” urged Lance. 

There was a long minute of 
strained silence during which 
the committee members of the 
Faithful Seventeen hardly 
dared breathe. Then Doc 
Brady cleared his throat and 
straightened up in his chair. 

“Mr. Chairman,” he said, in 
a quietly compelling voice. 

Mr. Prescott raised his eye- 
brows so that the spectacles 
wiggled nervously on his nose. 

“Et ...&... DacBeady 
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“Tt occurs to me that this 
suggestion of a special election 
day is a good one. It removes 
from us responsibility in this 
matter. If the people vote for 
this appropriation there’ll be no 
fault found in our paying it. So 
therefore, I make the motion 
that Friday of this week be de- 
clared a special election day for 
the settling of this question by 
the ballot and that the voting 
population of Mayfield be 
notified at once and the usual 
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ceeded in raising the money de- 
sired. One reason for believing 
this was the surprising gener- 
31 osity exhibited all week by the 
returns yielded from the contri- 
bution boxes at the booth. 
Organizations and lodges 
throughout the county had 
voluntarily forwarded sums or 
brought amounts over to 
present in person . . . and help 
46 had been forthcoming from re- 

mote parts of the State in some 
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arrangements made for the con- | 
duct of the election as required 
by law.” 

“You have heard the mo- 
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would have been deafening. 
All eyes were upon Mr. Bar- 
low who sat, working his jaws 
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the Grey Riders of the open road—by their high ideals 
and steadfast devotion to duty, stand today in the 
foremost rank of organized forces the world over. 


Like them, The Boy Scouts of America equipped and 
ready for duty in 
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go forth, everywhere—unsullied and unafraid— 
adhering strictly to their Oath and Law, which 
keeps them physically strong, mentally awake 
and morally straight. 


The Official Boy Scout Uniform is tne prac- 
tical outward sign of the splendid uniformity 
of character, in thought and in action, of the 
Organization of The Boy Scouts of America. 


The Official Boy Scout Seal on a uniform is positive assurance 
of true value and reliability and is recognized as ample 
guarantee of skill, knowledge and honor in manufacture. 
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Instrument 


- ” Wein Your Own Home 


‘OU may now have any Wurlitzer instrument for a week’s free trial in your 

own home. Examine the instrument, show it to your friends, play it as 

much as you wish. No obligation to buy—no expense for the trial. We 
make this liberal offer because we want you to see for yourself the superior 
quality of Wurlitzer instruments. 









Notice especially the full, rich tone values and the fine, artistic workmanship. } 
"| These are the result of 200 years’ experience in musical instrument building, 
#| the product of seven generations of music-craftsmanship. 


i|Praised by Great Musicians 


4 Leading professionals everywhere recognize the artistic quality of Wurlitzer instruments. 

wm Ysaye, the great virtuoso; Salvi, internationally famous as a harpist; Carl Preble of Sousa’s 

4 band; Justin Huber, leader of the well-known syncopated orchestra of that name—artists 
of the highest standing in every sphere of music use Wurlitzer instruments and recom- 
mend them to others. They speak especially of the ease of playing, a feature that is of im- 
Portance to the amateur as well as the’professional. 


Easy Payments 


If you decide to buy after the week's free trial, payments are arranged in small monthly 
4 sums. A few cents a day will pay for your instrument. By buying direct you obtain genuine 
Wurlitzer quality at moderate prices. Special offers on complete outfits—velvet lined case, 
all accessories, self-instructor, etc.—all you need at practically the cost of the instrument 
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The greatest musical catalog ever published! Over 3,000 articles—every known instru- 
ment described and illustrated; many of them shown in full colors. Gives you lowest 
prices and all details of Free Trial, Easy Payment plan. All sent FREE—no obligation. 
Send the coupon today. 
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THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER Co., Dept. 1141 
120 W. 42nd St., New York 117 E. 4th St., Cincinnati 
329 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 250 Stockton St., San Francisco 
Send me, absolutely free, your new illustrated catalog, with prices 
and description of every known musical instrument. Also tell me 
how I may try any instrument in my own home and pay for it in 
small monthly sums. No obligation. 


Copyright, 1924, The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co 





